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PREFACE 

The events whieh led to the appointment of the Commission 
whose report is contained in this volume, and the task which was 
coHinaitted to it are fully stated in the Introduction. 

Attention is called to the fact that the Commission has not 
undei^aken to pass judgment on individual scihiiools. Of this task, 
which would in any case have been much less congenial to the mind 
©f the Commission than appreciation and the suggestion of a policy 
looking to future betterment, the Commission was relieved by, the 
explicit instructions under which it was acting. 

Any one who reads the Report through will discover that there 
is considerable repetition. This is in large part at least intentional. 
We have assumed that many of those who use the volume will wish 
to find in one place all that the Commission has to say on such 
general topics as Elementary Edueation, and also in one place all 
the recommendations jespecting a given region. It has also seemedi 
prob|9,ble that some who consult the volume will wish to find a 
condensed statement of the general eonqlusions of the Commission. 
With a view to serving- the convenience of these several classes of 
r,ea(iers, we have permitted ourselves whatever repetition seemed 
necessary to make each part complete in itself. 

We venture to call special attention to the summary of General 
Prineiples and Reqammendatipns in Part V.- We are aw^are that 
nqiany of our recommendations baye already been put into eftect 
more or lisss widely. We have atinned rather at conPipreh^lisiQn than 
g,|. novelty. 

Our grateful acl^npwledgments are due to the many pprsons iq 
England, America, Japan, and especially in China, who liave 
generously assisted us in pur wprl?. The list of ip^ividuals is far 
too long to permit printing jhere. Jt includes edueatprs and missipn- 
ayy a4njini3trators in Great Brita,in, the United States, Japan, and 
Cjjjna, ofiiciaJs of the Chinesse gpvfsrnment, directors and teachers 
in government, and private sehppjs, q,nd ;nany piembers of i^he 
Christian community, in China, both Chinese and foreign. 
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Everywhere we have had a most courteous reception and 
valuable assistance froija the representatives of Chinese government 
education, both national and provincial, and we desire here to put 
on record our appreciation of their attitude. Both when they have 
criticized and when they have praised, it has been with an evident 
desire to help make Christian . education a valuable part of the 
educational resources of China. 

Naturally we have drawn most heavily on the time and resources 
of the members of the Christian community. We have visited their 
schools, called. them into conferences, asked them to make long 
journeys iu order to give us their advice and help. > To all our 
requests they have responded most patiently and helpfullyi To 
them all we return our hearty thanks. . Our thanks are due also to 
those who have furnished us data for our work* We have used 
freely statistical material drawn from various sources, but especially 
from the forthcoming Survey of China in preparation by the Con- 
tinuation Committee. 

We count it a matter of special congratulation that at thte very 
time of our visit Professor Paul Monroe has been in China studying 
education and advising with Chinese educational leaders with 
reference to the betterment of the national system. The opportunity 
of repeated conference with him has been a great advantage to us. 

The members of the Commission who came from overseas 
desire to place on record their sense, greatly deepened by their stay 
in China, of the devotion, unselfishness, and ability of the missionary 
educators. There are immense possibilities for good wrapped up in 
their work; Which will more and more come to realization as the 
unity of the task is more clearly seen, as missions and denomina-' 
tions attain the measure of self-sacrifiCe for the common good which 
the individual missionary has always manifested, and as institu- 
tional ambitions, appropriate to a previous period, are merged in 
the effort to meet the present situation effectively because unitedly. 
They have been greatly impressed With thb increase in the power of 
leadership in the Chinese Christian community, and deeply moved 
by the vision which has come of the time, which they hope is not 
far off, when as the result of the whole Christian movement- there 
shall be in China a Christian community characterized by physical 
health, financial strength, keen and broad intelligence, high 
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character, and spiritual power — a community endowed with th& 
power of self-development, but abounding also in good works to- 
tliose who are without. Such a community will always need the 
friendship of tlie Christians of other nations, as the latter will need 
its kindly interest, but it will furnish its own leaders and financial! 
resources, and will take on its shoulders the support and manage- 
ment of its own institutions, and the even greater task of making 
China a Christian nation. It is the creation of such a community 
which seems to the Commission the principal immediate objective- 
of Christian Education in China. The opportunity to assist in th& 
attainment of this objective is a great challenge to the Christian 
forces of Europe and America. 



NOTE 

Tlie Commission was given access to tlie manuscript and advance slieelf^ 
of the survey of "The Christian Occupation of Cliina,'' whtch was in process of 
publication by the China Conliiination Committee. For reasons of brevity it 
is referred to in this Report as the "Survey Volume." 

In this edition of the Ileport published in China sums of money are given 
in Mexican dollars. 
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ERRATA 

The numbers refer to sections of the Report 

13. In the list of cities that is given on page 6, "Kongmoon" 
should be added. 

46. The sentence beginning "Though there is but one ..." 
should read: "Though there is but one Protestant 
Christian communicant in approximately every one 
thousand of the total population, there is one pupil in a 
Christian school for about every thirty of the recorded 
school population." ' 

50. "Ecoles Superieur" should read "Ecoles Superieurs." 

59. For "to every one hundred Christians" read "to every 
ten Christians." 

81. "Defense of the fourth policy" should read "Reasons for 
the fourth policy." 

193. The heading should read : "IX. Summary of Recommenda- 
tions." 

249. For "three months" read "two or three months." 

295. "Peking Union Medical School" should read "Peking Union 
Medical College." 

333. "716" should read "718." 

377. b. "institute of Economic, and Social Research" should 
read ' ' Institute of Economic and Social Research." 

418. a. "China Christian Education Association" should read 
"China Christian Educational Association." 

432. "The college stage was reached in 1908 ..." should read 
"1905." 

511, 512. "Council of Health Education" should read "Council 
on Health Education." 

648. To the list of schools add "a school of medicine." 



293. (3) "higher" should read "lower." 



INTRODUCTION 

I. THE ORIGIN OF THE COMMISSION 

1. The first of the several steps which led to thie creation of 
the China Educational Commission was taken in China. In April, 
1915, the China Christian Educational Association by resolution 
expressed its judgment that there should be "a careful study of the 
higher institutions of learning by a commission of experts." Three 
men from abroad were named as proper persons to compose the 
Commission and it was suggested that there should also be one 
resident of China. Of the three persons named, one has served on 
the present Commission, and another has made valuable contribu- 
tions to the work. 

In the same year the China Continuation Committee at its 
annual meeting; responding to a request of the China Christian 
Educational Association, instructed its Executive Committee to 
cooperate with the Educational Association in arranging for a 
careful study of the higher institutions of learning in China by a 
committee of experts from abroad, and suggested that there be 
Chinese representation on the Commission. 

2. Under date Of March' 13, 1918, Rev; James L. Barton, D.D., 
Chairman of the Committee of Reference and Counsel of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America, apparently without 
knowledge of the action taken in China, wrote to the China Con- 
tinuation Committee expressing the opinion that " if in the not 
remote future two or three educational experts who are in full 
sympathy with missionary work cou^d go to China representing the 
Committee of Reference and Counsel, and then in China, in 
cooperation with the China Continuation Committee, make a 
thorough survey of Christian education there, the' results might be 
of lasting value to the cause of missions." 
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3. This recommendation was communicated to the Advisory 
Council of the China Christian Educational Association, which then 
instructed its Executive Committee "to press forward as rapidly as 
possible in completing the arrangements for a survey of Christian 
educational work in China." They again requested the cooperation of 
the China Continuation Committee, and the Committee £fl its annual 
meeting, April, 1918, reaffirmed its conviction that such a Commission 
was needed, and requested the Committee of Reference and Counsel 
to join in securing such survey, "especially by providing the funds, 
and in appointing the Commission which is to come from abroad." 

4. In February, 1920, the Committee of Reference and 
Counsel, pursuant to the suggestions and requests above recorded, 
requested the Chairman of the present Commission, to serve as the 
Chairman of the proposed Commission, and with the consent of his- 
University he accepted the appointment. 

In this year also the Foreign Mission Societies of Great Britain 
were requested to join in the proposed study, and the Conference of 
Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland appointed. 
Professor Percy M. Roxby, of the University of Liverpool, to serve 
on the Commission. 

5. At this time it was hoped that the foreign members of the 
Commission could proceed to China in September, 1920. This,, 
however, proved impossible, and the departure was postponed a 
year. Meantime also it had been decided to remove the. original 
limitation of the work of the Commission to higher education and 
to include all education under Christian auspices, and also to 
increase the number of foreign members from three to six — five 
from the United States and one from Great Britain. This arrange- 
ment was in a measure reciprocal to that of the Commission of 1919' 
to India, which consisted of three members from England, one from 
the United States, and one from India. 

6. In May, 1921, the necessary funds, having been secured, 
partly from the various foreign mission societies, partly from the 
Rockefeller Foundation of New York City, and the despatch of the 
Commission having been assured, ten members from China, three 
of them Chinese, two British, and five American, were appointed 
by a join); committee of the China Christian Educational Associationi 
and the China Continuation Committee. 
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11. THE PERSONNEL OF THE COMMISSEON 

7. The Cominission consisted of the following persons: 

Ernest D. Burtofi, D.D., Chicago, Illinois, Professor in the 
University of Chicago, Chairman. 

Francis J. McConnell, D.D., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Bishop-, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States. 

Percy M. Rqxby, B.A., Liverpool, England, Professor of 
Geography in the University of Liverpool. 

Mary E. Woolley, L.H.D., LL.D., South Hadley , Massachusetts, 
President of Mt. Holy ok e College. 

Willjam F. Russell, Ph.D., Iowa City, Iowa, Dean of the College 
of Education of the State University of Iowa. 

Kenyon L. Butterfield, A.M., LL.D., Amherst, Massachusetts, 
President of the Massachusetts Agricultural College. 

Chang Po-ling, Litt.D., Tientsin, President of Naniai College. 
(Independent). ^ 

P. W. Kuo, Ph.D., Nanking, President of the National South- 
Eastern University. 

J. Leigh ton Stuart, D.D., Peking, President of Peking University. 

Clara J. Lanibert, Foochow, Principal of the Church Missionary 
Society SchopI for Girls. 

Yau Tsit Law, A.M., Canton, Teacher in the True Light 
Middle School for Girls. 

Mrs. Lawrence Thurston, B.S., Nanking, President of Ginling 
College. . 

Edward W. Wallace, D.D., Ghengtu, General Secretary of the 
West China Christian Educational Union. 

Henry B. Graybill, A.M., Canton, Principal of the Middle 
School of Canton Christian College, • 

Frank D. Gamewell, LL.D., Shanghai, General Secretary of 
the China Christian Educational A,ssociation, ex-officio member. 

Edwin C. Lobenstine, A.B.j Shanghai, Secretary of the China 
Continuation Copamittee, ex-officio member. 



Frank W. Padelford, D.D., New York, Executive Secretary of 
the Board of Education of the Northern Baptist Convention of the 
United States, Secretary of the Coiiimission. 
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Margaret E. Burton, A.B., New York, Secretary of the National 
Board of the Young Women's Christian Association of the United 
States, Secretary of the Commission. 



Amos M. Mathews, J.D., Cherokee, Iowa, Secretary to the 
Chairman. 



8. The members and secretaries oi the Commission have 
served without .salary, their expenses only being borne by the 
Commission. Acknowledgment is due to the various institutions 
and Boards wliich granted to the several members and the two 
secretaries leave of absence that they might serve on the Commis- 
sion. 

9. , The international character of the Commission, and the 
variety of previous experience of the members, which clearly 
appear from the above list, have been of great value in all its work. 
Even larger participation of Christian Chinese men and women 
would have been desirable and welcome. 

HI. THE TKAVELS OF THE COMMISSION 

10. The American members of the Commission, with the 
exception of Bishop McConnell, assembled in Vancouver in August, 
1921, where they were joined by Professor Roxby, and by Dr. 
Wallace, the latter returning to China after a furlough in America. 
The party sailed on the Empress of Asia August eighteenth, and 
arrived in Yokohama August twenty -ninth. Profitable "use was 
made of the time on shipboard. Beside the Commission there were 
among the passengers the members of the China Medical Board and 
their guests on the way to Peking to attend the dedication of the 
buildings of the Peking Union Medical College, a number of 
missionary administrators from America and England going out to 
study their fields, over one hundred missionaries and a group of 
Chinese students returning to China after study or temporary 
residence abroad. The Commission met on an average twice a day 
to discuss its work and to confer with some of the persons above 
named on matters of common interest. 

Two weeks spent in Japan and Korea proved profitable because 
of the intrinsic interest of those countries and especially because of 
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the broader basis which was thus furnished for the study of the 
problems of China. The Commission arrived in Moukden Septem- 
ber twelfth, and in Peking September thirteenth. 

11. At Peking the members from Great Britain and the 
United States were joined by the China members, with the exception 
of Mr. Lobenstine, who was detained by illness, and the Commission 
was organized with sixteen of its eighteen members present. The 
distinction between the two groups, as well as differences of 
nationality, were quickly forgotten, and the whole Commission 
worked together as one body. It was a matter of great satisfaction 
that all the Chinese members were able to be present at the Peking 
meetings of the Commission, and of regret that the duties of Dr. 
Chang and Dr. Kuo made it impossible for them to participate in 
the field work or to take as large a part as was hoped in the later 
conferences of the Commission. 

12. After a little over two weeks spent in Peking and vicinity 
in exchange of views between the two groups which met there, 
in making definite plans for the work in China, including the 
preparation of a Manual of Field Work, and in visiting various 
schools, the Commission was broken into parties for the study of 
education in different regions, A group consisting of Messrs. Stuart, 
Butterfield, and Roxby, and Miss Law, later joined also by Miss 
WooUey, visited Shansi, Honan, Hunan, Hupeh, as well as certain 
points in the Lower Yangtse Valley. Messrs. Russell, Wallace, 
Graybill, and Padelford, and Miss Lambert, Miss Burton, and Mrs. 
Thurston visited Shantung, and then going through to Shanghai, 
visited in groups Manila, Hongkong, Canton, Swatow, Amoy and 
Foochow. Mr. Butterfield later made the journey to Manila, 
Hongkong and Canton. 

13. After the return of both parties to Shanghai toward the 
end of November, delegations were sent to Nanking, Soochow, 
Hangchow, Ningpo, Shaohsing, and Kashing, and to the schools in 
Shanghai. It was judged to be in the interest of the work of the 
Commission that the Chairman, who had on a previous occasion 
travelled extensively through China, should spend most of his time 
in Peking and Shanghai studying matters which could best be dealt 
with there. Besides these cities, however, he visited Moukden, 
Tientsin, Tsinan, Nanking, and Soochow. Mr. Gamewell and Mr. 
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Lobenstine, who were already familiar by long residence and 
extensive journeys with conditions in China, were detained in 
Shanghai by their duties there, especially in connection with the 
National Christian Conference to be held, in May, 1922. Mr. 
McConnell, whose official duties, much to the regret of his colleagues, 
had detained him in the United States, joined the Commission in 
Shanghai on November twenty-seventh-. 

Regular meetings of the Commission for the study of the 
data gathered on their journeys and otherwise acquired began in 
Shanghai, November twenty-second, and except for occasional 
interruption for visiting schools in the vicinity, continued daily uniil 
the final adjournment of the Commission, January 24, 1922. 

The following is the list of cities visited by one or more 
members of the Commission, the delegation varying from one to 
eighteen: Moukden, Peking, Tunghsien, Tientsin) Tsinan, Weihsien, 
Nanking, Soochow, Shanghai, Hangchow, Ningpo, Shaohsing, 
Kashing, Woosung, Foochow, Amoy, Swatow, Kakchieh, Chao- 
yanghsien, Chaoehowfu, Kityang, Canton, Fatshan, Ta.ikuhsien, 
Taiyuan, Pingting, Chengte, Weihwei, Kaifeng, Hankow, Wuchang, 
Hanyang, Changsha, Chengchow, Kiukiang, Nanchang, Hongkong, 
Manila. 

It is a matter of serious regret to the Commission that the 
limitation of their time in China, the length of the journey to West 
China, rendered more serious by the disturbed state of the country, 
made it impossible to include West China in the areas visited. The 
Commission had, however, the benefit of extended conference with 
missionaries from Szechwan, including a member of the Commission 
who was in constant attendance on its sessions. 

The Commission visited between four and five hundred schools, 
Christian, government, and private. 

IV. THE SCOPE OF THE WORK OF THE COMMISSrON 

14. The scope of the task which the Commission was instructed 
to undertake will appear from the resolutions passed by the China 
Christian Educational Association and the China Continuation 
Committee above referred to; and from the following extracts from 
a memorandum adopted by the sub-committee on Emergencies and 
Reference of the Committee of Reference and Counsel, August 8, 1921. 
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'It is desired to leave the Commission full freedom as to 
methods of work. It is, however, suggested that the methods 
inchide : — 

(1) Conferences with leaders among the Chinese Christians 
and the missionaries (those engaged in evangelistic, medical and 
.educational and other forms of service) in as many centers as can 
be conveniently reached. It may be desirable to break the Com- 
mission up into groups in order to reach as large a number of 
■centers as possible. 

"(2) Interviews with missionaries engaged in' all forms of 
service; with Chinese Christians; with Chinese officials engaged in 
■edueational work and in other forms of government service. 

"(3) Visits to educational institutions. The Commission 
will visit as many different institutions as may be possible, 
schools of all grades and types, those under government control 
as well as those under Christian auspices, covering in such 
visitation as many sections of China as time and circumstances will 
permit. 

" The purpose of the study made by the Commission is to 
enquire sympathetically and carefully into the entire educational 
situation in China, and the r'elation which the educational work 
carried on in China by Foreign Mission Boards and by other 
Christian forces, either Chinese or foreign, should bear to it, and 
upon the basis of these studies to suggest the part which the Mission 
Boards at work in China might well take in the education of the 
■Chinese people. This will involve consideration of the broad 
purposes of education, particularly with regard to the building of 
character and training in spiritual leadership which, in view of the 
social, moral, intellectual, economic, political, and religious life of 
the Chinese people, and the international relationships of the nation, 
are to be achieved by education in China. Looking toward the 
future of China, and, in particular, to the development of the 
Christian community, the Commission will inquire, on the one 
hand, what part education shall take in building up the Christian 
Church and, on the other hand,' among the educational forces of 
China, what part Christian education shall talfe. 

" The studies of the Commission should, therefore, attempt to 
answer such vital questions as these r ' 
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" In view of the evident fact that the major part of education 
must necessarily be done by the government of China, what is the 
specific and distinctive contribution which Christian schools in 
China ought to make to the total educational task? 

" Should the emphasis of their work be mainly on quantity or 
on quality — on the number of schools and of pupils in these schools, 
or on the influence exerted by them by virtue of the character of 
their work ? 

" Should education as conducted by the Christian forces look 
solely to the raising up of leaders in the work of the Christian 
churches, and the development of the Christian community, or 
should it also seek directly or indirectly, the welfare of the whole 
people ? 

" The development of educational work as developed and 
carried on by the Mission Boards has included elementary, secondary 
and higher education. Where shall the emphasis be placed in the 
future? Shall it deal with all the types of education, professional 
and non-professional, technical and noh-technical, or shall it limit 
itself to cert9.in' specific types? If the latter, which types shall it 
develop? Shall it seek only to produce leadership for the church, 
in the different forms of activity, or shall it also seek to prepare 
high-minded and efficient teachers for public schools and, through 
such means and otherwise, to influence helpfully the entire educa- 
tional situation. 

" The Commission will endeavor to make suggestions looking 
towards the formulation, by the Mission Boards and Chinese 
Christian forces, of an educational program, which will be possible 
for the Christian agencies, foreign and Chinese, to achieve, account 
being taken of what the state will do in education and of the 
resources of the Christian forces, and of their responsibility 
to all other forms of Christian effort as carried on in China by 
the Mission Boards. It will consider whether our Christian 
schools must parallel the state schools in every respect, or 
must accept for themselves a specific task and make to the life 
of China a contribution which cannot be made by any other 
agency. 

" It will not be the purpose of the Commission to pronounce 
judgment on individual institutions. Its task will be rather the 
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more important one of a painstaking and careful study of educational 
conditions in the country, of stating general principles, proposing a 
general program, including the educational needs of certain areas, 
and suggesting standards by which the Boards may be guided. The 
application of these conclusions to the several institutions must 
be made by the bodies responsible for their maintenance and 
managemenj;. " 

45. The following extracts from a letter from Mr. J. H. 
Oldham, Secretary of the Conference of Missionary societies of Great 
Britain and Ireland, will serve also to show the point of view of the 
British societies: 

" The purpose of the Gommissioa, if I understand the matter 
aright, is to enable the Foreign Mission , Boards — and, so far as it 
may desire to .avail itself of the results, the Chinese church — to 
determine bow their available resources in men and money can be 
expended during the next few years to the best advantage for the 
Christian good of the Chinese people. The objects of the Boards are 
the spread in China of the knowledge of Christ, the raising up of a 
strong leadership, ministerial and lay, for the Christian community, 
and the contribution to the general system of education of that 
distinctive and rich type which finds its inspiration in the 
Christian conception of life. I hope the Commission will attempt 
to state as clearly and definitely as possible the policy which 
with the given resources will most conduce to the realization, of 
these aims (or such other definition of aims as the Commission 
may judge most adequately to represent the purposes of the 
Boards)." 

16. In harmony with these several communications the Com- 
mission has been more concerned with present conditions than with 
past history, but has studied both, with a view not to criticising 
them but to judging what should be the policy of the future. It 
has visited many schools, for the purpose of grasping the whole 
situation rather than of passing judgment on individual institutions. 
The latter would Jiave consumed to little purpose the time and 
energy that were needed for what was judged a far more important 
task. When individual schools are mentioned it i&to illustrate a 
recommendation, or in conformity with our instructions, to endeavor 
to define a policy for a region. 
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V. WHAT IS CHRISTIAN EDUCATION ? 

17. We have already employed the term "Christian educa- 
tion " and shall have occasion to use it repeatedly Jri' the report. 
It is in common use, but apparently with a considerable and 
perhaps legitimate variety of meanings. For the purposes, however, 
of a report in which the term must constantly appear, it seems 
necessary to indicate somewhat exactly the sense in which the 
phrase is to be employed. In the judgment of the Ccimmission the 
■essential and distinctive characteristic of Christian education lies 
not in the body under whose authority it is conducted, nor in the 
ecclesiastical relations of the persons conducting it, nor in the 
subject matter of the curriculum, but in its spirit and purpose. In 
the strict sense the term applies to education which is conducted 
in the Christian spirit and which aims to exemplify and impart 
that spirit. It might be correctly applied to a Sunday School or to 
a School of Commerce; but either might be so conducted as not to 
deserve the title. 

When however we speak of Christian education with reference 
to a general scheme or system of schools, and of the measures that 
will be necessary to conserve their Christian character, it becomes 
evident that the question of personalities and of control will have 
to be taken into account. Only in case a system of schools ife 
controlled by a body, itself composed of Christian men aJnd women, 
can there be any guarantee that the schools will continue to be 
■Christian. When church and state are united, it is possible that 
this condition should be fulfilled in a system of government 
education; when, however, church and state are separate, and the 
officers of government , are selected for other qualifications than 
their religious character, though it is always possible that by reason 
of the character and ideals of the teachers a givei; school shall 
be essentially and vitally Christian, yet there is no guarantee or 
certainty that schools established and maintained by the government, 
whether municipal, provincial or national, will continue to be 
Christian in character. 

In China therefore in reference to a system of schools designed 
to be at least measurably permanent, the term Christian is naturally 
and properly used as over against a system of schools conducted by 
the government, or by voluntary non-Christian agencies, to designate 
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•education which is controlled by Christian men or women, is 
conducted from a Christian motive,, and aims to impart to those 
who receive, it the knowledge and training which will most, con- 
tribute to worthy living, individual and social, and especially to 
generate in them that Christian spirit. which is its own governing 
motive. 

It is in this sense that in this Report, dealing as it does not 
with isolated schools but with groups and a developing system of 
■education, the term Christian education will be used. The term 
carries in itself no implication of the. grade of the schpol, the 
subject matter of the curriculum or the class of pupils for whom it 
is intended. 

For practical convenience , the term "Christian education" is 
used in this Report with chief or exclusive reference to education 
under Protestant Christian auspices. , This is with no intention of 
ignoring the many schools of the Roman Catholic missions, but 
because their educational work does not come within the scope of 
the study. 

Vr. THE CHALLENGE OF CHINA, AND THE QUTLOOK 
FOR THE CHRISTIAN MOyEMENT 

18. The, Introduction is not the appropriate place for con- 
•clusions.- Yet if we could enable the reader to see China through 
our eyes as we see it after our months of study^ he would understand 
better than he can otherwise the facts that we state and the 
recommendations that we make in the body of the report. These 
concluding paragraphs of the Introduction will then be an attempt 
to set forth some of the outstanding facts that condition the whole 
future of the Christian movement in Chinaand must be taken into 
account in any educational plans. 

19. The political condition of China is one of instability and 
the future is still uncertain. The Manchu Dynasty developed a 
system of government , of which political corruption was almost an 
•essential part, and left it as an inheritance to the nation, when that 
dynasty was overthrown in 1911. The establishment of the Republic 
•did not end political corruption. Intelligent observers say that it 
has increased. This. state of affairs hangs as a millstone around 
the neck of China. It hinders internal developrhent whether in 
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communication, health, or education. It complicates and embar- 
rasses international relations. It is a damage not only to China, 
but to the whole family of nations, introducing an element of 
danger into a situation difficult enough at best. The evil is 
distinctly a moral one; the only remedy for it is moral, and in 
large part through an education permeated with sound moral ideas 
and ideals. No increase of technical efficiency will correct this 
fundamental danger. 

20. Despite this ethical situation there is a large group of 
high-minded Chinese who are determined to build up in China a 
strong educational system. They are courageous, patriotic, earnest, 
intelligent, self-sacrificing. Some of them are in government service, 
some of them not; some of them Christians, some of them non- 
Christians. These men are in touch with one another. Conferences 
are frequently held at which important educational questions are 
discussed. They have magazines for the expression of their ideas, 
and with government aid seek the help of able foreigners. Moreover, 
despite the relative poverty of China and the waste of public money 
due to political corruption, government and private schools are able 
to command resources far beyond those of the Christian schools. 
The long-time interest Of the Chinese in education has been turned 
into a new channel. The old examination system is gone; the 
old-time, inefiicient private schools are going. In their place is 
rising rapidly a new system of Chinese education which, despite all 
its defects, promises great things for the future. 

21. In these new developments the more forward-looking and 
alert-mitided Chinese, both Christians and non-Christians, are 
deeply and rightly interested. These schools are theirs as no 
schools supported and controlled by foreigners can be. All their 
old, traditional love of things Chinese, and all their new nationalism 
unite to stimulate this interest and make them enthusiastic for the 
development and support of schools of this type. Despite the fact 
that as yet the government schools reach but a small fraction of 
the population of school age, they already have many times the 
number of pupils in the Christian schools and promise still further 
development. Moreover, in equipment and in some forms of 
efficiency they are close rivals of the Christian schools, or even 
superior to some of the latter. 
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22. These facts put the Christian schools in a very different 
position from that which they pccupied a few years ago when they 
were almost the only schools in China conducted on modern lines. 
They signify that there is no longer any possibility of successful 
competition on the basis of numbers. That contest is over and the 
schools established by the Chinese in the last fifteen years have 
won it. Henceforth the Christian schpols must base their claims 
on quality alone. There is nothing but this to attract the non- 
Christian,' and even the Christian will prefer a good non-Christian 
school to a poor Christian school. Henceforth, it matters not 
nearly so much how many schools we have as how good they are. 
Moreover, the Christian schools will more and more be classed 
together, and every poor school will be a liability. 

23. The Christian schools must also as rapidly as possible 
divest themselves of their foreign character. In the days before 
1900, this was an advantage to them , because it stood for a certain 
quality that was not found in the native school. It is still so to a 
certain extent and in certain respects. But it will be decreasingly 
so as the new Chinese schools continue to improve. It must be 
remembered that Chinese Christians are Chinese as well as Christian, 
and that the very patriotism which Christianity tends to produce 
will draw them away from a school whose atmosphere is foreign 
and to one that is Chinese. It is not wise to compel them to 
choose between these alternatives. . The Christian school must 
become as rapidly as possible thoroughly Chinese as well as 
thoroughly Christian if it is to attract students or to win the 
financial support of the Chinese. Wealthy non-Christian Chinese 
are even now gladly helping to support Christian schools of high 
quality. But the time may soon come when even Christian Chinese 
of wealth will be more interested in non-Christian schools that are 
thoroughly Chinese than in Christian schools that are not. 

24. These facts taken together point clearly to the opportunity 
of the Christian school. Thoroughly Christian in its character and 
thoroughly Chinese in its atmosphere, raised to a high level of, 
efficiency it can render a service which a school lacking any of these 
characteristics cannot at all perform. It can furnish in the new 
life of China a force that can come from no other source. It can 
determine the character of the part which China will play in the 
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drama of international life,; It cannot do this simply by large gifts 
of money; this might even prevent the schools from meeting their 
present opportunity if it were so uSed as to emphasize the foreign 
character of the schools, or to weaken their moral influence. The 
situation calls for large gifts of money, for quality is more costly 
than quantity, but it calls also for a wi«e policy steadily adhered to. 
It calls for men and women, but only for men and women of high 
Christian character, with a spirit of self-sacrifice which will make 
them ready to help forward the process of transferring the schools 
into the hands of the Chinese as fast as they are prepared to receive' 
them, and with training which will enable -them to make the 
schools of the first class educationally. More men of any other 
kind may only tend to hinder the real success of thie Christia» 
schools. 

There is always a temptation to see a crisis in any situation 
with which we are dealing. But it is our sober judgment that there 
has developed in these last few years and is still in process of' 
development a new opportunity for the Christian schools of China, 
an opportunity by being more efficient, more Christian, more 
Chinesei to render to China and to Christianity a service which no 
other institutions can render. In this new day it will be quality, 
not numbers that will count. But if w© meet the situation and 
make such schools as the hour requires we cannot have too many 
of them. We look for the day when Chinese Christianity shall 
have become so strong that it will need only the friendship of the 
Christians- of other nations. But that day is not yet. Now is the 
hour of opportunity soto strengthen the Christian schools of China 
that from them sh:ill come the .men and women who will make: 
China a Ciiristinn nation. 



PART I 

TP{E PRESENT STATUS OF EDUCATION TN CHINA 

I. GOVERNMENT EDUCATION 

25. The present system of public education in China was- 
introduced about fifteen years ago. The government has outlined 
a complete system although not able as yet to put it into effect in 
all sections. 

26. China cannot be said to have had any government schools 
under the old educational system. Education was left to private 
effort, but literary attainment was decided by the government 
through its system of competitive examination and rewarded by 
official recognition. When Chintv was forced to join the family of 
nations, she discovered that, in order to preserve her national 
existence, she had to mqdify her system of education. Instead of 
devoting all her attention to the study -of the classics, she now seeks 
to understand the sciences, literature, art, laws, and government 
of western countries. 

27. It was in 1898 that Emperor Kuang Hsu issued the 
famous edicts that brought on the greatest revolution in the history 
of China. Among these was an edict outlining the organization of 
a national system of modern schools for teaching Chinese and 
western learning. The scheme provided for the establishment of 
schools and colleges in the districts, prefectures, and provincial 
capitals, the whole to be capped with a university in Peking. Soon 
after the promulgation of this edict schools began to spring up over 
the country. 

In 1901 the Empref^s Dowager issued an edict ordering the- 
provincial examination halls to be turned into colleges. A middle 
school was to be opened in each prefecture, an elementary school 
in each district, and primary schools in large numbers. Other 
edicts appeared for the establishment of colleges in the leading 
cities, the opening of normal schools and an educational board in 

( 13 ) ■ > 
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Peking, and modifications of the competitive examinations. It 
was found that as long as the old examination system was retained 
the modern schools would not prosper. So in September, 1905, 
the old-style literary examination was abolished. 

28. The Revolution of 1911 was a landmark in the history of 
education in China. Soon after its organization the Provisional 
Government turned its attention to popular education. It 
demanded the use of textbooks in harmony with the spirit of 
republicanism, emphasized manual work, military and physical 
exercises, eliminated the classics from the primary school, and 
permitted boys and girls to study together in the same lower 
primary schools. It also stressed social education. 

29. At the head of the modern system is the Ministry of 
Education, with its Minister of Education, who is assisted by a 
Vice-Minister and four Councillors. The work of the Ministry is 
divided into the Bureau of General Education, which has charge 
of kindergartens, primary, middle, and normal schools, school 
attendance, certification and appointment of teachers; the Bureau 
of Technical and Professional Education, which looks after the 
affairs of colleges and universities, higher technical schools, and 
the sending of students abroad ; and the Bureau of Social Educa- 
tion, w^hich has charge of affairs relating to popular education, 
public lectures, libraries, museums, and exhibits. The Ministry of 
Education sends out inspectors to visit the schools of the various 
provinces. Each province is an administrative area with a Com- 
missioner of Education, who takes charge of the educational affairs. 
He is the agent of the Ministry of Education, and has a corps of 
assistants. Each province has also a number of inspectors, who 
visit schools and make reports. Each district has its board of 
education and certain of the gentry are selected to manage the 
educational affairs in cities, towns and villages. 

30. At the base of the present system is the lower primary or 
citizen school of four years. After completing this course a pupil 
may enter a higher primary or an industrial school of the B class, 
which course covers three years. From the higher primary a pupil 
may go to a middle school, a course of four years, to an industrial 
school of the A class, or to a normal school. For pupils who cannot 
go on to a higher grade after finishing the lower primary or higher 
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primary school, supplementary courses of two years are provided. 
A pupil may go from the middle school to a university, which has 
a preparatory course of two years and a collegiate course of four 
years, or he may go to a professional school or a higher normal 
school. The regular higher normal school, course requires four 
years, with one preiiaratory year. The industrial school also 
requires a preparatory year, and its course covers three years. 

31. Primary education aims to develop a child mentally and 
physically, lay the foundation of good dtizenship, and enable him 
to make his own living in the world. These aims are common to 
the lower and higher primary sphools: The responsibility for 
establishing primary schools and kindergartens rests with the cities, 
towns, and villages. Higher primary schools are established by the 
districts. Schools for defectives are managed in the same way as 
the primary schools. On the whole the primary schools throughout 
the country are doing good work. 

32. , The middle school aims to complete the general education 
of a child and to make him an efficient citizen. The provincial 
authorities are responsible for the establishment of middle schools, 
which are maintained by the revenue of the proviiice. At present 
the middle schools form the weakest point in the Chinese system 
of education. Statistics collected by the Kiangsu Educational 
Association show that seventy per cent of middle school graduates 
cannot find positions in which they can earn a living. The 
difficulty in the middle schools is with the methods of instruction 
and also with the subjects tatight. At present the lecture method 
is used almost exclusively, and the students are passive. The 
consequence is that they learn names and titles, biit gain no real 
mastery of the subject; The recitation and the laboratory method 
ought to be introduced. 

83. The University aims to train men of ability for the service 
of the state. Its preparatory department has three groups of 
courses. One is for students who wish to enter the school of arts, 
law, and commerce; another is for those who look forward to 
entering the school of science ; and the third is for those who intend 
to enter the school' of medicine; The university offers courses in 
arts, science, including applied seience, law, commerce, medicine, < 
and agriculture. 
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34. Professional schools, which may bes established by the 
central goTernment, provincial authorities, oT private individuals, 
aim to train for some special profession or vocation. They may be 
classed as: law, medicine, agriculture, commerce, art, music, 
science, and languages. 

35. The aim of the brdinairy normal schools is to train 
elementary school teachers. The higher normal schools are to 
train teachers for the middle and normal schools. The provinces 
support the ordinary normal schools ; the ihigher normal schools are 
maintained by the central government. Normal and higher normal 
students do not now pay tuition, but there is a trend toward such 
charges. 

36. Industrial schools aim to impart the knowledge and skill 
required in trades, commerce, and agriculture. The B grade gives 
an elementary industrial education according to the needs of 
localities; the A grade gives a complete generalindustrial education. 
The B grade schools are established by the districts, cities, towns, 
and villages, or by bureaus of trades, commerce, and agriculture; 
those of the A grade are established by the province. 

37. It is thus seen that, generally speaking, the central 
government is responsible for higher education, the provincial 
government looks after secondary education,i and elementary 
education is in the hands of district ofRoials and the gentry of cities, 
towns, and villages. 

38. According to available statistics the number of pupils in 
schools in China during 1917 was 4,075,338. This grand total is 
made up of 3,898,065 boys and 177,237 girls. The total number 
of schools was 122,286. . 

39. The present system as described in the above paragraphs 
was borrowed largely from the Japanese and has been found in 
some ways not suited to the needs of the country. A new system 
is now before the country for consideration, having been approved 
by the National Associated Educational Associations at the annual 
meeting held in Canton in 1921. 

40. As the present system stands there are seven primary 
years, of which four are spent in the lower and three in the higher 
primary schools. The division into higher and lower primary is 
discarded in the new system, and if that is adopted the primary 
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schools will take the form of a single grade. However, the primary 
course may be divided into two sections, four years and. two years, 
and schools giving instruction only in the first four years may be 
established. After the foiurtb school year special courses for 
vocational preparation may be added. Compillsory education is 
fixed at four years for the present, but this period should be 
prolonged where possible. ' 

41. The greatest change is proposed in the middle school 
period. At present the middle school course is four years. The 
new plan calls for a six-year period, which is divided between three 
years of general work, corresponding to the junior high school in 
America, and three years of a somewhat specia'lized vocationaL 
training, fitting the students for further work in such subjects as 
engineering, law, medicine, in higher schools, or for taking up some 
special line of activity outside of the schools. This system makes 
it possible ior those who plan to go on to a higher education to do 
so, and at the same time ^ves definite vocational training for those 
who are to leave school after the middle school period. It is 
rapidly being adopted in America and the European countries, so 
in making this change China is falling, in line with the progressive 
countries of the West. The elective system is to be introduced in 
the senior middle school course. Thus it will be seen that the 
proposed plan permits flexibility and adaptation to the needs of 
local conditions. 

42. Until there is a stable government in China and reliable 
revenues are provided for the support of schools, education will 
make but slow progress in this country. Strikes of students, 
teachers and school administrators, including the staff of the 
Ministry of Education, to enforce payment of arrears in salary have 
been too frequent. Nevertheless, in spite of internal strife and t\).e 
diverting of school funds for military purposes, there is a genuine 
interest in ^ucation among all classes. .The fact that the seventh 
annual meeting of the National Associated Educational Associations 
met in Canton last October, when delegates from the central and 
northern^ provinces were in attendance, shows that thp country is 
united educationally. (For proceedings of this meeting^ see 
Appendix.) One of the hopeful signs of the times is the formation 
of the Educational Reform Society, backed by the men who are 
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really doing educational work in the country, which will endeavor 
to put the new system into operation. ^ 

II. CHRISTIAN" ' EDUCATION— PKOTESTANT 

43. Educational work under the auspices of Protestant 
Christianity dates from the year 1839, when Dr. R. S. Brown 
opened a school at Macao. Christian schools were at first established 
not by professional educators and not for the promotion of education 
for education's sake, but as an adjunct and aid to evangelization. 
Once established, however, the schools indicated their right to live 
not only by serving the end for which they were originally founded 
but by contributing effectively to the other ends which missionary 
work began to set for itself. As a result they grew in number, size 
and variety of specific character ranging from the kindergarten to 
the college, and even in a few cases undertaking post graduate work, 

44. The large majority of the schools were originally estab^ 
lished by 'denominational boards or societies, and most elementary 
and secondary schools are still ca.rried on by these agencies. Since 
about the beginning of this century, however, partly as a result of 
the Boxer movement of 1900, which, especially in Northers China, 
destroyed the school buildings and thus gave opportunity for 
denominations that had been working apart to unite and to build 
better schools, partly because of the development of the spirit of 

I unity both in Christian lands and in China, partly in consequence of 
the incoming of higher educational ideals, there has been a decided 
tendency toward union efforts in the field of higher education. In 
M est China the missions were established in so recent a pe;i'iod that 
they were greatly influenced by the general trend toward union or 
at least cooperation, and the younger missionaries who -went to the 
far west of China were able to avail themselves of the experience 
of their older fellow workers.' . As a consequence we have in the ■ 
Province of Szechwan a division of territory among the different 
wiissions, a general school system covering all elementary and 
secondary Christian schools, and a single university in the conduct 
and support of which practically all the Christian forces unite. 

45. Ihe new educational movement of the government dating 
from 1905, has acted as a powerful stimulus to the raising of 
educational standards and the application of educational tests to the 
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:acboolB, and, as a means to the end of attaining higher standards 
to unification oi effort. Of the fourteen institutions undertaking 
;senior college work only three are maintained by a single denomina- 
tion; there are eight union theological schools, and but two medical 
•schools are sustained by a single Bdard. 

46. The total figures representing the ) educational work 
■conducted by the Christian forces of China are large and bear 
testimony to the extent and power of the Christian movement. 
Of the 130 missionary boards carrying on work in China, practically 
all are doing educational work. The Young Men's Christian 
Association and the Young Women's Christian Association supple- 
ment the work of the other Christian organizations especially in 
adult education, education for the underprivileged classes, and 
■continuation schools. In round numbers there are 1200 foreign 
teachers in Christian schools, 11,000 Chinese teachers, 150,000 
pupils in lower primary schools, 33,000 in higher primary schools, 
15,000 in middle schools, 600 in teacher-training schools of various 
igrades, and 2,000 in colleges and professional schools; a total of 
approximately 200,000 in Christian schools of all grades and types. 
Though there is but one Protestant Christian communicant in every 
thirteen hundred of the total population, there is one pupil in a 
Christian school for every 400 or 600 of the population. This fact 
Teflects in part a greater desire for education among Christians, in 
part a contribution of Christian schools to the education of non- 
Christians. Broadly speaking, one-half the pupils in Christian 
schools come from non-Christian families. 

47. Even these figures are very small compared with those of 
igovernment schools. Taken all together, government s6hools have 
•about tT^enty times as many pupils as the Protestant Christian 
schools^ and the preponderance of the figures for government 
education over those for Christian schools will doubtless increase 
rather than diminish. 

48. The case for the Christian schools does not rest upon the 
aiumber of. such schools that have been built up or on the number ' 
of pupils. Their suflScient vindication ife found in the place which 
their graduates are already taking in the life of the nation and the 
■church, and the influence which the schools themselves are exerting. 
Despite many defects due to the way in which they arose and the 
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ina,d equate support which they have received, they ihave sent out 
men and women who are to-day holding places of great importance 
and exerting a significant influence in government, in education-, in 
business affairs, and in the developing life of the Christian church. 
On these men and women and those who will follow them Will in 
large part rest the responsjbiJity for the building up of the church 
and for the permeation Of industry, commerce and politics with 
those higher ideals which are essential to the attainment by China 
o^ a healthy nationa,l life and that: place among the nations whioh 
her native ability, and the extent of her resources naturally give 
her, .The Christian scbool has abundantly proved its> right' to live.. 
The question what the course of its development and general policy 
should be is discussed later in this report. 

III. CHRISTIAN EDUCATION— EOM AN CATHOLIC 

49. The educational work of, the Roman Catholic Church,, 
except in a few large centers; cannot be classified into 'lower 
primary, higher primary, and middle schools. By this one must 
not infer that gaps exist in the system, for educational facilities 
from the lower primary school to the university are provided, 
though frequently at considerable inconvenience to the students. 
The difficulty is inherent in the terminology, in the lack of uni- 
formity in the statistical returns, and in the wide differences in 
nationality between the educational workers of the various Roman 
Catholic Church Societies. 

50. It will perhaps be fairer to those supplying the data on 
tbis subject, if we accept the French terminology as used in " Le& 
Missions de Chine." In m^ost. cases " Ecoles de garcons and Ecoles 
de filles " may be regarded as lower primary schools. Occasionally 
a distinction is made by the use of the terms "Ecoles Primaries " 
and " Ecoles Superieur, " which mighti indicate that in a number 
of centers work of higher primary school grade is done. There is 
no conclusive evidence in the sources consulted to lead one to infer 
thait Roman Catholic Church missions are making any serious 
attempt to follow the Cbinese governmejit system of education, 
either in grading or curricula. 

51. Obviously a great deal of educational work is done in 
connection with Roman Catholic Church orphanages, of which there 
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asetibetwben one Jjondred and fifty and two hlindirfed' in China, by 
far the largest liumber bein^ fflti'giils, where' b^tW^en "IS'.'QOO'atod 
20;00(1 cbildreii are cared ifor. I ' In' aih'SW^r to the qtieitidh whether 
the' educational work done in these otphanag^B is indudfed in 
statistic&l returns under- "Eoolesde -garcons^'' 'and "Ebolfes 'ffe 
filles,?' the assuuaiicebas' repeatedly <be6n giv'en th'At'this is nbt the 
case. • •■ . V ' ..i "■'"' 

« . ii52i;r The educational! work of the Eoman 'Catholic ©hurcH 
extends oyer every province arid into ettery administrative district 
qf Chiina, iiiietudipg Tibet, Kokouor, and Outer' M'ongolifet. While 
tihis work is pifimarily for the children of the church, rion-Christistn 
students- are also received. ' Practically every bishopric 'in C'hiWaf 
of: which there are about fifty j reports some* educational work". In 
bishoprics, in the faT interior where as yet the strength of the church 
k not great,: education of lower primary grade only is given, but 
ev€i*y bishopric has its seminary where workers aretirained. 

, 63. ' The following summaries are bdsed- on statistical informa- 
tion MCOffitained in " Les Missions de Chine" for 1920 and 1921. 
Due to incompleteness in returns, the figures niust be accepted as 
most conservative. 

Schools for boys 3,518 . 

■ ' 'Pupils ..V ... ' ... ... ... ... 83,767 

Schools for girls ... .... 2,615 

Pupils ': ... , ^.., 53!283 

Normal schools ... J^ , 

Students ,. ... ... 61?! 

Colleges ... ' 61 

' Students ... ... ... ... ... 4,503 ,, 

Seminaries 45 

Theological Students ... ' 582 

Catechists ... ..'. 1,607 



Total number in Roman Catholic Schools .„ 144,344 

■54, The provinces of Chihii, Kiangsu, Hupeh, Shansi, 
Anhwei, and Szectwan appear to have the largest number of 
students under Christian itastrilotion. Higher education corre- 
gponding io government middle school work, is emphasized in 
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Chihli,. ;Sfaantung, Chetiang, Fukien,,- Kwangtiing. TJie cities 
where ;tb.er greatest amount of edueational work is <ioi?e, are in 
OT^er, ^e\mg, Shanghai, Tientsin, Hongkong, , and Hankow. The 
thir;;eep, Patholic presses exercise some influence upon ;the inteJifictual' 
lif,e of students, although not , to Jhe lextent one might ansticipate, 
sincethe majorjpart of the literature is devotional in character. 

55. The incomplete figures indicate in a very imperfect way 
the .higher educatipnal work, of the-Boman chuTch. Moreover, they 
give no indication of, the grade of ■ the schools or quality of work. 
In some instances what is termed a " cojlege," judged according 
to the standards of the government educational syptem, would' 
appear to;be;a middle school-. The requirements for admission into 
the seminaries, vary greatly and no uniform standard of work 
exists. A number of them have less than a score of students. 

On ;tlje. other band those who know the scholarship, of many 
Eoman Catholic Missionary educators and the high quality' of their 
literary and scientific productions will: at once be ready to admit 
the high intellectual standards of several of their educational' 
institutions. The College of St. Ignace de Zi-ka-wei, Shanghai, 
founded in 1850, is an example of this latter type. Such schools 
as the College de St. Ignace (420 students), the College de St. 
Francis Xavier, and Universite L'Aurore with its special depart- 
ments in medicine, languages and arts, theology, sciences and 
technical subjects, do splendid educational work. However, after 
all is said, and after full cognizance and appreciation of such work 
is given, the fact remains that for a church numbering over two 
million Christians the total work done in higher education is much 
below general expectations, and certainly much below the need of 
its Christian constituency. 

56. Considerable emphasis is given by the Roman Catholic 
Church to religious education. " Ecoles de Catechumens" are 
reported for each episcopal area, enrolling large numbers of children 
and adults of both sexes. These schools for religious education are 
connected with churches and chapels and generally are under the 
direct supervision ojf the priest in charge. Much time is also given 
to religious education in the orphanages, hospitals, and homes for 
the poor and aged. The Roman Catholic Church in China reports 
a body of catechumens exceeding 400,000 in number, or over twenty 
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per c&nt of the total number of QhiviStians enrolled. In addition to 
seminaries where candidates are prepared for the priesthood, there 
are a number ©f schools for catechists where these workers receive 
special training. 

57. In connection with the orphanages much work is done in 
industrial training. The productions of: these schools are of high 
quality and in much demand. The instruction and! work of both 
children and adults are under the supervision of priests and sisters, 
who are often professionally trained, or have had much practical 
experience. The schools are run on self-supporting lines. The 
best example of ibdustrial education and work is to be found in the 
Zi-ka-wei Orphanage, Shanghai. 

58. Wherever there is sufficient number of foreign Eoman 
Catholic Ghurch members to call for Special services of worship and ' 
spiritual oversight, there is a secular school under the direction of 
one of the religious societies; Over 2,000, and possibly as many as 
3,000', ohildreri of foreigners 'and Eurasians, are enrolled in these 
schools. Some students are boarders. The major part of this 
educational work is done in Tientsin, Hankow, Shanghai, Hong- 
kong, and Macao. The ages of the students range from five to' 
twenty years. The work is generally of a high grade, preparing 
the students for Cambridge local examinations, or college "entrance 
examinations in the United States, England and France. 

69. When the total number of students receiving education 
at the hands of the Roman Catholic Church, at least 160,000, is 
compared with the total number of Christians enrolled, almost 
2,000,000, it is apparent that there is less than one student in their 
schools of all grades, to every one hundred Christians reported in 
the membership of the church. Protestant missions, on the other 
hand, average over one student in Christian schools to every two 
communicants. 

60. Two factors seriously militate against the educational 
work of this church. The first is lack of funds. Few large gifts 
from home are received for educational purposes. Some of the 
societies are largely dependent upon the income from invested funds 
and property for the maintenance of their w'ork in China. After 
the needs of the spiritual work of the church and of the foreign 
working force are met, little remains for the secular education of 
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thfe' children. In the second place, the Roman Catholic Chbrch in 
China is seriously handicapped by a small English-teaching force. 
Most priests and sisters come from- continental countries, and 
although familiar with the English language, speak it with somie 
hesitancy. The Chinese, naturally, pirefel' to secure their education 
in schools where English is taught or is the chief medium of 
instruction. For this reason the Roman Catholic Church has 
experienced difficulty in attracting and holding its youiig people in 
its church schools. ' ' ' 

IV. PRIVATELY SUPPORTER EDUCATIOJST— CHRISTlAi^' , 
AND NON-CHRISTiAIv^ ' '. 

61. In the days before 1905, when the government system of 
education was an elaborate scheme of eiJiaminatioli, rather than 

of instruction, practically all schools were private. A very -few 
attempts had been made to- establish and maintain institutionis of 
higher learning at public expense. Notable among these were the 
Tung Wen Kuan in Peking of which Dr. W. A. P. Martin was 
President, the Pei Yang University in Tientsin, and Nan Yang 
Upiversity in Shanghai. For the founding of all these, government 
officials had turned to men who, were or had been Ghristiaji 
missionaries. 

62. When in 1905 the examinations were abolished sand the 
government began its great effort to establish schools throughout the 
countrV, private schools of the old type did not at once disappear, 
nor have they yet done so. Whatever may have been true, of these 
schools in an earlier time, most of those that remain are furnishing 
an education but little adapted to modern conditions. A recent 
competent observer has said of these schools : 

" Visits to several of them reveal the fact that the teachers; are 
underpaid; that the schoolrooms are miserably ventilated; that the 
teacher maintains discipline by force and that he does not study 
the needs.of his pupils; that the students' dislike study and that 
many of them have lost their sense of self respect through being 
constantly repressed. The teacher: usually has from five to twenty 
pupils and is paid about 2,000 cash (eighty cents)', per student per 
month. His hours are from eight in the morning till five in the 
evening with little or no time for rest. Recreation is not permitted 
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aod were it aljlojsrsd' the leaeher would be unable to lead his pupils. 
The usual, type of teacher ia a Maofu tzu' oi old scholar who is 
ohosen, fpr bis;knowledge Qf Chinese characters and history and not 
bep%¥ise he Jrnows. anything about moderii pedagogy. None of the 
western subjects are taught in thiS' type of oohool. The teacher and 
pupils drone over the characters and labpriously work out each new 
idiom; tihe former because Of .financial necessity, the latter because 
they are forced to attend^ by! unenlightened parents. It iS the duty 
of the government either to reorganize or suppress the old fashioned 
private school. As it exists to-day it is. a Ma/bility- to the nation.' ' 

We have no statistics of the number of schools of this type. 
It is safe to say that there are many thousands of them and that 
the large majority of pupils who go to school at all secure the 
beginning or the whole of their schooling in them. It should be 
remembered that it is not easy to make a clear distinction between 
government and private schools. Many of the so-called government 
schools founded in and after 1905 were in reality schools supported 
by a government official, and shared his prosperity or adversity. 

63. There is a second class of private schools of a very 
different character, though again no sharp line can be drawn. 
Even before the edicts of 1906, forward-looking Chinese had under- 
taken the founding of schools of a more modern and better type 
than those mentioned above. A notable example is that of Mr. Yen 
Hsu, Vice-minister of Education under the Manchu Government, 
who established in his own house in Tientsin a school for boys, and 
when it outgrew these limits, erected a building for it, and opened 
in the rooms thus vacated a school for girls. It was this boys' 
school which developed into the Nan Kai College of Tientsin. The 
educational revolution of 1905 greatly stimulated the establishment 
of private schools of the modern type, and they are now to be found 
in all parts of the country and are of various grades. A recent and 
outstanding example is Amoy University, founded by' a gift, from 
Mr. Tan Ka Kee, which is reckoned in millions. 

The total number of private schools is very large, far exceeding 
the number of mission schools. According to the government 
report of 1916, there were 37,303 such schools of which 36,570 
were for boys. These schools had 1,044,824 pupils, 64,425 teachers 
and 31,227 officers. The annual expenditures were 6,683,666 
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dollars mexican. Of the total number of schools, 135,156 were 
lower primary schools, 1,897 higher primary, 59 middle schools, 
13 normal schools, 17 schools of law and politics, 3 of medicine, 9 
of agriculture (primary), 32 technical, 38 commercial . How many 
of the primary schools were of the old type described above there i^ 
no means of knowing, but probably all of those above the primary 
grade were more or less modern, and personal observation has 
shown that many of them are well housed and excellently conducted. 

A paper recently prepared by a competent authority lists 
seventy schools as " notable." 

These facts are eloquent evidence of the interest of the Chinese 
in education, and of the tolerant attitude of the government toward 
non-go vernment schools . 



PART II 

THE PLAGE, PURPOSE AND- SCOPE OF CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION IN CHINA 

I. THE AIM OF THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE 

64. The history of modern missions. shows that there has been 
a constant tendency to enlarge the purpose of the enterprise. The 
type of effort first emphasized was personal Evangelism, the pre- 
sentation to individuals of the message of salvation and the winning 
of them to its acceptance. Success in the achievement of this 
purpose speedily led to the organization of churches, and to the 
effort to develop the life of the Christian community. Thus to 
personal evangelism^ there was added in elementary form, but 
destined to develop more and more, what may be termed social 
evangelization, the application of Christianity to the life of a social 
group. Early lisind increasingly the sympathies of the missionary 
were appealed to by the miseryof those by whom he was surrounded. 
Sickness, famine, ignorance, all made their • appeal and the 
missionary, because he was a Christian, was impelled to relieve 
suffering and to seek to better conditions. Interwoven with the 
evangelistic motive there was thus iiitroduced into the Christian 
enterprise the philanthropic motive, of which hosjjitals, medical 
schools and the diversified work of the Christia»n Association are 
outstanding expressions. Closely related to the philanthropic 
motive but deserving separate mention, have been the efforts to 
permeate the non-Christian community with Christian ideas, either 
as a prepajation for more aggressive evangelistic work or as an end 
desirable in itself. Prom the fact that the Christian spirit has 
expressed itself in these various ways, it has come to pass that the 
modern missionary movement includes within itself various types, 
of work which may be characterized as evangelism, by which the 
Christian message is announced and converts won; edification, by 
which there is built up a church with competent leadership; 

C 29 ) 
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philanthropy, which seeks to relieve suffering; and the permeation 
of the non-Christian community with Christian ideas. It is 
unnecessary, as it would be impossible, to assign each missionary 
undertaking to one or the other qi, .these types, since the purposes 
themselves are not mutually exclusive but complementary. The 
Christian missionary, confronted by different arid often by complex 
situations, has been moyed by all thesie naotives, and the purpose of 
the missionary enterprise as it exists to-day is animated by them 
all. That they are all Christian aiid legitimate rhissionai-y motives 
can hardly be questioned. > 

II. THE PLACE OF EDubATIQN II>^; THE MISSIONARY 
ENTERPRISE 

65. In the development of the aims which it has sought to 
achieve, missiodary. education has followddf closely along the path 
of the missionary enterprise in general. The earliest schools tvere 
established as an aid to evangelism. BafBed in his; attempts to 
teach the adults, the missionary opened schools as a means of 
bringing the children under, the influence of the Christian message. 
As the Christian community developed , the ' edification of the 
church and the preparation of preachers and teachers was obviotisly 
a process of education that called for a further development of 
schools. For the permeation of the non-Christian community with 
Christian ideas, schools, although not the only agency, were yet 
one of the iriost effefitive. . Hospitals were the outstanding expres- 
sion of the philanthropic motive, yet as sickness called for hospitals, 
so ignorance called for schools, and the desire to promote the 
general welfare of the community by the spread of knowledge has 
been one of the motives that have led to the establishment and 
maintenance of schools; 

66. This breadth of purpose is not only historically the 
product of the development of the missionary enterprise and of 
education in particular, but in principle at least is demanded by 
the very nature of Chi'istianity and of education. To the repre- 
sentative of Christianity who takes up his residence in a foreigti 
country under the impulse of the Christian motive, nothing that 
makes for the welfare of the people can be a matter of indifference; 
He who says to the naked and to those hungry for food and for 
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enlightenment, '' Go in peace, be ye warmed and fed," yet is not 
interested to see that they are warmed and fed, has not exemplified 
but denied the Christian spirit. He has not ■ represented but 
misrepresented Christianity. It is because the Christian missionary 
has recognized this fact that he has ^responded to all types of need 
and has broadened the scope of the missionary enterprise. And 
because education is the only remedy for some of the ills with 
which society is afflicted, and is an important factor in practically 
every department of activity which makes either for the spread of 
the Christian religion or the 'proiiiotion of human welfare, education 
also has been in purpose evangelistic, edificatory, permeative, and 
philanthropic. It must of course be recognized that neither the 
individual missionary nor a group, nor all the missionaries of a 
given society; nor all the Christian forces ni a given country, can 
respond to every call of human need. But the disposition of the 
missionary to respond to any need of the people in his region is a 
normal expression of the Christian spirit, and no form or type of 
education which the people of a given area need can be excluded 
on principle from the scope of the missionary enterprise without its 
becoming so far un-Christian. Strict limitations may be imposed 
either by lack of resources or by the fact that the need is adequately 
met by some other agency. But it is essential' to the maintenance 
of the Christian point of view that it be recognized that, whatever 
pertains to human welfare and is achievable through education is 
in principle within the scope of missionary education. 

67. This point of view is not modified, except to receive new 
emphasis, when for the term missionary we substitute the word 
Christian. Most of the Christian schools in China were founded by 
missionaries, and most of those above- the elementary grade are 
still largely supported by missionary organizations, but this, we 
hope and believe, is only a temporary state of affairs. Already 
Chinese are taking a larger share in the management of the Christian 
schools. As the Chinese church develops, Chinese participation in 
the direction of Christian education should constantly increase, the 
missionary retiring frOm the position of director to that of adviser 
a,nd helper, and eventually withdrawing altogether, leaving behind 
a strong Chinese Christian community able to direct and support its 
own eddcational work. While the responsibility of the missionary 
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might conceivably be limited to certain types of work especially 
related to, the direct building up of the Christian community, such 
a self directing and self supporting Christian ' community could 
scarcely be Christian if it were indifferent to any phase of the 
welfare of the people. A Christian church which turned its whole 
activity in education back upon itself would be. in grave danger of 
becoming unchristian in spirit. 

III. THE PERMANENCE OP CHRISTIAN EDUCATIQN . 

IN CHIIf A : 

68. If then Christian education has been a necessary and 
legitimate part of the missionary enterprise, what are the prospects 
of its permanence ? Missions if they are successful will eventually, 
cease, having made themselves unnecessary by their success. 
Will the same be true 'of the Christian schools which they, have 
founded? Or will there be by the side of the extensive system 
of sbhools which the nation as such will develop, a permanent 
place for that system of private education which the missionary 
forces are now developing with the co-operation of the Chinese, 
but which will eventually pass into the hands of the, Chinese 
Christians? 

The experience of other countries indicates that a considerable 
number of schools supplementary to those supported from public 
funds and controlled by government officials is desirable; Although 
the whole task of education is manifestly too heavy a burden for 
private initiative, yet as a supplement- to. schools managed by the 
government, schools established by private enterprise have a 
distinct place. They furnish opportunity for individual initiative 
and experiment and prevent the undue -stereotyping of education. 
They give opportunity for the exertion of a more positive religious 
influence than is possible in- publicly-supported ^ schools. The 
Japanese government, which since the restoration in 1868, has made 
extraordinary progress in developing its schools, ha^ been rather 
inhospitable to the development of those privately supported. Yet, 
if we are correctly informed, Japan has in recent years taken a 
much more favorable attitude to such institutions, removing 
disabilities under which they formerly labored, and encouraging 
their further development. 
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69. The history of the Chinese people makes it improbable 
that they will permanently/ if at all, oppose the maintenance of 
non-government schools. To the demand that all schools shall 
meet certain ^educational standards there can be no legitimate 
objection. The government is clearjy within its rights in setting 
up such standards. There may be for a time a disposition to 
condition' registration on the discontinuance of certain phases of 
religious education, and registration might be too dearly purchased 
at this price. But it is not in accordance with the historic spirit 
of the Chinese people to control education to the extent of forbidding 
private schools. Until recently all schools were private, and private 
schools, old and new, are still numbered by the thousands. The 
policy of depending on private initiation is of course abandoned 
once for all, but it is unlikely that in developing a governmerit 
system of education the Chinese people will swing so far to the 
other extreme as to prohibit all private schools. This is especially 
uiilikely to occur with respect to the Christian schools if they 'are 
thoroughly good schools, patriotic and national in atmosphere and 
influence, avoiding all exotic and foreign characteristics, promptly 
and fully meeting all government requirements, and cooperating 
with government education in all practicable ways, and at the same 
time furnishihg a healthy variant from the uniform standard, and 
producing; for the changing: life of Chiria a Christian group, 
forward-looking And thoughtful, disciplined and self -con trolled. 
In building up in China Christian education of this type we may 
be. assured that we are building for a long future. 

70. China needs the influence of, Christianity, to assist her in 
ridding herself of certaih elements of traditional national life and 
certain modes of thought which,, whatever their effect in past ages, 
are now a hindrance to her progress, and which, therefore, it is 
desirable for China's sake to modify. 

We must, not forget that althoiigh " China no longer leads the 
world, ah^ has in forgotten days led'mankind in ethics, education, 
culture, invention and art, and that China is not only entitled to, 
but is really worthy of the unfeigned respect of the world." There 
are many admirable qualities of the Chinese people which the 
invasion of western ideas threatens to. destroy. Against such 
destruction the Christian movement ought to set itself with all 
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firmness. It is with justifiable pride in his own people that Alfred 
Sze says, 

" Fortunately for the peace and security of the world, the 
peaceful development of China and her millions is an absolute 
certainty unless, indeed, that development is deflected by 
foreign agency into channels of militarism. The Chinese 
development of China, if I may put it that way, must make 
for peace if only because the whole of Chinese culture rests on 
the power and appeal of ndoral force. The entire body of 
Confucian teaching centres around that conception. We hold 
material force so meanly that the soldier is the lowest member 
in our social hierarchy, and this Chinese valuation of the 
fighting man will remain unchanged as long as the Chinese 
people are allowed to progress along the lines of their own 
national characteristics." 

Trust in the power of right rather than in might and force, the 
general acceptance of reason and fair dealing as standards of action, 
belief in the value of education to the nation's well being and in 
moral education as of supreme worth, the habitual contentment 
which shows itself in cheerfulness and patience under difiiculties, 
the courtesy and gentleness which characterize most of the Chinese 
both of higher and lower classes, the modesty of women, the 
respect for the aged and the learned, the sense of obligation to care 
for relatives even several degrees removed, the cherishing of the 
memory of ancestors, the hereditary good taste in art and architec- 
ture, are all of them valuable assets of the Chinese people of which 
no movement originating in the West ought to be permitted to 
rob them. Even more fundamental is the recognition by the 
Chinese of a moral order pervading the universe, inflexibly and 
unerringly as well as benevolently. 

71. On the other hand there are serious elements of their 
social inheritance which are distinctly harmful and are an obstacle 
to their taking the place which they might otherwise take in the 
family of nations. 

Ambng these elements is the tendency to look backward rather 
than forward, to put reverence for the dead above the interests of the 
living and the yet unborn, to adhere to traditional opinions, and 
to ask what the sage said rather than what the facts are and to 
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what conclusion do they lead. It may be freely admitted and 
contended that there is something beautiful and admirable in 
Qhina's reverence for the past. Yet if Benjamin Kidd is right in 
his contention that the future of the world belongs to those nations 
that are characterized by their forward look, and who are willing 
to sacrifice their present not to the past but to the future, it follows 
that China's highest welfare demands a change in these respects. 

Other elements of China's mental ^.nd social inheritance which 
hinder her progress are the limited scope of social interests, the 
restriction of concern to family, clan, or province, rather than its 
extension to the nation; the lack of a broad -horizoned public 
spirit, and of unselfish patriotism on the part of the ruling class ; 
a tendency to use public office for private gain and to regard this 
practice as normal and inevitable. The ptevalence among the 
people at large of superstition and belief in demons; the lack of 
religious basis for ethical thinking; the agnostic attitude of Confucius 
on the fundamental questions of religion and the construction of 
his ethics on a purely humanitarian basis, all these still exercise a 
powerful and on the whole an unhappy influence on ethical thought 
and moral life. , In interesting relation to this influence Of Confucius' 
agnosticism is the tendency to deify him, making him not only the 
expounder of ethics, but the object of worship as divine. 

There are certain defects of family life, due to the living of 
three or four generations in the same house, to polygamy, which is 
still practised, to illiteracy which is widely prevalent, and to the 
inferior place which is assigned to woman. There are undoubtedly 
many instances of beautiful family life in China. But it is the 
testimony of the Chinese themselves that family life as a >j?ho]e 
greatly needs the influence of the Christian ideals. 

72. A Christian education having its beginning in a missionary 
movement coming from the West, will naturally bring with it 
certain elements and characteristics of western Christian education, 
which are especially adapted to meet the needs of China and to 
contribute to her welfare. 

As we recognize that there are certain elements of the national 
life of China which need to be corrected, ao we hasten to confess 
that it is wholly fallacious to assume that eirerything western or all 
that is useful in the West will be a useful importation into China. 
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On the contrary we must distinctly recognize that there is a rather 
long list of elements of western civilization as found in sO-called 
Christian lands that it would be distinctly harmful to reproduce in 
China. In this class we must include the natural arrogance of the 
Anglo-Saxon in his attitude toward other nationalities, and the 
rudeness with which he often treats those whom he considers his 
inferiors; the militaristic spirit, and the disposition quickly to 
resort to force for the settlement of difficulties; the extrayagance 
and luxury of the well-to-do classes and the disposition of -those of- 
m.oderate meang to consume their earnings in things that do not 
really contribute to their highest welfare; the western industrial 
system, which is based on copapetition rather than cooperation, 
subordinating human interests to the economic machine, and 
sacrificing persons to profits; sectarian ecclesiasticism and the 
perpetration of divisions created for reasons which long ago ceased 
to be in force; immodesty in dress and amusements; slowness 
to recognize the full value of the contribution which women 
make to thfe common welfare, and to grant , them their full 
share in the development and conduct of community and national 
life. 

73. Yet while we confess with shame these sins of western 
and nominally Christian civilization, we must also recognize with 
gratitude to God that our inheritance includes certain elements, 
partly of distinctively Christian origin, partly rather western than 
Christian in origin, which it would be a kindness to China to 
transplant into the soil of her .national life. Among these we 
would name: 

a. Physical (including biological) science, so taught as to 
create a reverence for the authority of facts, rather than of ancient 
and traditional Opinions, and an ability to discover truth by 
interpretation of facts. Physical science will correct China's 
traditionalism and furnish her a great instrument for the enrichment 
of her life, 

b. Applied science, including medicine, social science, 
engineering. In this there is not only a valuable agency for the 
conservation of health and the improvement of physical conditions, 
but a great stimulus to the intellectual life and the dfitvelopment of 
public spirit. 
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i. Historical and social science. Rightly taught this will 
not only produce the results mentioned above as following from the 
study of physical science, but will furnish the knowledge and 
discernment necessary for the development of a higher type of 
social and political life, a nobler citizenship and a more unselfish 
and efficient statesmanship. It is scarcely possible to state too 
strongly the benefits that may come to China from the stjidy of 
science in its varied aspects and the acquisition of the scientific 
spirit. This acquaintance will affect favorably every phase of 
Chinese life. ' ^ 

d. The application of the Christian principle to industrial and 
commercial life. What is needed here is not the promulgation of 
western business methods, whicli are themselves far from being 
thoroughly Christianized, but a fresh statement of Christian ethics 
as applied to the conditions existing and developing in China, with 
an effort to train men for the successful management of business 
enterprises on Christian principles. 

e. The value of the physical aspects of life, cleanliness, health, 
bodily vigor, not only as adding to the joy of life, but as furnishing 
the basis for the vigorous and successful pl-osecution of great 
enterprises. - 

f. The physical and moral values of play and wholesome 
recreation and their place in the life of young and old. 

g. The value of the human personality as such, especially of 
the child unable to fight his own battle, but entitled to a normal 
childhood, for its own sake and as the basis for a normal youth and 
manhood and womanhood. 

h. The paramount importance of normal family life, dominat- 
ed by mutual affection and the consideration of all for the welfare 
of all. 

i. The investigative attitude of mind with respect to the 
whole task of education, the recognition of the fact that the ideal 
educational method has not yet been discovered in China, in Europe 
or in America, and that its discovery must come about through a 
process of experimentation and adaptation to the conditions and 
needs of the country in which the education is to be carried on. 

j. An emphasis on the supreme significance in the process of 
education of the development of character, and the production of 
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worthy and eflScient members of society, together with a recognition 
of the inadequacy of ethical maxims, dissociated from religious 
faith, to create the ideal person or community and oi the con- 
sequent necessity of religion as the dynamic factor in the life of the 
individual and the community. 

74. It is then of the very essence oi the Christian principle 
that we should seek to reproduce in China, not aU the elements 
of western civilization or all that is traditionally associated with 
historical Christianity, but only those which will constitute a 
valuable contribution to the life of the Chinese. Because we are 
convinced that Christianity has a vital contribution to make to 
China's welfare, pre-eminently those religious and moral principles 
whiph are most central in it, we wish to give them to China. 
Education has been shown by experience to be one of* the most 
effective agencies for the expression and impartation of those 
principles. It follows, therefore, that at least until these valuable 
elements of Christian civilization have become thoroughly rooted in 
Chinese life, Christian education, in the sense in which we have 
already defined it, will be needed as an agency through which the 
Christian community will perpetuate and strengthen its own life 
and make its contribution to the highest welfare of the Chinese 
people. In planning therefore for a system of Christian education, 
the Christian forces of China, both Chinese and foreign, are not 
building up a structure that will probably soon be superfluous, but 
one which will, so far as can now be foreseen, be of permanent 
value. It is indeed not unthinkable that there should come a time 
when the Christian church can make its contribution to the life 
of China more effectively than through the maintenance of separate 
schools. But that time cannot now be foreseen. 

75. Yet in making this affirmation of the probable permanence 
of a system of Christian education, it must be distinctly recognized 
that the part for which the Christian forces become responsible is 
but a small portion of the whole educational task, and that the 
affirmation of probable permanence applies to the system, not to 
each particular part of it, as it now exists. 

When one considers the extent of China and its vast population, 
and when one remembers the large number of schools of many types 
which would be necessary to meet the educational needs of the 
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whole people, and on the other hand reflects upon the small 
proportion of the population that is Christian and the limited 
resources of the Christian community and of the missionary bodies, 
it is at once evident that the combined Christian forces can do but 
a small fraction of the total educational work that China needs to 
have done. 

And on the other hand, when we observe that, although the 
new education conducted by the government has all been developed 
since 1905, yet the pupils in government schools outnumber those 
in Christian schools in the ratio of 20 to 1, and when we take 
into account the earnestness, intelligence and vigor with which 
government educators are pressing forward in the further develop- 
ment of the government system, it becomes evident that whatever 
the resources of the Christian forces might be, they would have no 
obligation and no opportunity to fill any large part proportionately 
of the educational field. 

Moreover, a particular piece of educational work which the 
Christian forces may and ought to undertake to-day, they may 
perhaps with equal propriety discontinue when the government has 
more fully developed its system of schools. The educational task 
for the accomplishment of which we believe the Christian forces 
will always be responsible, however llarge in itself, is small in 
proportion to that of the nation as a whole. Since we cannot 
forecast the future it is always subject to re-definition, both as 
respects its scope and its extent. 

The affirmation of permanence must be made not of missionary 
education, which involves the presence of the foreigner and at 
least partial foreign support, but distinctly of Christian education, 
which is developed in view and expectation of the time when the 
foreigner will withdraw and leave all Christian schools to be directed 
and supported by a Chinese Christian community fully able to 
undertake this work for itself. 

IV. THE SPECIFIC AND IMMEDIATE TASK OP 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

76. If then the limitation of. the resources of the Christian 
forces and the responsibility and the large resources of the govern- 
ment involve obvious limitations of the educational field which the 
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Christian forces can occupy ; and if the Christian system is being 
developed with a view to its future control and support by the 
Chinese Church, precisely what is the task which these forces 
should undertake? For what classes of the community may 
Christian education properly be conducted and what is the specific 
end which it should seek to achieve with respect to them? 

77. As we have studied the work of Christian schools in 
China, they have suggested to us four answers to this question. 
A Christian education may be conducted : , ' 

a. Solely for Christians. and for the children of Christian 
parents with the purpose of training them for life and providing 
the church with a working staff. 

b. Chiefly for non -Christians, for the purpose of winning them 
to Christianity and making them serviceable members of the 
Christian community. 

c. Chiefly for non-Christians, but not primarily, however, with 
a view to their conversion but to their larger equipment for life 
and the gradual permeation of the non-Christian community with 
Christian ideas. 

d. For both Christians and non-Christians with a view to the 
development of a strong Christian community, a purpose which 
includes an increase in its members, but especially an improvement 
in the quality of its life and the development of its influence and 
effectiveness. 

78. Let it be clearly recognized that the acceptance of any one 
of these definitions would not contravene the assertion made above 
that Christian education to be true to itself must recognize that, in 
principle, any kind of education useful to China is within the 
possible scope of Christian education. Consistently with this 
principle any one of the foxir definitions of scope and purpose 
may be adopted as defining the field in which Christian education 
may most effectively work in order to make its largest contribution 
to the well-being of the Chinese people. 

79. Let it also be observed respecting all four definitions, but 
especially respecting the fourth, that the purpose as stated is not 
that of a single school, but of Christian education fis a whole. The 
acceptance of the fourth definition would itself call for a coordinated 
system of schools, since no one school alone could achieve the 
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proposed result and even many unco9rdinated sO'hools could, so to 
speak, achieve it only by accident. Each school in such a system 
would of necessity have a specific purpose contributory to the 
comprehensive end. In accordance with this specific purpose and 
consistently with its place in the system it might be limited to a 
particular class of the community, as for example a theological 
seminary might be limited to Christians who had already completed 
a certain course of study. On the other hand certain features 
would, if this ideal be adopted, be constant elements in all the 
schools. 

80. Criticism of the first three policies. 

a. The first policy as applied to a single school, and still 
more to the whole body of Christian schools, tends to unhealthy 
inbreeding. Isolating the Christian youth from their non-Christian 
fellows in the formative period of their lives deprives them of the 
^normal opportunity for Christian activity and tends to diminish 

their effectiveness as Christians. 

b. The second policy, making no adequate provision for the 
education of the youth of the Christiap community, either ignores 
the greatest source of power within reach of the church, or requires 
supplement by a second system of schools. It might conceivably 
express a legitimate purpose of some schools, but not of Christian 
education as a whole. Even if the first and second policies be 
combined , some schools being conducted on one plan and some on 
the other, the result would be an unhealthy separation of things 
that are better united. 

C. The third policy is open to the serious objection of making 
no provision for th6 development of a self -propagating and self- 
perpetuating Chinese Christianity, It lays upon a foreign system 
of Christianity the impossible task of transforming the moral life 
of China from without, and this too without making it vitally 
Christian. Under some circumstances a given school might be 
conducted with such an aim. As a general policy for Christian 
education in China it is quite inadequate. 

81. Defense of the fourth policy. 

a. It provides the tnost effective method of achieving all the 
ends contemplated' in all the other plans. Thus, it opens the 
possibility, to say the least, by not restridting the Christian schools 
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to Christian children, of educating thero in an atmosphere more 
calculated to make strong personalities and sturdy Christians. 

b. It clearly differentiates the task of Christian education 
from that of government and other non-Christian schools,"^ while 
also making itself contributory to the legitimate aims of such 
education. 

c. It permits all necessary or desirable differentiation between 
schools in accordance with their specific purposes, but enables each 
to make its contribution to the total result. 

d. It aims at the creation of a moral and religious force, 
personal and social; which is itself Chinese and an integral part of 
Chinese life, a force which can effect that life as no foreign agency 
or institution can. It thus recognizes the vital and universal 
character of the Christian religion. 

e. It looks to and prepares for the ultimate withdrawal of 
the foreign missionary forces and the leaving to a Chinese Christian 
church the completion of the task which the foreign missionary 
has begun. 

f. It proposes to the Christian forces at work in China an 
ideal large enough and high enough to call for enthusiastic 
cooperation, yet one that is not beyond the limits of the possible. 
Recent history, especially in Japan and Germany, has shown that 
the point of view, the ideal ahd the mode of thought of a people 
can be profoundly changed in one or two generations, and that the 
process by which they are so changed is education, largely the 
education of the youth in the schools. Intelligent and persistent 
pursuit of a goal clearly defined may in half a century result in 
the creation within China of an influential community representing, 
the highest ideals of personal, social and national life, a Christian 
democracy within the larger democracy of the nation, not foreign 
to the larger unit but a loyal and integral part of it. 

82. Although all these reasons may properly be urged for the 
adoption of the specific and immediate goal of Christian education, 
that is, the development of a strong Christian community, and are 
in the judgment of the Commission decisive considerations for such 
adoption, yet this adoption should never be permitted to obscure 
the larger view previously set forth in this report which recognizes 
that every useful kind of education is on principle includible within 
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the scope of Ofaristian education, and tliat there may arise situations 
when the higher principle will set aaide the lower. 

Since it is of the essence of the Chriatian spirit to desire to do 
good to all men as we have opportunity, and since it is al^o eBsentjal 
to the proper development of the Christian community that it pos- 
sesses eiud expresses in conduct the spirit of Christian service — the 
impulse to benefit their fellow men without too careful calculation 
of the reflex benefit to the church itself — Christian education must 
not too strictly' confine itself to measures which are directed solely 
toward the development of the Christian community. To be true 
to itself it must be sensitive to human need as such and responsive 
, to its call. For this reason Christian schools must in general be 
open to Christians and non-Christians without distinction, and so 
far as resources permit, schools whose distinctive purpose is phil- 
anthropic, should be included in the scheme of Christian education.- 
It ig especially desirable that the Chinese Christians should them- 
selves develop such schools as an expression of their Christian life 

83. Holding the balance between these two courses will not 
always be easy. But it will be a great gain if the Christian forces 
can recognize that their primary and immediate task is the building 
up of a Christian community possessing all the qualities that will 
enable it to become a force that will ultimately make China a 
Christian nation. Although they may not hold with absolute rigor 
within the limits of this task, they will gain in power and ultimate 
effectiveness if they depart from it only when it is clear that they 
must do so to be true to their fundamental Christian character. 

V. THE SCOPE OP CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

84. The extent of the educational work which the Christian • 
forces ought to undertake cannot be determined on una priori basis. 
It is a question of expediency in the nobler sense of that term. 
Account must be taken of the available resources, human and 
financial, the educational facilities provided by the government 
and the extent to which the particular type of education is essential 
to the Christian enterprise. 

85. The purpose of Christian education requires that it shall 
include all the types of education which are necessary for the 
development of a normal Christian community, except such as 
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are adequately provided for by other agenoieis. Nor must the 
boundary line be so strictly drawn as to exclude educational 
efforts which are the norma] expression of the spirit of Christian 
philanthropy. 

86. On the other hand the principle of economy and the 
limited resources for Christian education demand that there be left 
to the government and individuals all those enterprises which they 
can adequately undertake. 

87. Economy and the Christian spirit of cooperation require 
that the Christian forces shall seek wherever possible to cooperate 
with the government. This cooperation may take several different 
forms. There may be instances in which the Christian forces enter 
into partnership with the government in the conduct of a school, 
each contributing that which it is best able to contribute, and 
perhaps sharing the expense. Such cooperation already exists in 
at least one case, and we are recommending that it be put into 
effect, if found practicable in another instance where the Christian 
forces and the government are conducting special schools in the 
same subject side by side. In many more casep it is practicable 
for the Christian forces to exert a moral and religious influence on 
the students of a government school, the authorities of the school 
encouraging or at least not objecting to the undertaking of such 
work. This type of cooperation has been developed by the Young 
Men's Christian Association and the Young Women's Christian 
Association, and is to be commended. When the essential aims of 
Christian education can be achieved in either of these ways it is 
not expedient for the Christian schools to attempt to duplicate the 
work of the government or to compete with it. There may be 
whole departments of education which can best be dealt with in 
this way. We raise the question whether this is not true of 
engineering and applied science in general. 

88. A third type of cooperation is illustrated in the Training 
School for Physical Directors conducted in, Shanghai by the Young 
Women's Christian Association. A Isr^e proportion of the young 
women trained in this school become physical directors in govern- 
ment schools. The Young Women's Christian Association is thua 
cooperating in government education at a point at which its 
development is distinctly for the benefit of the womanhood of 
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China. In many cases the graduates of this school are the principal 
Christian influence in the government sehcol. 

89. The question whether cooperation between Christian 
schools and the government may take the form of a government 
grant toward the support of a Christian school is one on which 
there is wide difference of opinion among Christian educators. It 
deserves careful study ju view of present conditions in China and 
probable tendencies. What is certain'is, on the one hand, that a 
school which accepts such aid should loyally render the service in 
consideration of which the aid is granted, and, on the other, that 
money should not be accepted from any source, government or 
private, under conditions which will, by stipulation or implication, 
abridge the liberty of the school to ofifer religious, ethical or social 
instruction, or control the character of this teaching. 

90. What the Christian forces ought to undertake in the field 
of education must be determined from time to time on the basis of 
existing conditions. With a change of conditions the decision may, 
be reversed. Such changes of decision are much less likely to occur 
in matters that pertain to the heart of the Christian movement, 
theology and education for example, than in those that lie on its 
outskirts, such as engineering and architecture. 

91. ' The studies which the Commission has made have 
convinced them that under existing conditions, and probably for 
some time to come, the Christian forces must Conduct all grades 
(not necessarily all specific types) of education from the lowest to 
the highest, including the education of adults. It is essential to 
the Christian community that the development of character be a 
matter of first concern from the elementary school up to the point 
where education gives to the church its leader and minister. No 
other agency than the Christian school can at present be depended 
on to do this. Sunday schools may supplement the educational 
work of the public school, and Christian Associations may bring 
religious influence to bear upon students in non-Christian schools 
and colleges with excellent results. But they cannot under existing 
conditions meet the whole situation, or make the Christian school 
of any grade unnecessary. 

The time may come when a plan of much closer cooperation 
than is now possible may be worked out under which the government 
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will, perhaps, conduct the elementary schools and the Christian 
forces will supplement its work by adequa,te religious and moral 
training. There may be regions where this will soon be possible. 
But the church can never ignore the necessity for the religious 
element in education, and at least cannot now dispense with 
Christian elementary schools. 

92. What may be called the backbone of the community, will 
come mainly neither from the elementary schools nor from the 
university but from the middle schools. Pupils who do not reach 
this level of education will scarcely be prepared to be lay leaders. 
If they go beyond the middle school they will for the present at 
least largely join the professional classes. The strength of the 
church will come from the middle school. The leaders of the 
church at large, its educators and moulders of public opinion, will 
come from the higher institutions but must of necessity pass 
through the middle school. The qualified teachers of elementary 
schools will also come from schools of this grade. It is evident 
therefore that the maintenance of the right kind and number of 
these schools is the center of the educational problem. It is 
probable that no part of the whole task has received so little 
attention in proportion to its importance. 

93. Under existing conditions Christian schools must under- 
take to provide occupational and professional education in several 
different lines. A normal Christian community, efifective in its 
influence on national life, must include parents with Christian 
ideals of home life, preachers able to utter the Christian message 
clearly and persuasively, teachers of all grades, physicians, 
journalists, writers, orators, statesmen, social workers, leaders in 
commercial and industrial life. In each of these classes, moreover, 
it is necessary that efficiency in the specific occupation shall be 
intimately associated with Christian thinking and purpose. Not 
the man whose business and religion are carefully segregated in 
separate compartments of mind and action, but one who carries his 
Christian principles into his business, and his business efficiency 
into his religion, is what the new China needs. The achievement 
of this result on any large scale requires schools which combine 
educational efficiency with the most intelligent consideration for 
the development of character and the relating of religion to life. 
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94. A necessary complement to the offering of occupational 
education is the provision for vocational guidance. Every school, 
especially every middle school, should provide the students 
competent and sympathetic advice as to the occupations in which 
they can be of largest service, iind as to the length of the course of 
education which they should pursue. Education to capacity should 
be the basis of all individual advice. Every student should have 
all the education that will make him a larger personality and a 
more useful member of society, but ho more. 

95. Even more fundamental than vocational guidance is the 
maintenance of the sympathetic attitude toward all the perplexities 
and difficulties of the student, both intellectual and practical. 
In no way can the teacher more effectually express his Chris- 
tianity than in a sympathetic dealing with the perplexed student. 
But a necessary complement of this sympathy on the part of the 
teacher is the sense of intellectual freedom on his own part. He 
whose own mind is fettered can not sympathetically emancipate 
another. Within the limits of Christianity broadly interpreted it 
is essential that the teachers in Christian schools, both lower and 
higher, shall be cordially assured of their right and duty to 
investigate, discover and think. 

96. It must be recognized that schools of agriculture, forestry, 
engiheering, and applied science constitute a somewhat different 
class from those of theology, education, and literature, not because 
they deal with material things in a way in which the latter group 
do not, but because Christian principles enter less vitally into the 
educational process in the one case than in the other. It is 
therefore less necessary that schools of engineering, for example, 
be conducted by the Christian forces than schools of theology. It 
is desirable that there be Christian men in all legitimate occupations, 
but there is not a Christian science of metallurgy in the same sense 
in which there may be a Christian literature or a Christian 
industrialism. Yet the whole subject is not one to be dismissed 
lightly. If it be remembered how large a part of the population of 
China is rural, how largely the development of rural life will affect 
that of the Christian community, how significant results, moral as 
well as economic, have already been achieved in the United States 
by schools of the Hampton type, it will be evident that careful 
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consideration must, be given to. the whole problem of the place of 
education for industrial occupations . in a Christian system. Such 
consideration is given in Part III, Chapters, VII, VIII, and X. 

97. The Christian forces cannot attempt the. whole task of 
education in Chiria, or even respond to every demand which is 
based on a real need. In practice . they are compelled to choose 
between doing many things poorly and doing a few things well. It 
is always difficult for a missionary educator who is truly Christian 
in his spirit to refuse to respond to the call of human need, espe- 
cially to decline to provide schools for Christian"pupils or those who 
may become Christian. Our study has, however, convinced us that 
for the sake both of the Chinese Christian community, which, must 
eventually take over the whole task of Christian education, and of 
China in general, quality must be preferred to quantity. There 
may have been a time when poor schools, were the best that could 
be provided and served a useful purpose. _ But under present condi' 
tions one good school is worth more than many, poor ones. The 
aim should be to make every school a pattern worthy of imitation 
both by Christians elsewhere, and by the non-Christian educators. 
Schools that cannot maintain Ithis superior quality should after 
effort be abandoned, and no new enterprise should be launched that 
does not have reasonable hope of maintaining a high standard. 

98. The question of how many schools can be conducted must 
be worked ov^t separately for each region and for the whole country 
in respect to each type and grade of school. Under the improved 
conditions of travel in China it is better to have a good medical 
school in one area, than poor, ones with inadequate staff and 
indifferent equipment in two or three areas. On the other hand, 
the requirements of any area are largely fixed by the stage of 
development at which the ' Christian movement in that area has 
arrived. What is imperatively needed in one region may be beyond 
the needs of another. The ideal must be quality and efSciency 
in 'every area which is entered, but efficiency measured in terms of 
that area. 

99. With" a view to accomplishing the largest possible results 
with the resources available, general rules should , be, worked out 
showing the relative number, of pupils for. whom provision should 
be made in the schools cf different grades, and in schools, for girls 
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and boys respectively. As in the work already done in. this field 
by the China Christian Educational Association, the ratios suggested 
should, be based on reasonable expectations of the number of pupils 
who will pass from each grade or school to a higher. Account 
should also be taken of the conditions in respect to which different 
regions vary. The. results should be used as a general' guide to the 
number of schools to be maintained. 

100. An Institute of Educational Research. 

The fact that for several classes of schools there has as yet 
been developed no satisfactory method of education adapted to 
China, and especially to the development , of a strong Christian 
community, makes it necessary that in the prosecution of these 
lines of educational work there shall be a considerable element of 
experimentation and research. Moreover the whole system of 
education requires to be unified and the results of research 
coordinated. In the field of elementary and secondary education 
there are most important questions concerning the objectives and 
methods of education which call, in the judgment of the Commis- 
sion, for the development of an Institute of Educational Research 
under Christian control. The primary purpose of this institution 
will not be the education of teachers or the training of administra- 
tors, but the discovery of educational method in the broad sense of 
the term. This institute would, for example, help to solve such 
problems as the value of physical labor in the development of 
character, and. the extent to which and the method by which it ou^ht 
to be made an integral part of a Christian system of elementary 
education. It will call for men and women of the highest order 
of ability. It will take time to develop. It should work in close 
cooperation with schools of all types and in various regions. See 
the fuller discussion of this matter in Sections 251-257. 

yi. THE ORGANIZ.A.TION OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

101. The breadth and the character of the task of Christian 
education call for the cuoperation of all the Christian, forces of all 
nationalities and denominations, iand the ultimate fusion of all 
present and future work into a consistent educational system for 
China as a whole. It is almost axiomatic that the creation of a 
strong and able Christian community is one task and siiould be 
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viewed and undertaken as such by the Christian forces as a unit. 
This does not mean the merging of missionary societies at work in 
China, nor the control of all the Boards by a super-board, nor the 
abolition of denominations in China. It means intelligent coopera- 
tion for the achievement of a task too large for any single agency. 

102. Such cooperation calls for organization, and organization 
upon a well thought-out plan. Much thought has been given to 
this matter for years by those who have been engaged in educational 
work in China, and by those who have had a responsibility for the 
creation of public opinion and the general direction of the work of 
the Christian church, and much progress has been made. In 
expressing its own conviction, arrived at after many conferences and 
much discussion, that the time is now ripe for further progress in 
the same direction, the Commission is but endorsing the opinion 
of educators and administrators all over China. The task which 
the Christian forces of China face is one. It ought to be conceived 
as one, not only as is now largely the case by the leaders of thought 
and action, but by all who are engaged in any part of it. What is 
true of the whole Christian enterprise is pre-eminently true of that 
large part of it which falls under the head of education. But if this 
be true, it follows of necessity that each school should fill its place 
in the whole complex of educational forces with the least possible 
duplication of effort and that there should be the fewest possible 
gaps. We regret to say that we have found many instances of men 
and women, earnest, devoted, and self-sacrificing, who are losing 
a large part of the joy of their work and whose work itself is robbed 
of much of its efficiency, by the failure to apprehend the purpose 
and goal of the whole task, and the relation of their own special 
work to that task. The time has come when the whole Christian 
community, Chinese and foreign, should face this task, and 
intelligently direct its united energies to its achievement. This 
demands education of the whole community in reference to the task 
and its organization. 

103. Foregoing any extended statement of reasons in the 
conviction that these will be self evident, the Commission desires 
to commend to workers on the field and administrators in Europe 
and America, the following series of general propositions which 
represent its own convictions. 
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104. The plans for the future development of Christian 
educational work should be participated in by, and should include 
the educational work of : 

a. All the Protestant Foreign Mission Boards and societies 
operating in China, whether their home base is Europe, America 
or Australia. It is especially important that there be a perfect 
understanding and close cooperation between the British and 
American societies, since the large part of the work is supported by 
them. 

b. The Chinese church, and individuar Chinesei who are 
either members of the church or in sympathy "with its purpose, 

c. The Young Men's Christian Association and the Young 
Women's Christian Association, which, belonging originally in the 
class of foreign mission societies, have already become to a large 
extent organizations of Chinese. From the point of view either of 
their origin or of their present status, but especially because of the 
latter, they should be included in; the general plan for Christian 
education. ' ■ 

105. Not only in their general attitude and in the ways 
mentioned in Section 87, but specifically in the organization of 
their work, the Christian educational forces Should seek the utmost 
possible cooperation with government education. In particular, in 
the classification of their schools and in the division of the total 
curriculum, the government plan should be followed to the utmost 
extent consistent with efl&ciency and the achievement of the specific 
aims of the Christian school. Religious freedom and a measure at 
least of liberty of experimentation must be conserved. But it must 
not be forgotten that conformity to the government scheme in 
matters which are' not vital is itself an asset and contributes to 
effectiveness. In conformity with this principle, the Commission is 
basing its recommendations upon the system recently recommended 
by the China Associated Educational Associations as the standard 
classification for government education. This provides for a six 
year primary school, a six year middle school and a four year 
college. 

106. The governing principle of the unified system of Christian 
education must be voluntary cooperation. There is no overhead 
power which can legislate for all and compel obedience. Yet. acting 
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voluntarily, each missionary organization and Chinese church body 
may enter into cooperative agreements by which they will thereafter 
loyally abide. The union will then be, not a rope of sand, but an 
effective cooperative organization. 

107. For the lower education, elementary and secondary, the 
territorial unit of cooperation should be the province or a small 
group of provinces. The cooperative organization may be called 
"The Board of Christian Education." It should be composed of 
elected representatives of all the missionary societies doing lower 
educational work in its area and of the Chinese Christian eccle- 
siastical bodies. It should be adequately financed, have large power 
delegated to it by the missions and ecclesiastical bodies, and should 
have the services of at least two full-time executives. 

108. The functions of the Board should include: 

a. The securing of minimum essentials in school buildings 
and equipment, in curriculum, in qualifications of teachers, in 
methods and results of teaching; 

b. The regular supervision of schools, and provision for the 
training in service of the teachers ; 

c. Continuous study of the problems of the schools and means 
for getting the results to the teacher; 

d. Some adequate methods of testing the results of teaching. 

109. Within the province and for the purposes of supervision 
there should be districts. These districts may be organized on 
territorial or ecclesiastical lines, but preferably on territorial lines 
when these are practicable. 

110. The existing Provincial Educational Associations should 
take the lead in bringing about the creation of the above-named 
Christian Boards of Education. Being voluntary organizations of 
persons, they cannot themselves discharge the functions of a body 
officially representing missionary and ecclesiastical bodies. The 
Educational Associations should continue to hold their annual 
meetings, preferably at the same time as those of the Provincial 
Boards of Education, for purposes of conference and discussion of 
local educational problems. 

111. For the coordination of the higher educational work 
there should be six higher educational areas. North. China, East 
China, Central China, Fukien, South China, West China. In eacli 
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area in which there is a group of colleges there should be a higher 
educational council or senate, through which the work of all the 
colleges and universities should be coordinated. This matter is 
discussed more fully in Sections 210-224. 

112. To insure cooperation between all the areas, and to 
mould the whole body of schools and educational agencies into a 
smoothly working cooperative system, the work of the China 
Christian Educational Association should be organized in four 
departments: the Department of Higher Education, the Department 
of Elementary and Secondary Education, the Department of 
Religious Education, and the Department of Extension and Adult 
Education, each with its own council and secretary. The council 
of the Department of Higher Education should be composed of 
representatives of the Christian colleges, and the Councilof the 
Department of Elementary and Secondary Education of repre- 
sentatives of the Provincial Boards of Education. The .four 
councils should unitedly form the National Board of Christian 
Education. 

113. The specific duties of the National Board should 
include: 

a. Publication and promulgation of the plan above outlined. 

b. , Efforts to induce the Provincial Associations to take steps 
looking to the creation of the Provincial Boards of Education, 
and the higher educational institutions to organize federated 
universities in their several areas. 

c. The holding of conventions and conferences for the promo- 
tion of, these plans and of Christian education in general. 

d. The dissemination of literature looking to the improvement 
of Christian' education. 

e. The correlation of the activities of the Provincial Boards of 
Education, especially with respect to minimum essentials, teacher 
training, supervision of schools, provision of textbooks, and the 
testing of the results of teaching. 

114. With a view to securing greater symmetry and effectiver 
ness in the system of Christian education, and specifically to 
strengtheniiag what might otherwise be the weak spots of the system, 
it is recomrbended that- an increasing proportion of the funds 
available for Christian education be under the immediate control of 
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the Boards of Managers of educational institutions, or Provincial 
Boards of Education, and the China Christian Educational Associa- 
tion, and that these funds be available: 

a. For appropriation to schools which require strengthening 
in order to fill their places in the system; 

,b. For the promotion and improvement of education through 
publication, and the holding of conventions and conferences. 

The method by which a denominational Board pays the salaries 
of men and women designated by such Board for service in a given 
school, or for educational work in a specific position, has its advan- 
tages, and it may be expedient to continue it as one method, for the 
present. Its exclusive Or too general use inevitably hampers the 
development of the schools, and the other method of direct appro- 
priation to a fund administered on the field should be much more 
largely employed than at present. 

yil. THE HEART OF THE PROBLEM 

115. The study of education in any country inevitably involves 
tnany matters of detail, and the prosecution of it much organization 
and machinery. To this fact Christian education in China is no 
exception. But no attention to' details of organization ought to 
obscure the significant fact that China, a great nation of four 
hundred million people, is passing through an exceptionally 
intei'eBting and significant period of its history. There is a great 
mass of men, women, and children to whom national and interna- 
tional politics are of little moment compaired with the affairs of 
their own -farm, or house, or village. But in all the centers 
there is a surging, seething life. The new government, the new 
education, the new thought, the new industry claim the attention 
aiid enlist their thinking.' 

116. Into the midat of this new life the Christian preachei^ 
iaud the Christian teabher, believing that they possess in their 
message the answer to China's problems and the solvent of her 
perplexities, are endeavoring to make this message a vital force in 
the life of the people. Compared with the millions of people they 
are a handful. Compared with the government, weak though it is, 
their resources are me&gre. Compared with the schools of the 
government, theit numbers are few and their student body small. 
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How shall they: make their influence most effective? How shall 
they turn the stream of China's life into the .dhannels of power and 
of safety ? 

117. The Study which the Commission has made, in the case 
of some of the members extending over yearsj in the case of others 
a few months^ has brought them to the conviction that Christian 
principles may yet become the controlling force in China's life. 
But whether this tyill be the case will depend in no small measure 
upon the wisdom and intelligence with which Christian education 
is carried on in the next few years, and the generosity with which 
it is supported by gifts from Christian lands. Evangelism is 
supremely important. But evangelism itself will fail if there are 
not schools in which to produce evangelists who, knowing the 
Christian message, can speak to their own people, Chinese to 
Chinese. If Christian education fails, the growing stream of non- 
Christian education and of anti-Christian influence will submerge 
the Christian movement, or reduce it to a place of minor 
importance. The future of Christian education is not yet assured. 
To say that it trembles in the balance is to use too strong language. 
There are many schools, well established, well-equipped, well 
staffed, that cannot easily be destroyed. But it is not yet settled 
whether Christian education is to be the determining force or a 
relatively insignificant and diminishing factor in Chinese life. 
On the answer to this question will largely hang the decision 
whether China will become a Christian nation, perhaps the 
stronghold of Christianity in future centuries. If the present hour 
of opportunity is vigorously and wisely seized, if unimportant 
differences are forgotten and all our efforts are united to build up a 
system of education, sound, vigorous, progressive, and fundamen- 
tally Christian, which shall in turn create a strong Christian 
community expressing in its life the spirit and principles of 
Christianity, we may look with hope to the time when the religion 
of Jesus will be the religion of China. But this demands that we 
give diligent effort both to unite all our forces in China in the 
development of an effective, coordinated system of education, and 
to secure in Europe and America the personal and financial 
resources that will sustain such a system until the Chinese church 
shall take over both its management and its support. 
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118. The challenge of the situation in China, and of the 
possible influence of Christian education in securing a progressive 
reconstruction in government and all social organization, is a 
clarion call to all who believe that the people of the West and the 
people of the East should work together for the common good of 
all. We appeal to the citizens of Great Britain and the United 
States especially, to interest themselves in the problem which the 
Commission has been facing, that they may realize that the issue is 
not one for teachers or professional educators alone, but should 
enlist the intelligent sympathy and practical support of every lover 
of humankind. 



PART III 
SPECIFIC TYPES AND GRADES OF EDUCATION 

CHAPTER I 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

I. The Elementary School and the Christian Community 

119. Christian elementary schools were first established for the 
purpose of making an opening for the preaching of the gospel. The 
breaking down of prejudice, the winning of the confidence of the 
parents, the provision of a recognized Christian center in town or 
city, and the conversion of Individ uals-^these were the objectives. 
But, as the Christian community has developed, the elementary 
school has assumed a new function, that of providing for the children 
of that community a sound education in a Christian atmosphere, 
and so laying the foundations of Christian character in the impres- 
sionable years of childhood. In this way the schools bear a large 
part in the upbuilding of an intelligent Christian society, able to 
accomplish its great and difficult task. This, it is generally agreed, 
is now the main purpose of Christian, elementary education, though 
it should still open its doors to other than Christian children, and 
thus enlarge the sphere of Christian influence. Further, since 
Christian education as a whole includes as one of its important aims 
the selection and training of the future leaders of the Christian 
community, such training should be given in the elementary schools 
as will develop those elements of character that are essential to true 
leadership, and those who give signs of potential leadership should 
be encouraged to enter the middle school. 



Note. In accord with the principle adopted throughout the report, the 
six year elementary course proposed by the China Associated Educational 
Associations is assumed in this section. It includes the present lower primary 
course, and two years of the higher primary. The higher primary third year 
becomes the first year of the junior middle school. 

( 57 ) 
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120. So conceived, the function of the elementary school is 
one without which the Christian community of the next generation 
will be immeasurably weaker, and with which it cannot afford to 
dispense. The Commission believes that for the present at least, 
and probably for some time to come, Christian elementary schools 
should continue to be maintained as essential factors in the life and 
work of the church. This implies, however, that they must 
actually do that for which they have been established. Unfortunately, 
the Commission has found many schools that do not justify their 
existence. Either the education they offer is so poor that it fails to 
give to Christian children an adequate training, and so discredits 
the whole Christian movement, or the Christian power of the school 
is too weak to make any impression on its students or on the 
community. Such schools should be improved or discontinued. 

121. Because of the intimate connection that exists between 
the Christian schools and the life of the Christian community, it is 
increasingly necessary that the schools should reflect the spirit and 
the ideals of that community, and that it should assume their 
direction and support. Exclusive control of elementary schools by 
missionaries has already, for the most part, been replaced by joint 
control with the Chinese church ; as rapidly as the church in any 
part of the country can assume the responsibility, the direction 
of elementary education should pass into its hands. There will 
be need of wisdom in making this transfer in 6uch a way that 
it will increase the educational and Christian efficiency of the 
schools. 

II. Christian Elementaby Schools and the Chinese System 
OF Public Education 

122. In a former chapter it was shown that th^re is a, 
permanent place in China for Christian education as a whole 
Does this apply to the elementary schools ? The question is one of 
first importance, and it requires careful consideration. 

It is generally agreed that Upon the governtnent of a country 
rests the responsibility of seeing that adequate provision is made 
for the education of all children, and for securing their attendance 
at school. Such provision may be made either through the public 
operation of all elementary schools, by public control of the 
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standards of schools privately maintained , or by various combina- 
tions of the two methods; ■ 

123. Within recent years Chinese educators have accepted 
this responsibility and have set themselves to provide universal 
facilities of modern education. The task before them is one of vast 
proportions. There are in China seventy million children of 
elementary school age. According to the statistics of the year 
1916, only 4,086,962 of these children were actually attending 
schools that are recognized by the public authorities. This is one 
per cent of the total population of the country. Even . including 
such of the private schools of the old classical style as might be 
expected in time to reach the standards of modern education, 
provision is how being made for the education of less than two per 
cent of the population of China, which is not more than one-tenth 
of those who should be in the elementary schools. 

124. To establish, staff and maintain ten times the present 
number of schools is a tremendous undertaking; but there can be no 
doubt that it will be successful eventually. The Christian forces are 
aiding in its accomplishment through the maintenance of elementary 
schools. The fact that the Christian schools will be relatively few 
in number, at present only 4.3 per cent of the total, makes it all the 
more necessary that they be good in order to make a contribution of 
any value. 

Further, the progress Of education in China is being aided by 
the belief of the members of the Christidrl community in the value 
of modern schools. While only two per cent at most of the total 
population of China are in the elementary Schools, it is estimated 
that ten per cent of the Ohtistian community are in the Christian 
schools. 

Lastly, a system of public education tends to become rigid and 
to discourage variation and experiment. There is an educational 
justification for the existence of a relatively small group of schools 
that is free to conduct experiments, to develop along somewhat 
different lines, and to emphasize aspects of education which receive 
too small attention or are entirely neglected in the public system. 
Especially is there need in China to-day for schools that express the 
printsiple that the religious needs of the child are to be provided for 
in a comprehensive educational program. 
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For these reasons, the Commission believes that the Chinese 
educational authorities will recognize the value of Christian 
elementary schools, provided always that they actually give an 
education of a high standard. 

126. The following principles should guide in the relations 
of the Christian schools to the public system of elementary 
education : 

a. Pull recognition should be given of the duty of the 
government to make provision for the adequate education of all 
the children of China, and of the fact that all private schools must 
in some way be brought within the scope of the national school 
system. 

b. Christian schools should loyally meet all legitimate 
standards of the public system, particularly those concerned with 
buildings and equipment, the qualifications of the teaching staff, 
the supervision of instruction, and the composition of controlling 
bodies. 

c. As far as is consistent with their function as recognized 
" variants" from type. Christian schools should follow the govern- 
ment classification of schools, content of curricula, and disciplinary 
regulations. 

d. Government inspection of schools should be welcomed, and 
ofiicial recognition of schools be sought, provided always that this 
does not involve the sacrifice of that which is the very essence of 
the contribution of the Christian schools, that is, the maintenance 
of the Christian spirit and ideals. 

e. One benefit arising from a close relation to the government 
system is the removal of the suspicion that Christian schools tend 
to "foreignize" children. In order that they may actually be 
Chinese in spirit and method, the direction of the schools should, 
as far as possible, be undertaken by the Christian community 
rather than by missionary organizations. 

f. It should be recognized that Christian schools cannot be 
maintained in every community. The number must be limited by 
the extent to which schools can be effectively conducted. It is also 
possible that in some places, where the publicly-conducted schools 
afford a good education and adequate provision can be made in 
otlier ways for realizing the religious purpose of the Christian 
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school, it may be in the best, interests of the Christian movement 
as. a whole not to maintain a separate elementary school. This 
would be the case particularly where the existence of a Christian 
school is likely to be regarded as competing unnecessarily with the 
publicly-supported school, and friendly relations between the 
church and the general community are thus imperilled. 

g. Instances have been known where Christian schools have 
been allowed the free use of temples or other public buildings, 
or receive annual grants from public educational funds. It 
is doubtful, however, if a widespread development of financial 
help should be expected; and, in view of the present uncertainty 
of government policy, it appears to be wise not to depend upon 
public grants for the maintenance of Christian schools. 

III. The Number and Distribution of Christian 
Elementary Schools 

126. a. Christian elementary schools follow the present 
government classification into lower primary (four years) and higher 
primary (three years). Of the former, there are 6,637 schools with 
151,582 students, and of the latter, 962 schools and 32,899 students. 
This total of less than 200,000 students in Christian elementary 
schools is 4.3 per cent of the elementary school enrollment in China. 
The proportion of Christian students to the whole varies greatly in 
different provinces from 32 per cent in Fukien to 1.1 per cent in 
Yunnan. 

b. Christian schools do not reach all the children of school 
age, even in the Christian community. Taking the total of the 
Christian community as 1,000,000, it contains at least 200,000 
children of school age. The total enrollment in Christian elementary 
schools is less than this number, and it is probable that more than 
half of those in the schools are from outside the Christian 
community. One mission reports that of 3,014 students in lower 
primary schools, only 640 (or 21 per cent) are from Christian homes, 
and of 511 higher primary students but 157 (or 31 per cent). Some 
Christian children are attending other schools, but it is a coni^er- 
vative estimate that from one half to two-thirds of the coming 
generation of Christians is growing up in what is practically illiter- 
acy. Further, the large majority of children in the lower primary 
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schools are in the first two years, and most of these leave school by 
the end of the second year, before they can have become permanently 
literate. Actual figures concerning elimination could not be secured, 
but the condition is serious. The Commission urges that careful 
studies be made to ascertain how much of the effort in the element- 
ary schools is being largely thrown away because of failure of parents 
to cotitinue children in school. There should be definite plans 
adopted to meet this condition. The church as a whole should 
inaugurate a campaign to secure the regular school attendance of 
all Christian children, at Christian schools, where , they exist, 
until the completion of the elementary course. Such an anticipa- 
tion of the introduction of compulsory education by the government 
would be of inestimable benefit to the Christian community and 
would encourage the public educational authorities; 

127. The number of boys in attendance at school is consider- 
ably larger than that of girls. According to the Survey Volume 
the proportion of boys to girls in all Christian lower primary 
schools is 68 to 32, and in higher primary 71 to 29. In the public 
and Christian schools combined the proportions are 96 to 4 in the 
lower primary, and 95 to 5 in the higher primary. This startling 
discrepancy in the amount of provision made for the education of 
girls indicates the greatest lack in Chinese public education, and 
the place where help from the Christian movement is most needed. 
Especially in the country districts the Christian church has an 
almost free field in the education of girls. 

Increased provision for the education of girls can be made 
either in separate schools, or by co-education. The latter method 
has been found in many parts of the country. There is much to be 
said for it in the lower grades. It avoids the necessity for a 
duplication of schools; it makes possible the employment of women 
teachers for young children of both sexes; and, by the combination 
of two existing schools, it secures a larger staffi and better grading 
of students. In the higher grades, the experiment should be 
made with caution. In any case, co-education should be limited 
to day schools. 

128. It has been the expressed aim of many missions, 
realized to a large degree in some parts of the country, that there 
should be a Christian lower primary day school in connection with 
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every organized congregation, and a higher primary boarding 
school in every large Christian center. While sympathizing with 
the desire to extend Christian education in this way to all Christian 
comiQunities, the Commission is of the opinion that the prepent 
combined strength of the Chinese church and the missionary 
organizations is insuflBcient to maintain in a satisfactory manner 
so large a number of schools. It, therefore, recommends the 
following policy in regard to the distribution of elementary 
schools: — 

a. Only so many schools should be maintained as can be 
brought to reasoBable educational standards, and can be made 
effective in their Christian influence upon the students and the 
community. Where this involves,' as it undoubtedly will, the 
abandonment of many existing schools, this should be looked upon 
not as a lessening of the influence of Christian education, but as an 
enlargement through concentration of effort. 

b. Schools should be wisely distributed, with consideration 
both of their immediate influence upon the local community and 
also of their largest contribution to the church as a whole. Isolated 
schools tnay be necessary in districts newly entered by the Christian 
church, but, in general, schools should be so located as to permit of 
easy connection with a larger educational organization. . 

c. Elementary day schools should be so grouped, with regard 
both to location and administration, about middle schools, as to 
insure the steady progress of large numbers of students from the 
lower to the higher schools. A small but closely coordinated group 
of elementary schools, sending a large proportion of students to the 
middle school, is more effective in every way than a much greater 
number of widely scattered schools. '■■ i 

IV. Types of School 

129. The Commission was glad to find in the elementary 
schools a general approximation to government standards. While 
there still exists throughout the country a large number of the 
so-called old-style classical schools, the number of these under 
Christian auspices is small. Unfortunately, many others have the 
name without the reality of modern schools. These should either 
be made what they claim to be, or be given up. In the villages 
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the schools have usually only one teacher, and are often very 
ineflScient. There is, however, an increasing number of excellent 
"model" schools, with simple buildings that conform to the 
standard requirements, with trained and supervised teachers, and 
with teaching that is equal to the best in similar conditions in other 
lands. In the cities there are still too many small schools housed 
in dirty, ill-ventilated shops or rooms connected with church 
property. 

At the opposite extreme are the city schools, both day and 
boarding, under either church or mission control, with well-graded 
classes, trained teachers, attractive classrooms, and large at- 
tendance. The advantages of concentration, judged by the criterion 
of Christian influence, are most manifest in such situations. 
One such school is worth more to the Christian movement than a 
score of poorly-conducted ones. 

130. The number of kindergartens that the Commission 
found was disappointingly small. The Chinese need those aspects 
of education upon which the kindergarten has laid emphasis. In 
elementary schools of the older type little is asked of the child in 
the educational process but receptivity. In the kindergarten the 
child must make his contribution of self-active effort before 'the 
teacher can furnish the interpretation and guidance which 
constitute her contribution. Educational method is thus a process 
of interaction between the child and the teacher, in which the 
child furnishes the impulses and the interests, and the teacher 
their organization toward the ends of education. Through manual 
and other activities, by means of drawing and music, by the 
quickening of the senses, the teacher seeks to secure from the child 
original expression, so that he may be said to make the larger 
contribution to his own education. 

A child whose first approach to the process of education is 
through the kindergarten, is found to be much more alert and 
quick to learn, and his progress in the elementary school is more 
rapid than that of the student who commences with the more 
formal methods. There is need for many more kindergartens. 
There is also need for the use of the methods of the kindergarten in 
the first two years of the elementary course. Kindergarten training 
should be given not only to prospective kindergarten teachers, but 
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also- ."toi those who are to teach the .lower classes in the prirriaryi 
grades. .<i ■.•h;- 

'- !'' 131i ^Undoubtedly one cause of inefiective schools has been the 
confusion of aims iri schools oi different types* "Vy^ithou't atteaaipting 
a full treatment of the subject the Commission makesithe following 
suggestions of; types .of ; schodl that should be naaintained. . ■ 

'132. a. KindergartenJ : Kindergarten classes should be; est. 
tabliShed'in elementary schools, ot in a separate institution if that 
is not possible, where the number of young children warrants it and 
resources are available. Further, the teacher of the first -two years, 
of tbei elementary school should be trained in- kindergarten methods 
or iathe project imethod. The ideal plan would be a combined 
course with no break at the beginning of the first year in the 
elementary schooL • ; ! 

133w b. ■ i Village school. The Christian church should main^r 
tain as many village schools of distirjotiv© character as possible.' 
Probablyi one half of the population of China i lives in small oom- 
muHiities pf from one tOithree hundred persons each. mIh these fa^BD 
villages a type of school is required that is radically different from 
that in yae large town or city. The life of the people is essentially 
homogeneous, and the chureb should meet its rieedSs as a whole.; 
A: icombined ,'' church -iand -school, " eondncfbed) as '/ a r religious, 
educational,' and ; social centre /for children and. adults ;ailife&,! 
would be^ mighty forcei to uplift the community, i; Que manj as 
teacher-preaoher, ' ' definitely trained to meefothe probleriisiof the 
village, might better meet the situation than .two .men. ' n 

■ . This school should attempt.no ambitiouaclass- room programme. 
Emphflisis should be putou the rmastery! oiCithie three vR's,. andson 
siimpl© I training im hygiene, good, ditdzetisjiipt home-niakingaad 
market-gardening, all directly applied to conditions-i|a,tHe. village. 
For adults there should be evening cl assess an enlarged -SnildasJ 
Sdhcjol with, the widest possible educatiianaHi features, among *hich 
the. teaching, to read by. means of phonetic script or/obaraoter .would 
be piominent, and winter weekrday claJsses in regiohB(.'wker€J farita 
Wfltk is largely suspended for some months. During ithe busy 
seasons' of planting and harvesting thei BchooJ; sbduldibeicIo^ed;ito! 
esabte. the ehildrei} to hel^ in the fields. .At this timk t&e teacher 
also.saisilt show his^ -Identity ■ with thejpeopd© )b^ joiriingiiin; thfe 
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field. wqrfcii, or; lie^ might attend an ijistitufee. planned. liDu^ ruril 
teachers. .- '. j;i.y 

9 !, ;The villlage school would normally cover ^the, work bf the' first 
four jrears only and have .but one , .teacher. .Where the iteachier's> 
wife could, takei classes, or an assistant was employed, the fnlbsix 
years course>would be given. The teacher should, b*. trained in the 
use efthe.ungraded school methods; i The school should be supported 
in the .first ;jplace by. ra- central fund, but as soon as possible -its 
Support; should be undertaken by the local community, with such 
grants-insaidi rom the central fund as are^ necessary. In some, cases 
the eStablishmeflt and ^aulpport by. the mission or the whole church 
of.a.district, of one-iOr two model aohflolaiof this nature would b© 
aufiioient.;, stimulus to liaad to the voluntary undertaking of others;: 

134. c. Central boarding school. Those responsible for the 
estaHi^iaaent of schools have rightlyi stressed the< importance of 
haviag childreiliover twelve years of age live in a hoarding school, 
where ithey, are under .continuous Christian influence.^ ' iTh^i village 
day ; schools 'should be grouped about central boarding schools, 
which would take students, at the beginning of the- fifthvyear and 
continue them.oip into the junior middle school for. one, twd.'or 
three years. Sueh a school should be located 6n the outskirts of a 
town with., which the 1 villages are naturally connected. The 
building,! while i conforming to establisheld standards, should 'be 
inexpensive; i and its eq.uipment as simple as possible; There 
should be three ;or four . teachers for' a sch'6ol of sixty or so. 
Emphasis should be laid, upon those subjects that prepareth^ child 
to' meet the problems of the. rural community; especiallyi . should 
more advanced . work in • agriculture be. given, by a well- trained 
teacher. Such a school, if under Chinese directioh,^ would provide 
unrivalled' opportunities- for the ■ development of Chinese initiative 
in Christian education. : ■ ' 

3 35. d. Town and city school. In larger towns and in 
cities. elementary schools are tending tobecome day schools. They 
should be well-staffed with one teacher for each class. Thiere 
seends to be no adequate reason for the maintenance of one teacher 
schools Jn the cities; in these communities comparison wilt be 
made With the best schools conducted by the public authorities. 
A combination of two or more small schools, even though under 
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dJiffereiil! denominatiqns, ivQul^ greatly aid; tiie 1 whole ^hriatian 
movemient. in tha place^ -A ciaher curribuLuiii should be provided 
tban' that of; the iviUage'sohiDols,'. with .local variations to meet 
^peoifip- needs Qf:.the;children; for pcouipation/ai training- ■" t- 

The present large and rather expensive city higher primary 
boairding;. schools. should Neither develop: into, full junior middle 
^chools.or become six-year primary day schools; The multiplication 
of numbers of central -boarding schools isvto be;preferredf and the- 
inaihtenaaice of; strong .elementary dtiy schools,: . This is in line with 
prorbaible devslojiBQ&nts detailed in the following section. -•- :<-^ 
■I '. In a,ny .boarding gchbpl adequatie piiovision must be -made for 
the housing and oversight of ^th&Btudemtssi.iOne-more teacher should' 
beLemployedi'than'in a day school in order toi take full advantage of 
the opportunity! to influence the stud^dtg personally in-games, Study- 
hours, and through the gocial and religious activitiesiof the school. 

136. - School buildings^ ; Too oftem-there appearsto beafeeling 
that there is no- middle ground, between school buildings ^thab are 
absolutely to be condemned and expensive foreign style structures.^ 
In the elementary gradsathefoteignized building is, as a rulev out 
of place and .somestimes harmful to the. influence of the..schOol,- 
Materials .and structure, should be. adapted to thai resources and 
oohditiohs of the locality, and a result should be sought which is 
hoinelike and attractive.! - This means that the standards €01 
buildings ^.nd; their equipment shoiitld be; worbed- out largely by 
Chinese who are thoroughlyfauiiliarwith-thei conditions in which 
the sicfeoQl lis to be Ibcatedi When these standards have been 
adopted no better use oould be made of' miission ifunds than the 
erection in. central locations, of ^a few models,' which oould be. copied 
in i other places. /The Commission recommends the erection of a 
residence for the teacher in connection with the school. 

137. Curriculum. It has^ already been said' that the alni of 
the elementary school is- the production of intelligent Christian 
personalities, for the good not only of '-the individuals themselves 
but also of the Christian community and of Chinese society as a 
wholci It -is not possible to analyze in any detail the implications 
of this aim, and 80 to discover the spe'cifio objectives which should 
determine the curricula and the activities of the school. But a 
summary of these: objectives can be given. 
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a, A sound and well-developed body* and such physical 
habits as will keep the body in a healthy condition and make 
possible a clean, normal, vigorous mental and moral* life. This 
includes knowledge of hygiene, correct persOnsil habits^ and 
play. 

b. Emphasis on the fundamental habits and> attitudes that 
make up Christian character in the child. Without attempting 
an exhaustive list, these would include: (l) habits of trath and of 
honesty in action and thought as well as in word; (2) a habit of 
looking at things from the standpoint of others, which is the 
essence of unselfishness, this to include, in particular, care of the 
weak and helpless and kindness to animals; (3) sensitiveness to 
the promptings of conscience, and a growing appreciation of the 
standards of right conduct; (4) increasing strength of will, to obey 
the dictates of an enlightened conscience; (5)' a normal child's 
attitude of trust in and love for the Heavenly Father, expressing 
itself not only in worship and prayer but in service to His other 
children i 

C. (1) A sound training in the fundamental tools of educa- 
tion, i.e. readingj writing and the fundamental operations in 
arithmetic, all in their applicatiotis: to the life which the student 
is to live. This should be the heart of the formal' teaching. By 
the end of the lower primary the child should be able to read with 
ease and : pleasure Mandarin or the local vernacular, to write 
ordinary letters and bufeiniess forms, and to use his knowledge of 
arithmetic in the ordinary (processes of his daily life. On the 
completion of the higher primary he should have mastered easy 
Wenli and have acquired a habit of and love for reading. (2) The 
general knowledge that every child should / have to broaden his 
outlook and enlarge his sympathies, such as the facts of health 
and sanitation, understanding o-f the world about him (including 
nature study, Stories of child life,iu other lands, and the main 
facts of geography), ,and a sympathy for the past, gained mainly 
through I stories from the history of his own and other lands. 
(3) The training of the elemCntairy skills of the hand, including 
(^rawing, ha/ndiofaftS, needlework, and gardening. . (4) The 
arousing of an intelligent iijJt^regt in the life of the social groups in 
which the child lives, and; in plhei' forms flf society. 
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d. The development of an enlightened patriotistti, and an 
understanding of his fundamental duties and privileges as a member 
of Chinese society. This would start from the studies of his own 
social group. ,, ■ ' 

e. Some understanding of the vocations of his group, in order 
to enlarge his sympathy, to arouse his interest in the choice of his 
own vocation, and to give him some training .(the amount to be 
determined by careful study) in the chosen vbcatittn. • 

f . Training in courtesy and in those forms of etiquette which 
are the expression of a spirit of consideration for others. 

g. Training in the happy use of leisure through the apiptecia- 
tion of books, art and music; the participation in games and in 
social intercourse ; and the cultivation of hobbies, which may grow 
out of the vocational subjects studied. The child should be so 
taught, however, that be finds his highest pleasure in his work. 

138. In general the standard curriculum of . the government 
should be followed. It represents the serious attempt to adapt to 
Chinese needs the experiences of other lands; It leaves eiiougli 
room for variation, so that the Christian school may make its own 
contribution to educational method. There is a distinct advantage, 
also, in the use of a somewhat standardized' curriculum for the 
Christian schools, based on that of the government, with carefully 
worked -out courses, especially in' those subjects in ' which there is 
variation from the government course. This can be done without 
unduly hampering the freedom of the individual school. Teachers 
should be encouraged to experiment and to put the result of their 
experiment at the disposal of others. The curriculum should be 
marked by growth. 

139. Religious education. The subject of religious education 
is treated in a separate chapter, but one aspect must be considered 
here. Should attendance at Bible instruction and religious services 
be required of all students in the Christian elementary 'school ? 
The Christian school exists primarily for the training of Christian 
children; it is a private school, and no compulsion is put upon 
any parent to send his child to it. It has therefore, Seiemed 
reasonable in -the past to expect all students alike to attend classes 
in religious instrjiction' and! churrch services. If ithis is carefully 
explained to tl^e parents of all new studeiitsvSaflBculty is not likely 
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to arise. . When complaint is madeby the students' themselves on 
the score of; lack' of interest, the cause williprobably be found to lie 
in the 'wajy iii' Which" classes' and .' servicesr ai-e conducted. They 
should be made the most attractive parts of the whole school life; 
If'the Christian' influence of the school is made to depend upon the 
alttractiveness of the character of the teacher and 'the spirit of :th4 
whole School life,' more than upon seb lessons or required attendancei 
it will matter little? what tthe actual regulations of the school imay 
be. Under s'Omfe circumstances it may even be found advisable to 
remove definite'requirements. - ■ ■ • ' - 

-' 140.. OccupationaL training. ': In the face of the poverty of 
so liarge a part of China's population,: which compels the withdrawal 
of most chiHrenf before' they have completed the elementa,ry school, 
it seeins necessary to introduce at every grade courses- that wiU give 
the students some direct preparation for their *ork in life. Pot 
the child -who? goes'-nb further than the first four years of the 
elementary school, t:oeoupational training should take the form of 
simple handwork, based upon the local industries, homework fof 
girls, gardening^ including the care of animals and poultry; and 
the raising of silkworms and bees. At the same tlm^ 'the occupa-' 
tional values of; reading, writing, and arithmetic should be emphaT 
sized as the necessary basis for all advance in life.' ' : 

Most children will receive their, final- schooling in the higher 
grades of the elementary sbhool and should be given direct training 
in occupational courses that will help them to do. better in life. 
The'se are 'particularly heeded for children in boarding school. 
Choice of courses to be ■offered' should be made only after a study of 
the occupations of the locality. Among them. -will be gardening 
and simple farmwork, theiuseof the abacus and simple bookkeeping, 
practical lessonsindomestic'science for girls^ training in some' of 
the fundamental 'processes that underlie several industries, such 
as wood-work, metal-work, leather work, kud designing, and 
industries that can her carried on in the home, such as weaving and 
tailoring. ■ ' , ' ■ • 

141. ' Mention has been 'made of the need for training in the 
care of health.^ Painful evidencewas discovered in many places of 
neglect, on the part of those in control of schools, of the' health of 
their students. TJrihygienic classroomsj crowded, danip or ill-* 
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ventilated dormitories, "urisuMJjlblei.desks'i and ^iSiatSf ousatieaka'bli 
toilet 'arrangements,! filtiiy sthdi'iinBerefen'ed' kitchens and -dirifegr 
OFobmsj. all. wets fonnrt in fevei^jpaTt ofiiChinauand' often' in*"w>haA 
were considered schools of the better. class. Appallimg iignotance 
of, or strahge indifference to tHerulas; of Ihygifenic JiVingimaHc far 
too many, schdoisi ' Teachers should) be-.igivendndiBti careful traiinmnfg 
in this subject, and those who are in control ofschoolssboiiildrlisteii 
to the-coiiiplaints of- the teachers jfad isee t(ha!t>baaf ffloraditionis are 
righted. . Teachersi ishould also beishd^n.ihowifto ideterab-the- taiorfc 
sainple orgamicfdefeets, as of the eyes and ears^ iand thte' approach oaf 
the diseases of childhood. lArrangdmfirits shduMJbeimade thereby 
^M children, in'elading those in village. sdheols, are given famBdicai 
examination at least once a yean 'HerB tihe cradperatioDi of iChristian 
doctors and, mrairses is necessary. The charge soiDlie1iime& laid .'agaiaat 
missionaries,— would that it .were alwaj^si unjust-^-thatttitoey J caxe 
so much for the souls of the Chinese that they neglect, to care for 
th^irbodies,' mjViSt:' bfe; removed- by a -persistent-,cam:paigtl''for good 
health, v; ^;; i'- ^.i; ■■ '. ! ■■(I.)) ,: . mtWr. '] •< Ik,' ■A 

VI,. The Teacher , . 

142.' We. haveireome\to thfe most important factor in- the 
stiecess of the Christian lajhocls, the teacher. What' he is, the 
school will be. For this reason it seems neceissary' here taiefer 
hriefly to "eertain aspects of the subject, leaving, however, fuller 
treatment- to the chaptet on the Education- of Teachers. > W& would 
indicate first what should be expected in the 'man or woman who ds 
to train the boys and girls in the Christian schools. ■.:•: 

a. He should have a sound body and^uch physical habits as 
are desired in the students. He should also be fond of play sti that 
he may lead his students in recreation. ■ ,U 1 ■>> .; 

' : . b. In his own life he should embody those ftmdsmaeintal habits 
and attitudes which are essential elements in Cbrisitiaia; character, 
and ihe should have that personal power which makbs' character 
attractive. • ' ■ * •)•> ' ' • .>ji-.. , i, :'i 

..D'C. He must himself be master of the tools of knowledge) 
eepftciaHy being proficieiit in 6h6 lise- of his own langiiafee. Hii 
knowledge bf other subjects should be sufficiBntliyi extensive tO' meet 
all legitimate deaaateds of tjhe'elemtentary curriculum, abd'eXaet so 
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iat as it goe^i He .-needs imaginatiion inorder to grasp knowledge 
as the child?, doea, obiectively and in its human relations. Method 
is even moffe iiniportaiit to the elementary teacher, than extensive 
equipment in subject matter. . ■ 

d. He' should be able to use his hands, respect the work of 
men's , handsi and .be able to : enlist the children?s interest in 
practical occupati'ons. j. ... '■ 

e. Since the Christian school exists primarily for the sake of 
the. Christian oonimunity! the teacher should have a close relation 
to the churcb, be in complete sympathy with its ideals, share in 
its activities, and take setiously his duty as its representative in 
the schooL His loyalty should be not to an individual missionary 
nor to the mission.bat to the Christian church. On the other 
hand he should be guarded, iby - wise organization, from too 
great 'control by ignorant or conservative local church^' boards .or 
individuals.;' : . .. ■,>' ■ ' ..-'■ 

" f. The teacher should be made to feel that in the Christian 
school he is serving his country quite as truly as if he were in a 
publicly-supported school. He should be encouraged to ally himself 
with local or provincial teachers' associations. In this and in other 
ways everything possible should be done to remove from the school 
all that marks it as,'' foreign." Care in this regard may obviate 
much future trouble. , . - 

■'•'•' 14S. • Reference must, be iriade t6 the need for a wider adop- 
tion of modern methodsi of instruction. The traditional method 
in ' China' has been a lecture by rthe teacher with the student 
listening in respectful silence. This is still the method largely 
in vogue in middle schools, especiaMy those ih the public system, 
and it is found in many elementary schools. Probably the greatest 
cause of the widespread indifference of the mass of the people to the 
new education is that the attempt to impart new subjects by the 
methods formerly used with the classics, has resulted 'in failure to 
^ive the child a training of value. The government has seen the 
importance of teacher training and is succeeding in the public 
normal schools to a degree that is unrealized by many missionaries. 
It. would be a safe prophecy that Christiati' elementary education 
will stand or fall during' the next ten years according as it awakesor 
not' to the absolute necessity for training its teachers. ' 
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'i ' 144. ' Uormal training, howeverV is not enough to guarantee 
t&e! continued success of the teacher. No one can do hie bfest work in 
isolation, and most of (the. elementai-y teachers are ^obliged to pass 
moWtfas at' a time without an opportunity to discuss their problems 
with others who understand them. They need the stimulus of some 
one who can bring fresh vision, new methods, and direct advice on 
the numerous difficulties of the classroom. This is particularly 
the caseiiwhere the majority of lie' teachers have had little or no 
professional traioiing. . The observation of the Commission in China 
is that many metfiocne teachers are doing excellemt work provided 
they are visited^ r^ularly by sympathetic and skilled supervisors^. 
It is strongly recommended that all elementary sebools be grouped 
in districts, that- a smpervisor be engaged for each district, and 
that, if it is necessary, in order to carry out the plan, to close some 
schools, ftWs be done in jorder; that the most experienced teachers 
may be freed for these essential positions. No one should i be 
given supervisory liesponsibility unless he has taught successfully 
f QT' ■ some years and ias then been given de&iite training for the 
work of overseeing and directing, teachers. Since the snpervisot 
should' be thorougMy familiar with the conditions existing in the 
elementary schools iifc follows that he should, ideally,, be a Chinese. 
Foreign supervisors;- should be employed only when Chinese with 
suitable experience iaod training cannot be found. Good salaries 
should be paid in order that the best men may be secured. .'■ 
"'The importance of this recommendation cannot be -over- 
estimated. No one change in ieducational policy will mean such an 
advance in elementary education as the general adoption of a plan 
of expert supervision. The training of supervisors should be made 
one of the strongest features of normal schools and college courses 
in education.. : ■ - • ' ... 

' ' '145. Wi-th the introduction of co-education iitlto lower ^tades 
has arisen th&question whether men or women should teach in them. 
As a matter of fact' some bf the best government schools have both 
men and women as teachers in their lower grades, and this seems a 
satisfactory arrstngemeilt in f a grad'ed- school with a number of 
teaehers.'' If kindergatten' methods are' used in the first two years of 
the' course 'it' would seiem tetter that the schools should be taught by 
women. In one-teacher village schools a man teacher wouldi as a 
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Jule,. :be prefevredj both .beaau§e,ol' the prtfblfem of -ehat>.ero.]lage for 
£i; young vy;oiQani. and- also bec.ause of the variety of activil<ies-i!ii 
;Which it is recommended that he engage.y /It wouldrbeiiplfatin the 
grillage situation- if b^th:husband. and rwifp< were trajnftd' teafciheBSj 
^nd shared;in;the responsible duties of the-position< 'So -".'rrr 

.VII. Organization and Control- , , „..,. „.ts. 

■ 1 .146. Christian elementary .schools were originally ■opened'<b'y 
•individual missionaries and were unrelated 'to. each other. ' In tao 
many places they still retain' this -i isolation. Where, connections 
Jiavei been formed it. is chiefly amoiig schools under Jthe direction of 
bne missionary, or in one imission' district. -The same, condition. 
Usually in its extreme: form, exists in the case 'of: schools- conducted 
by- independent chutchea ; or church bodies. -.iModefrni^ educational 
practice 'in other: lands is : all against this -lack of system, aiid 
expet'ience in China. shows how ineffeetiire.iis independtency as a 
school policy. wSomeiform of organization intp- a . coordinated 
systena is essen1;ial to economieal and suec^sSial; administration. 
(See, Part 11, Sections 101-104) i: The following comprehensive 
plan: of organization is irecommended. It would natui-ally include 
both elementary and secondary schools, .but ^definite, reference 
is; made here only to its relatipn to- elementary sdhoolsi Control 
shiQuld, be divided among three .^administrative bodies, central j 
local, and intermediate.: '■ ■ ' ■ ', . '.. -j i <> j ; ■ i . i. i- 
. ^ -147. a. There should be a strong central boacd representing 
all itypes and grades of: schools in a given area. . Its functions in 
relation to elementary education would include: 

(l); Determination of general educational policies^ decision ^s 
to the establishment or closing of schools, and their classij&ca^tion; 
legislation on matters affecting the system as a whole, .d-, 

(2) The establishment of minimum: essentials 4ii buildings 
a,nd equipment, curricula, qualifipations ,pf teachers, and other 
similar matters; and the adoption of methods for insuring 
adherence to these standards, i' '_,■:. : 

(3), The provision of means :; for- the adequate training of 
teachers, , for theii; regular supervision, and for their : improveilQent 
in service .^hfough such, ^igencjes; as summer sphools arid- teachers' 
institutes,.-,-,? I'j;':.- '; < ■. :,;.■[■,■ ;?. ' .,", -'lo^ni- • ' ::( ,:: ■■■ • ■'{ 
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(4) The testing of the results of the educational process, by 
the inspection of schools, examination, of students, and the use of 
standard' testsv ''■:,'•' 

(5) The ^disbursement; of central? school funds supplied by 
the Mission -Boards and the- church organizations. 

Four types of central control are- found, through boards or 
committees of (1) a mission, (2) a church organization, (3) the 
ecclesiastical body representing a church and a mission, and (4) 
an interdenominational regional association or union. Where 
boards of types (1) and (2) exist in the same area or are controllers 
of schools of the same denomination they should be combined in at 
b6d,rd of 'type (S). Membership on the board should not i be by 
nationality but be dependent upon ability to, direct feducation; but 
one half at leaJst:of the total membership shjpuld be Chinese. For the 
sake of efficiency and economy in administration, it is recornmended 
that infer denominational provincial or regional boards of education 
be formed- to which the mission and church' organizations should 
delegate most of the functions listed above, with the exception -of 
the decisions as to where schools should ' be opened or closedj.and 
the.' disbursement of 'certain funds. While the engagement and 
immediate control of supervisors will often be most easily under- 
taken ' through the existing denominational orgstniz&tion, the 
general direction of supervision should be under the .provincial 
boards, ih. order.'that the whole system, may be standardized. m 

148; b. A local school board is a necessary part of thd 
admiiiistraitive machinery. ;■ ■ -I 

(1) It should be closely related to the governing body of the 
local church, but it is advisable that it be a ^epalrate board, 
appointed for the sole purpose of serving the interests of the 
school. It should be composed of members of the church, the 
pastor, and the supervisor. 

(2) The functions of the ' school board should be clearly 
defined. They are to provide' and maintain adequate school 
premises arid equipment, ■ to share with the supervisor or the 
district board in the appointment of teachers, to collect local 
contributions- to school funds,' to pay th.e salaries of teachers, and 
to asdst the teachers if asked to do so. It is not in any way part 
df' its 'function 'to su|)ervise instruction -or to' interfere in' the 
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management' of the school; but it may make recommendations or 
complaints on these matters to the distriqt board or the supervisor. 

(3) The school board should do all .possible to interest the 
church members in the school and to secure the attendance of all 
the Christian children of the community. This may require 
financial assistance from the church in cases where extreme poverty 
would make it otherwise impossible for children to attend school; 

149.. Ci Between the central and the local boards there should 
exist as an important intermediate body of control^ the district 
board. It ' would be the connecting link between the legislating 
body and that which immediately controls the school. 

(1) " Its'fiinctions are to see that the requirements of the 
Central board are met, to appoint and supervise teachers, and to 
handle funds granted by the central authority for ^ihe schools of 
(he district; = t ; ■ 

(2) A district should have at least one officer giving his 
whole time to supervision. While he may for the time being be a 
foreign missionary it is anticipated that all such positions will in 
the near future be filled by Chinese. 

■ ' (3) For the present, existing mission or church districts will 
make -the simplest units of intermediate control; but where a 
number of schools of different church connection are located in 
the same district, union boards are recommended^ especially for 
the purposes of supervision. It may be necessary to differentiate 
between the educational functions of supervision and the financial 
functions of superintendency, the latter remaining with the church 
or' mission board. 

150. di The provincial boards should be linked up in a 
National Board of Christian Education. , 

VIIl. Finance 

151. The methods already suggested for the improvement of 
the existing Christian elementary education' call for a large increase 
in expenditure, especially for better buildings, higher salaries for 
teachers, and the addition of a large number of supervisors and of 
inembers of the central^ administrative bodies. Mission Boards 
should make larger appropriations for elementary schoolsithan they 
have done in the past. But permanent support of elementary 
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education by foreign missions, everl if possible, would be a calamity. 
As rapidly as it can be done without injury to the schoolsj their 
support should pass to the Chinese church; 

■152. School funds will be drawn from two sources, local and- 
central. As large a proportion as possible of the cost of each 
school, including the capital cost of the, building) its equipment 
and maintenance, and the salaries of the teachers, should be met by 
the local Christian community; and these local funds ishould be 
handled by the local iSohool board. What is needed in order to. 
supplement this amount should be given from the central fund by> 
the central or district board of education in the form of grants-in-: 
aid, conditioned upon the hiaintenance of definite standards. The 
desirability of securing support from th^ local Christian commurlity 
should not, however, be made an excuse for poor schools. Wherfe 
a school is .maintained the grant-in-aid should be sufl&cient to 
insure real eflBiciencty... 

153. Appropriations from the Mission Boards or the church 
organization in China, as well as any special funds otherwise secured, 
should be,disbui!sed by the largest controlling unit, the central or 
district board that directly represents the ecclesiastical body con- 
cerned. It should allocate funds to the local school boards on the 
basis stated. It may be feasible at some future time for the 
interdenominational provincial board of education to handle these 
central funds as a whole ;i but that is not essential to the plan^ 
Existing mission and church organization should be utilized for 
the present. 

In addition to the money appropriated for individual schools, 
funds must be found for the cost of district supervision and of 
ceatral administration, both provincial and national. Within 
reason these expenditures should be a first charge upon central 
funds. Another matter of prior claim is the erection j and a large 
share in the support, if necessary, of a few centrally-Ioeatedi model 
village and town schools, which, as experience has proved, are very 
effective in 'stimulating' local boatds' to establish similar schools^ 
Where central funds are limited they can best be bohfientrated on 
these -twd' items of supervision and the eondufet of model schools.. 
This will involve the closing of maiiy feeble schools; but it must 
be repeated that only so many schools should be permitted as can 
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atiaQus-tely realize the standards of/education?il aiid Christiaii. 
efiiaiency. . . .' . , i vi? .. ... ; ;. 

154. The boards that handle school funds should be ;composfid. 
dfi: both. .Chinese and, foreign members, even ■where for the ,time 
bking most of the .moriey comes froraiabroad,. The u-ltimatfe ideal 
iB;toi bring ail elementary education under Chinese difectioji ; the 
r^alizatioii "of this, ideal must not be delayed because, of a iake, 
eondeption of the conditions under which: funds contributed from 
a;broad may be administered. It is frequently said' that /the -body 
or the persons disbursing funds miist be of .the samei niitionality as 
those that contribute them. We would question thisassumption^ 
ini the admirable ^ords of an article on; "The Relation of Church 
ajid Mission in India," in the International Review. of Missions for 
April, 1920: '. . - ; - 

■ . ;"The money, given by Christian people in the West for the 
support of missionary work is given by them foj the work of Christ's 
Kingdom, and while it is entrusted to a missionary society to 
disburse, it in no way follows that the control of such money must 
be in the hands of men personally known to-OTracially kin with those 
whohave given it. The best mind of the supporters, of. missionary 
work will look only to see that the money given : is most fruitfully 
used for the extension of the Kingdom of God." . . ' ■' 

- .Experience in not a few places is showing that an: added sense 
of trusteeship comes to, the Christian qhurch when it :is wisely 
invited to share in the: disbursement, of funds, originating.' from, 
abroad. ' ■ J 

IX. Summary of Recommendations ■ • ■ ^ 

155. The main iproppsals. looking towar(i the icaprayemenj;, o£ 
Christian elementafy education are summarised in this; section. 
The figures after each recommendation refe,r tp^the se,ctigp of 'th,is 
chapter iri which the subject is treated at greater length.,, i i ' 

(1) The fundamenta,! aim of the, Cbristiaij fichppl,; is , th^ 
development in the students of Christian cba,Tacter. Ppj- the full 
realization of this aim the school must be educationally e^ient aji.^ 
successful in embodying and imparting; the Christian spirit.. No 
school should be maintained which does not justify, its e?i^t]ejjic,e:,in 
both regards, (119, t28-a, 137), .;;.-,; 



Oils ,(2).' The Obristiaiii cBChool iesixiatff primarily for .the good of 
the- Ghiristi-aa community, and the' dis'tribution -of schools and the 
iifflet'hods i&f their-operation should te determined byits needs. ■ The 
SiPplication of this principle does riot imply! the s&xcltusiom of non' 
ChtiStiko children, but. a greater cbnceriitratiion iof^/effort upon the 
taslji of giving an a(iequate education to*ikllV'the eMMren'of 'the 
ChristiadxjfcSffltaunity.. ; C119-'121, 128). iwwdfif; "•' HUi i?..~ ;. i. r! ,;, 

(3) It is natural and right that the public authorities should 
look upon the Christian schools as in reality, if not in name, a 
part of the nation-wide system of education. Those who direct 
and teach in the schiWlfelbhould see thit they embody national ideals 
of education, v^hile^they also make their distinctive contriljution to 
Chinese educational practice. (122-126) 

(4) Both, in administration .and in the content of their 
instra6fti!6ri"'tHet)llHstianschbbls should be intimately related to the 
life 6f th'fe conli!riunity in ^wHich they are established, ' Especially 
in farm' villages shotiM the school definitely serve as' a centeir for 
the=,'wHoie community.-' '(12i,-138-135') - li-'i" '•>.'; : ■ > :n- d?ji.x 

(6) Ghristiaii schools ^^hiDiuld be definitely' organized into 
a' Complete .isystetn',' with district, provincial and national- boards 
irf ied'ucati'oiii fefeSh' With its dwn fuiictibns and its own executive 
officers. ' .The inem'bershi'p^' of these- boards should be largely 
representative :6f the" ehiiieSe>'ch'Urch. (146-150): S'l '^ii .; a.-^tL-.ov 
L.ui (g.) -nGreaterem'phasis should' be put upon the paramount part 
ittt'tobtf^Aliaaiifen of the ainiis 'of the' Christian school tliat is played 
bytheiteaeh&r; atfd much more adequate pro"vision should be made 
foS'th^fee-lectitin arid' jirofessional training of teachers. (142-146) 
!o ' ijj) iExpefjit-sUpervtsion of all teachers is ah'imperativ^^ 
need, and schools should be grouped in districts- and a supervisor 
appointed^ foi- eaeli district.' This draining of men and wom^n for 
thieie impoitant po&itib.ns 'ehoifld' be.one of the first tasks of an 
enlarged iprogratame of' iioririal schools and. coUegfe cbursies in 
education. (144, 146-'J49) ^^ -« '-i-^ ■•i'' : »'l :•■' X«*ri' .v'>'^ .i-liilRji..:. 
ni;" (8) -The principle shouM Be adopted and adhered to^ that 
only so: many schools shall be maintained as reach the standards 
dete'^miiied'b.r the -central! boards.' :(128> 9rfii«f J t)»> i ,'i • ;>v;ou 
Liiii (9) Central' funds appropriated by Mission Boards' and 
other bodies should be «Bed mainly for the support of the 
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supervisory and administrative, staff, the training of teachers, the 
maintenance of a few model schools, and the assistance of local 
schools with grants-in-aid. : An increasing share in the support of 
the elementary schools should be secured from local sources by 
means of fees, church contributions, and individual gifts; but tob 
early, and extreme application of this principle to am individual 
school must not be allowed t& injure its efficiency. (151t15,4) 



CHAPTER II 

SECONDARY EDUCATION - -. ■ 

1. The Specific Function and' (Jentral Importance of 
Christian Middle Schools 

156. Middle schools constitute! the center pf ]the educational 
system. They supply a large part pfljie teachers , who develop the 
lower schools.. They supply the most stable and self-supporting 
part of the educational pyramid, and furnish the best and la.);gest 
portion of the students w:ho enter thp Christian colleges. 

167i. The Christian middle schools are at this stage the most 
vital part of the whjole Cliri3|;ia,n enterprise, They influeace ypung 
people at the time when they are ma^ng life decisions, choosing 
vocations, fixing personal habitg and social; attitudes, beginning tQ 
form permanent attachments tOi, friends, masters, school^ and 
church, rapd; accepting or rejecting Christiauity. They topchijth^ 
great rniddle classes , of society ampng which the church; is. now 
growing 3.nd gaining its, greatest; strengths They do not produce 
the forenapst; leaders, but furnish the bofly.of sturdy supporters of 
Christian society. , , n ?.■■'■ ,.' a 

, ,158. - Middle schools are (Jepeniding on ifeies for a large pairt ol 
their support^ and as they improve in.ctuality,: and increase in size; 
economic efficiency, and in the ability to meet, the n^eds oltheir 
constituency, they will be able to secure still more support, from 
their fees. They should also receive an ever-increasing, support from 
interested Chinese^ especially from their former istudents, Jtdenot, 
however, likely that the church itself . cani soon undertake the .main, 
support of this grade of school. Therefore th^i missions should 
consider the support of their middle, gehodlsj^ncQf the first; and 
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largest items on their bTjdgets. In some missions this may mean 
closing primary schools or withdrawing from college work or 
definitely uniting vyith other missions to make the middle school 
work stirong. 

Mission policy as to the relative importance placed upon 
secondary and higher education is shown by the appropriations to 
the respective types; more than half a million dollars to sixteen 
colleges and universities; only a quarter million to one hundred 
and fifty middle schools. That means an average of approximately 
the cost of one missionary to eacb tniddle school. Each school 
should have in addition to the maintenance of its own principal, 
unencumbered by other mission work, at least the cost of one full 
time teacher for each twQ'thirds of a class (six for four classes) or 
for each fifteen students, and in addition an adequate sum for 
supplies, equipment and running, expenses. According to our 
estimates the. cost of a good school of six classes, with about one 
hundred and seventy-five students and. a minimum staff, would 
exceed its fees by from $2,500 to $5,100. The Middle School 
Survey of 1918 indicates an average net cost of between $3,000 and 
$4,000. 

159. The speeific:aims of the Christian middle schools are four. 

a. To provide every Christian boy and girl of twelve or four- 
teen years of nge with an opportunity for such an education as will 
enable him or her to fill a useful, independent, and more than 
ordinary place in society.' This means that practically every school 
must give both general training for life, and special occupational 
training. 

b. To present the Christian religion and its program of 
evangelism, social betterment, and patriotic service. 

c. To enlist and train the workers upon whom the success of 
the Christian enterprise chiefly depends, especially teachers and 
evangelists. 

d. To open a way for the few of outstanding ability to proceed 
to university and professional training. 

Ii; General Statement of the Situation and Outlook 

160. The middle schools of the government have not proved 
adequate to the demands for seewdary education in China. There 
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is large opportunity for the development of private schools, which 
is being taken advantage of by Eoman Catholic and non-Christian 
organizations as well as by Protestant churches and missions. 

161. At present the course of study in government schools, 
which is followed fairly closely by the schools of most missions, 
consists of a four-year lower primary school, a three-year higher 
primary school, and a four-year middle school. In general the 
higher primary school as well as the middle school has been a 
boarding school, and in most cases the middle schools have been 
organized from classes added step by step to the higher primary 
schools. 

If the proposed plan of six years of elementary work and three 
years each of junior and senior middle school work, is adopted, as it 
seems likely to be, the Christian schools should also adopt that plan. 

162. Protestant Christian middle schools are of following 
types. 

(1) The general type, a small middle school with a large 
higher primary school attached, the course giving little or no 
occupational training, and not much training for life except of a 
linguistic and cultural sort. These schools attract chiefly on 
account of their English classes and their good discipline. The 
course usually conforms fairly closely to college preparatory 
requirements. 

(2) The Anglo-Chinese college type, predominant in the coast 
ports where the training in English and Chinese has occupational 
value, and prepares the students for colleges in China and abroad. 
These schools are usually large and flourishing with the teaching 
partly in English. Higher primary schools are not always attached 
to schools of this type. 

(3) Several degrees and types of compromise, varying from 
"the small vernacular school (giving one period of English a day) to 
the large middle schools attached to colleges, which usually offer a 
strictly college preparatory course, and teach in English. 

(4) The occupational type. Such schools are rare. There 
are a few small normal schools and a few which give, or plan to 
give, industrial or agricultural training. 

163. Some Christian middle schools are union enterprises, 
but most of them are denomii#ational in management, though 
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frequeritly not strictly so in student body, or even in staff. Some 
are privately- managed and are not under any mission, while others 
are managed by the Chinese, church, with or without financial aid 
from the missibn.. Some mission middle schools, with missionaries 
on the staff, have Chinese principals. 

, 164. Christian schools usually have good grounds; fairly 
good, buildiags; less good equipment; curricula which are not 
closely enough related to the needs of the students; teachers of fine 
spirit, some of whom have had professional training, almost all of 
whom are overworked; physical training, the quality of which 
varies greatly in different schools; good school athletics; and a 
strong spirit of service and patriotism. Contrary to a rather 
general impression, the teaching 'of Chinese is fairly good in 
these schools. ",■■ 

III. Co-EDUCATION 

165. There is practically ii)o co-education, in middle schools 
in China, although it has been recently approved by some govern- 
ment authorities. -Neither the Chinese nor foreigners, with whom 
the Commission discussed the subject, favored co-education at this 
period, and the Commission does not, therefore, recommend it. 
(See Section 457.) 

IV. Occupational Training foe Boys 

166. An education of middle school grade may be made a 
suitable preparation fox the following occupations. 

a. Teaching. More middle school graduates go into teaching 
than into any other occupation. In some cases the number of 
graduates who enter teaching is greater than that of those going into 
all other occupations. The development of the Christian church, 
and the Christian educational system, depends in large measure 
upon the teachers, yet the preparation of teachers has been badly 
neglected. Immediate and extensive efforts should be made to 
provide adequate training for this occupation. 

b. Business. This occupation receives the next largest 
number of graduates, and a large majority of those who do not 
graduate. It may not bear the same relation to the Christian 
enterprise as does the teaching profession, but it does have a very 
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important relation to .it. The church, it is evident,', is now 
developing most strongly among the upper middle classes and the 
Christian middle schools are drawing students chiefly from the 
business portion of the communities they serve. The parents of 
their students are mainly professional people, merchants, shippers, 
agents, bankers, managers and owners of land and houses. The 
demands, therefore, for preparation for such occupations are in. 
most cases second only to those for teacher-training. 

c. Clerical positions, requiring a moderate amount of knowl- 
edge of Chinese and English » claim the next largest number of 
middle school graduates. These are ofiSce positions in foreign and 
Chinese firms, in schools, and such organizations as the Young 
Men's Christian Association, in publishi'ng houses, neivs paper 
offices, government offices, steamship and railway offices, post 
offices, customs, telegraph and cable services. It must be frankly 
recognized that the desire for preparation for business, and for 
these clerical tasks, has up to the present time been one of the chief 
factors in the development of Christian middle schools. The 
schools which have offered preparation for such 'positions have been 
able to charge good tuition fees, and have prospered financially. 
The demand for such preparation has, together with the entrance 
requirements of the colleges, determined the amount of English 
taught in the schools. It may be urged that the preparation of 
boys for such tasks is not the. purpose of the Christian schools, and 
should not claim too much of their attention. Yet the service 
which these young men may render China and Christianity ought 
not to be underestimated. 

d. Agriculture and allied occupations. Inasmuch as the 
population of China is mainly rural, we are forced to consider the 
neglect of training for rural occupations a serious national, educa- 
tional, and mission problem. The church must relate its rural 
schools to rural needs. Vocational training must be given. The 
extent to which it should be made prominent in comparison with 
the types named above, which are closer to the work of the 
Christian enterprise on the one hand, and to the demands of the 
chief supporting constituency on the other, is a question. 

e. Industrial Arts. This term does not apply to trades that 
demand only apprenticeship training, or to technical occupations 
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which require more than middle school tmining. The selection of 
such subjects, and the discovery or training of teachers for them, 
are exceedingly difi&cult tasks. The agricultural teachers will 
come directly and almost solely from the colleges of agriculture. 
But there is little hope of any similar source of supply for 
teachers of the industrial arts. Teachers must come out of the 
trades and industries as well as from technical schools. Close 
connection with those trades and industries must therefore be 
maintained. 

Fine arts, especially those related to industries, would probably 
constitute the core of the studies in a school of industrial arts. 
This at once relates this type of training to the school system as a 
wholes since teachers and supervisors of drawing and art are 
needed in all grades of schools as well as in many important 
industries, and in business. Designing is an important profession 
in China. Surveying, the supervising of building construction, 
draughting^ photography, and interior decoration are occupations 
which could be included in this group of industrial arts^ Others of 
more nearly trade-school grade would be included in schools 
ranking as junior middle schools, or on the other hand, in schools 
giving teacher-training. 

The important question of the relation of the church and its 
educational work to the new and rapidly advancing industrialism 
in China needs careful study; (See Sections 387-408.) 

V. Types of Schools to Be Developed for Boys 

167. The first practical question, arising from the need for 
occupational training, is whether such courses should be combined 
in a single school and if so what types of schools would naturally 
result. As a rule a school should give but one kind of course. 
But in view of the importance of teacher-training, and the broad 
character of its needs, and inasmilch as so many middle schtiol 
graduates take up teaching, this type of occupational training ought 
usually to be included with each of the others. The business and 
clerical types are so much alike that thfey can without difficulty be 
giveii together. This policy would point to the following schools 
as the cbmmon types; 

1st type — The normal school, giving teacher-training, ; 
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2nd type— ^The city middle school , preparing for business and 
teaching. 

3rd type — The rural school, speci.ilizing in agriculture and 
teacher-training. 

4th type — The technical school, emphasizing industrial arts 
and teacher-training. 

168. The second question is as to which of these schools should 
be the common type. 

Although the training of teachers is of prime importaftce, a 
school limited to that work should not be the usual or ordinary 
type of middle school. 

The agricultural and industrial arts schools, with their normal 
courses, are the ones which, in the long run, will do most for 
the uplift of the mass of the population, and no finer task could be 
undertaken by the forces of the church than the development of 
these schools. Such schools are, however, expensive and difficult 
to develop, and will have to be financed largely by the missions, 
since they are usually for the poorer classes, and would thus receive 
little in fees or local contributions. 

The commercial-normal school, which is closest in type to the 
existing schools, carries with it the largest measure of local support, 
and comes nearest to meeting college entrance requirements. 

169. Next comes the practical question as to whether each of 
these schools should add a college preparatory course, leave that 
training to certain types only or to special schools, or provide for 
college preparation in some other way. 

170. The proportion of middle school sttidents who actually 
enter college varies greatly in different schools but is in general 
very small. If certain middle schools attached to colleges are 
counted out, the proportion is still smaller. It seems, therefore, 
only right to provide occupational training for the major fraction 
who do not go beyond the middle school, and at thfe same time to 
afford opportunity for other students to proceed to further study. 

171. If the experience of any school has shown that all, or 
nearly all, of its entering students actually take a college education 
and so obtain occupational training there, it, may legitimately have 
a program of studies *ncluding subjects of the traditional college- 
preparatory character. Nevertheless, every effort should be made 
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in such schools to make the whode program of studies as full of 
real life value as possible. Let it be carefully noted that such 
schools are not generally recommended by the Commission, and 
also that it is essentially a part of the recommendation that the 
occupational subjects in other schools should be so handled as to 
afford the cultural lvalues usually Ascribed to less practical subject 
matter. 

,172. Most schools send the majority- of their upper-class 
students and graduates out into life, and to meet the needs of 
these, our Christian schools should be occupational schools, usually 
of the commercial-normal type. No subject should be included in 
the curriculum of schools of this type simply on the groutid that it 
is at present considered necessary as preparatory to college. On 
this principle such subjects as higher mathematics an'd ancient 
history, used in the traditional classical sense, would be excluded. 
These tend to create; a divisive factor in school life, the result of 
which is likely to be an unnatural crowding of the "more 
honorable " college preparatory course by students with no real 
college hopes. The college course should be so planned as to give 
the ocoupationally-trained men the same standing as the college 
preparatory students. Thusthere being no handicap in taking an 
occupational course, and no loss of prestige by not taking some 
other sort of course, all students will take one of the occupational 
courses, and those who do not go on to college will go out into life 
prepared to render Teal service, to understand the social and ethical 
values of their particular callings, and with a sense of gratitude 
toward the institution. 

: 173. The difficulties in coiineistion with agricultural and 
industrial arts schools are niiuch greater, except where college 
courses are given in Chinese. On account of the large amount of 
time given to technical instruction it is doubtful whether these 
schools can prepare students to take college work in English. Even 
the normal graduates from such schools may find it impossible to 
take college work in English. It will be necessary for the colleges 
to offer a preparatory year for the students from these schools. 

; 174. The coUeges should have a plan which will enable 
graduates from commercial-normal schools to enter college on a par 
with college preparatory graduates, and for agriculttiral and 
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industrialartsschoolgraduat.es to do likewise after a preparatory 
year in English. -' - ' 

VI. MiDDLB Schools for Girls 

175. The great majority of girls go from the middle schools 
directly into home-making, teaching, or some form of sociad and 
religious service. An increasing number are, however, going on to 
further study in college, normal school, medical school, nurses' 
training school, Bible training school, or training school for physical 
directors. A few enter the business world as clerks, or stenogra- 
phers, or in similar positions. 

176. • Almost all Chinese girls beconie home-makers, either 
immediately after leaving school or a few years later. Every school 
for girls ought, therefore, to aim to prepare its students to be 
good wives and mothers, and to make happy homes. Domestic 
science and household economics are subjects of fundamental 
importance. The study of food values, of balanced diets, the 
care and discipline of children, first aid, hygiene, sanitation, 
and the treatment of illnesses should, in our judgment, be included 
in the curricula of all middle schools for girls. Intelligence along 
these lines is of even greater importance in China, than in countries 
where there is far more general knowledge of such matters. A 
simple model home, in which a few girls live for a time, assuming 
full responsibility for everything in connection with it, isa valuable 
addition to the class room study of home-making subjects. The 
partial responsibility of the ;older girls, for little girls, has, in 
some schools, proved to be a useful training in the care of 
children. Observation of kindergarten work , has also proved 
valuable in demonstrating methods of teaching and dealing with 
little children. 

We recommend that all middle schools for girls include 
courses on domestic science and household economics, and that 
some schools specialize along these lines. ; ,i - 

177. A large number of the graduates of middJe schools for 
girls. will teach for the interim between graduation and marriage, 
and a growing number are continuing to teach after miarriage. 
One of the most urgent needs in China to-day is for well trained 
teachers for elementary schools, Christian, government and private. 
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Graduates of' middle schools, \yho have received some normal 
training, have done excellent work in elementary schools. Christian 
•middle schools for girls can render service of immeasurable 
valpe, by furnishing elementary schools, Christian and non- 
Christian, with teachejs of thorough training and strong Christian 
:«harabter. 

I Grirk^'nmy he trained, to teach in elementary schools, either in 
union normal, schools, or in normal courses in 'middle schools. 
{See the chapters on The Education of Teachers and The Education 

of' Women.) ; 

In view of the great need of women teachers in elementary 
schools, the large proportion of middle school graduates who will 
enter the teaching profession, and the fact dihat all mothers need 
at least some knowledge of teaching methods, all middle schools 
for girls should probaibiy include courses orj education, and should 
provide for practice teaching under supervision. It is our judgment, 
however, that there should be, in every center, one strong normal 
school for girls. In most cases this should' probably be a. union 
school, all the missionsconcerned' uniting to make it a thoroughly 
strong institution. There may, however, be some situations iii 
which it may be. wise to: assign to the school of one mission the 
responsibility of doing this work for all. 

1,78.. Social and religious service. Every middle school for 
girls should, offer courses which will prepare its students to be good 
citizens and to render useful service in their communities. Such 
•courses should not only hold up ideals, but should also be very 
Klefinite and practical in the teaching concerning needs and the 
methods of meeting them. Actual service for the people of the 
neighborhood should alio be a part of schdol life. 

■ All Christian schools for girls are giving courses in religious 
•education. No part of the curriculum should ;be more carefully 
planned, and no subject demands stronger teaching than does this. 
(See the chapter on ReliglDUs Education.) These subjects are, and 
should fee, a part, of every student's work, and especial provision 
filrourldib© m£(,de for the training ol those girls who plan to go into 
some form of' religious service upon leavingi the middle school. 
This may 'sometimes be doiae most effectively in' a separate school, 
similar *6sthe school fnr the training of teachers. 
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Inasmuch as tlie number of girls who go from middle school to- 
college is comparatively small, in proportion to those who imrnedi- 
ately enter the home or the scliool room, the preparation of studient^ 
for college should not be the determining factor in the planning of 
middle school curricula. On the other hand, the number of girls 
who desire to go on to college is steadily increasing, and it is 
important that they be thoroughly prepared. In a center where 
there are several middle schools for girls it might be well for the 
missions supporting them to consider developing each along a 
different line, one school preparing girls for college, another for 
teaching, another majoring on domestic science, a fourth, perhaps, 
specializing on preparation for social and religious service. In 
some centers, it may be wise to consider the uniting all girls' 
middle schools into one school, thus securing an institution large 
enough and strong enough to offer several elective courses within 
itself. 

Whatever specific plan may be followed, we recommend the 
closest possible coordination between the Christian girls' middle 
schools of each center, to the end that waste and duplication may 
be avoided, and the varying needs of Chinese girls met as adequately 
and completely as possible. The needs and opportunities of to-day 
demand specialization, thoroughness; and a high degree of effec- 
tiveness. These cannot be secured if four or five schools with only 
moderately adequate equipment and staff, are all trying to meet all 
the needs of Chinese girls. The uniting of forces, or the division 
of responsibility, will on the other hand make possible the meeting 
of a greater number of needs, in a far more effective way. 

.''I ■ . -.11 • -:i ,'('11, 

VII. The iMPEoyEMENT of the Christian Middle Schools 

179. For each individual church or mission to have its own 
middle school, may be a good policy from their point of view, but 
this plan makes difficulties for the smaller missions and churches. 
Moreover it is not desirable to attempt to develop as many .middle 
schools in a given area as this would sometimes mean. When the 
development of a middle school, by a denomination, would result 
in wasteful duplication, or in. competition for student", such a plan 
would clearly be a mistake. The wisest policy would be to share 
in some existing or proposed union schools r It is the opinion of the 
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Gommissioh that middle schools have grown up in many places 
where the strengthening of an existing near-by school of another 
mission, would, have been far better for the Christian catse, and 
that in other centeTS where strong middle schools would have a 
great opportunity, depleted resources have left schools weak and 
far too few. In general there has been little coordinating and 
uniting of forces. The problem in each area should be dealt with 
thoroughly and from a broadly Christian and economical standpoint, 
with full regard for the best interests of the smaller denominations 
as well as for the probable "resources and opportunities of all. A 
mission should be slow to declare its school a middle school unless 
its future as such is sure, its constituency large, and its place in 
the Christian school system not in the least a competitive one. 
The success of a school is not to be judged by the step in the ladder 
to which it can manage to drag a few pupils, but by the number 
and preparation of the students it; turns out at whatever stage it 
finds it ought to release them and admit more in their places 
lower down. 

180. A school is unwise to continue to carry small classes rather 
than to send them on to another school, or out into life. When a 
class dwindles to less than fifteen pupils it is probably time to 
discontinue this grade, and to bestow the energy thus released upon 
a larger class of pupils of lower grade. The nearest good stopping 
place above or below, should be chosen as the objective of the 
school, and occupational training put into the last year or two of 
the course thus fixed,. unless the school Jeeds directly into some other 
vocational school with small loss of pupils. This presents a difficult 
problem to the struggling country boarding .school with few or no 
senior middle school students. Its type and future should be decided 
primarily in the interests of its constituency, the development of 
the church, and the general interests of the whole community. 

Most higher primary schools, now giving no occupational work 
and little general preparation for life, and many struggling middle 
schools of similar character, should become clean-cut, effective, and 
well-taught junior middle schools with genuine training for life, 
several of which should feed into some one large senior middle 
school. Full-fledged middle schools and also some now called 
colleges, should become senior middle schools of one of the definite 
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types described abovej in most cases haviKg junior imddle schools 
attached . 

181. The question of the size of schools has. been frequently 
raised. This is entirely a question of administration and finance. 
It is possible for one principal so to organize his well selected and 
trained staff as to bring a thousand students into contact with the 
best personalities, but it is doubtful if such a principal or staff is 
■often found. A school of over two hundred requires one or morfe 
assistant principals or proctors in addition to an office secretary. 
Efficiency requires the addition of needed assistants at the right 
points and the bringing of the student body up to as near capacity 
as possible at each stage. 

Economy in finance would also call for larger classes. Twenty"- 
five or thirty is not too large for eflective teaching. It is expensive 
to offer two or three types of work when classes would thus be split 
up into small oneSi The smaller the school the more concentration 
is demanded. 

182. If schools are to transfer from the old plan of seven years 
«lementary (lower primary four and higher primary three) and four 
years middle school, to the new plan of six years elementary arid 
three years each of junior and of senior middle school, it is recom- 
mended that the following adjustments should be made. 

a. The additional year should be chiefly given to securing 
better work in the lower grades riather than added to the present 
graduation standards, or at least that such a policy be followed in 
60 far as government school standards permit. 

b. Opportunity should thus be taken to make arithmetic more 
thorough and effective, greatly to increase physical and health edu- 
cation, to reduce classroom work, to give another year of Chinfese 
reading and composition, history, civics, geography, practical arts, 
manual work, and general science. 

c. It would seem best to begin the study of English with the 
first year of the junior middle school, but in this particular, and in 
all subjects, the government curriculum should be followed. ' 

VIII. Middle School Objectives and Curricula 

183. Christian character and religious instruction. The fiirst 
aim of Christian education is to develop character. • This me4ns 
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three things: first, sincerity, truth-seeking, honesty of thought and 
action; second, sympathy, love, and a spirit of service; third, the 
habit of right endeavor, the will to proceed strenuously, the mental 
energy that nerves one to do his best, and faith to attempt to'do^ 
God's will in the world. 

This requires fijst of all a wholesome school life, a Ghristian 
atmosphere, genuine work, justice, law and order, and much contact- 
with people of Christ-like spirit. It requires also definite instruction 
in ethics and religion, and in how to apply this teaching in life. 

An adequate and strong staff is therefore essential. This is of 
especial impDr.tanoe for students of middle school age. Middle 
school staffs must be strengthened, in order that there may be more 
teachers of strong personality! and fine Christian spirit to live close 
to the fitudents, to talk and eat and play with them, to work with 
them as well as for them, and to join with them in their school 
activities and social service. 

Advantage must also betaken of the special opportunities that 
good teachers have to give training in honesty, seriousness of 
purpose, ethical judgment and attitude, and the spirit of patriotic 
and social service which arises in connection with, and largely 
gives justification for, such class-room subjects as science, manual 
training, history, civics, geography, education and religion. 

It is extremely important that there be an adequate number 
of teachers, especially Chinese teachers, of the best possible 
training and ability, to specialize on the religious training of 
students and to teach the subjects named above. Teachers should 
not be so overburdened with classroom or other work as to prevent 
their giving adequate time and strength to helpful personal contacts 
with, students. A Christian school which fails to exert a strong 
and effective influence upon its students has no sufficient reason for 
existence. Too many schools have failed at precisely this point. 

The amount of time which should be given to classroom 
instruction in religion, is less important than the extent to which 
the students catch the Christian spirit, the loyalty with which they 
stand for their convictions in the world, and the generosity with 
which they spend . their strength in Christian service for their 
people after they; leave school. Such problems as the desirability 
of daily Bible study, requii-ed chapel attendance, the urging of 
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students to unite with the church, should be made thesubject of 
■frequent and thorough discussion in meetings of teachers and 
principals. 

184. An important aim of education is the acquiring of good 
health and the knowledge and habits that promote it. (See Chapter 
XVI, Physical Education). Only the development of character is 
more important. 

A physical director should be included in the stafl of every 
middle school, whether for boys or girls. , We believe this to be 
absolutely necessary. The physical director has an influence on 
the life of the student, almost invariably strong, and high 
character is, therefore, as important as good training. It is 
desirable, also, that as many of the other teachers as possible be 
able to share in the physical education and recreation of the 
students. 

Classroom instruction should include practical hygiene and 
some physiology. It should also include some knowledge of the 
•diseases common to the Orient, home remedies,' first aid or home 
surgery, care of children, sex hygiene, narcotics, poisons and 
stimulants; foods and cooking, clothing and personal hygiene, 
boards of health, home and city sanitation, and, it may be added, 
of the importance and nobility of the medical profession. 

This instruction is all so important that it should be put early 
in the program of studies, in order that all may receive it, and any 
who have missed it should be required to make it up. It is 
probable tliat an equivalent of one hundred and twenty periods is 
about the amount which should be given to such instruction in 
junior or senior middle schools. 

185. A third objective of education is the giving of the 
general information and mental training most likely to be of value 
in several lines of activity. This should take precedence over the 
-specialized training described later. This general training includes 
language (oral, written and printed), elementary mathematics, 
general information, knowledge of people and affairs. 

This means, first of all, a good command of Chinese; ability to 
speak well in the native dialect and also in Mandarin; ability to 
read newspapers, letters, and common documents; ability to write 
letters, bills, receipts, deeds, reports, descriptions, directions, 
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straight-forward narrative?, and ordinary notices and advertise- 
ments, in both modern Wenli and in Mandarin. Good handwriting 
is also important. If this requires more than a period a day 
throughout the middle school, it should be given probably double 
quantity at first and less later on. The best teachers available 
should be secured. 

The work in mathematics should give, in addition to a ready 
use of the abacus, an ability to handle the common mathematical 
problems of life, such as money changing, making up and settling 
bills, interest and discount, exchange, measuring and weighing, 
simple algebraic processes, and a knowledge of constructive 
geometry useful in drawing. This ought not to require more than 
a period a day for two years, beyond the mastery of common 
fractious, decimals and percentage. 

General intelligence and a knowledge of people and affairs are, 
of course, to be secured partly from incidental sources. If, however, 
three-fourths of a pupil's life from the first year of the junior middle 
school on is spent in a boarding school, the school must provide 
most of the education along these lines, even that which comes 
incidentally. This will be discussed later. Most of a student's 
fund of information, however, is to be obtained from the following 
subjects. 

The 5,eography and history of China are of primary importance. 
This should include a knowledge and appreciation of, and real 
interest in, China's early and present conditions; its people, their 
origin and distinguishing characteristics; its products, its business 
and commerce, its government and customs, its possibilities and 
problems. This will require approximately four periods a week 
throughout junior and senior middle school. Another branch 
of general information needed by the average man or woman 
has to do with such matters as food, clothing, shelter, plants, 
animals, materials, metals, tools, appliances, physical and chemical 
principles, machinery, transportation, and weather. These may be 
organized under the heading "general science," and should be given 
approximately one period a day through the junior middle school, 
and one year of the senior middle school. The amount of time 
given this subject will vary according to the previous training of the 
pupils, their environment, and the amount of handwork taught. 
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A knowledge of the social, governmental and economic order in 
which our lives are cast is also essential. This is not adequately 
secured by incidental methods. It should form part of a course in 
civics or else be given by special instruction in connection with 
ethics, or geography and history. 

The incidental education which the student secures outside of 
school may be very meagre. The school should, therefore, piro vide 
as many and as varied opportunities as possible for the securing 
of such education. School gardens, pets, books, musicj entertain^ 
ments, social hours, athletics, recreation^ and the opportunity' to 
study the life about them by trips to industrial plants, philanthropic 
and educational institutions, and other points of interest, are all 
valuable means to this end. 

186. A fourth objective of education is the giving of occupa- 
tional training. This falls under several heads. The following list 
will serve merely to indicate the nature of some of them: 

a. Commercial courses. 

b. Clerical courses. 

c. Industrial arts courses. 

d. Normal courses. 

e. Nurses' training courses. (See Sections 314, 315.) 

f. Agricultural courses. (See Chapter VII, Agricultural 
Education.) ^ 

g. Home economics and practical arts courses. 

187. Another important function of education is the training 
of boys and girls to be members of a home. Most of the training 
outlined under chaiacter training, physical education and general 
education for life, contributes to this end, but there is also need of 
special training. 

188. The sixtli aim of education, the production of good 
citizens, will also be in some^ measure met by the subjects given 
above, especially those related to character formation, but definite 
instruction is also needed; A sense of membership in a community, 
carrying real responsibilities with it, should be developed in every 
student, and instruction is also needed in such subjects as 
democratic forms of government, civic associations, boards of health, 
public education, the sacredness of public property, and respect for 
law. The course in civics is particularly intended to give such 
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instrabtioD, and other features of school life and training should 
be included. 

189. Training in the enjoyment of life. Important but not to 
be given at the sacrifice of the objectives named above, is training 
for the use of leisure time and the enjoyment of life in general. 
This is often neglected. Yet a better appreciation of the real 
satisfactions that are to be had as our lives develop into ever 
higher and broader spheres, would make all of life more useful and 
effective. Students should learn a greater measure of appreciation 
of the social side of vocations, of the dignity of labor, of the value 
of the individual, of the wonder of life, of the glories of nature, of 
the usefulness of recreation aiid travel, of the greatness of the 
universe, of the marvels of science, of the power and use of man's 
mind, of the beauty of human friendship, music, art, literature. 
Subjects which will increase appreciation of the value of all these 
things should be included in the program of studies, and school life 
should be so organized as to contribute to this end. Among the 
subjects which may be so taught as to achieve this result are 
Chinese and English literature, and the social sciences. 

190. To attain the objectives outlined above, and to keep the 
right emphases and proportions, calls for a most careful re-study 
of the curriculum of the middle school. Experimentation and 
conference on the part of those in charge of middle schools, is of 
supreme importance. It will take time, and thought, and the 
careful balancing of values, to determine the curriculum which will 
best meet the multiple needs of the boys and girls in Christian 
middle schools in China to-day, but it is probably safe to say, 
that no problem of Christian education is more urgent than this. 
Comparatively slight rearrangement of subjects, changed emphases, 
and a new content put into subjects already taught, will do much 
to make the work of many schools more effective. 

The curriculum regulations of the government are now in 
process of reconstruction. When they are settled, it will probably 
be wise for the Christian schools to follow them as closely as is 
possible without sacrificing the achievement of their fundamental 
aims and purposes. 

191. Much excellent literature on the modern problem 
study and project methods, has become available in recent years. 
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These indicate the principles to be followed in the organization of 
subject matter, and will give niuch help in the reconstruction of 
subjects of study. 

192. The establishment of standards, and the cooperation of 
middle schools in many matters are highly important. It is 
recommended that the China Christian Educational Association 
give special attention to the organization of a department which 
shall undertake a nation-wide standardization and improvement of 
Christian middle schools. The aim should be not to make all 
schools alike, but to bring all to a common high standard of 
achievement. 

193. Summary of Recommendations. 

(1) There should be an immediate and strong development 
of the middle sc'nool as the center of the educational system. 

(2) This grade of education should not only be related to 
life in general, but each course should also be occupational in 
character and, at the same time, prepare students for higher 
education. 

(3) Teacher-training is the most essential type of occupational 
training for the Christian system. 

(4) The commercial-normal middle school will meet the 
needs of the largest number of the boys of large towns and 
cities. 

(5) The agricultural-industrial-normal school for the country 
and the industrial-normal school for the city should be developed 
wherever possible. 

(6) More emphasis should be given to home-life training and 
normal training in girls' schools. 

(7) The concentration of middle school effort into larger and 
stronger schools is urged. 

(8) The curriculum should be constructed On modern lines 
for the achievement of the definite objectives outlined in this 
■chapter. 

(9) " Cooperative organization for the standardization and 
improvement'of middle schools, and their relation to each other, is 
urgently required. 
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CHAPTER , ril 

COLLEGIATE EDUCATION 

I. The Genesis of the College 

194. Some of the Christian colleges were established primarily 
with the thought of training ministers and other Christian leaders. 
In other instances tlie controlling idea may have been the crowning 
-of a denominational system of schools, and the desire to provide 

higher education for the sons and daughters of Christian parents. 
•Others again came into being out of a more general aim to enlarge 
the sphere of Christian influence, to interpret, through this method, 
the meaning of the Christian message for the Chinese people, and 
by furnishing young men and women equipped with modern 
knowledge and imbued with Christian ideals to contribute toward 
the progress and prosperity of the Chinese people. AH have sought 
to lead their students to the acceptance of Jesus Christ as Master 
and Savior. On the whole, the colleges have been able to achieve 
a large measure of success in those various aims. They have been 
the pioneers of modern collegiate education in China, and have 
supplied many of her most valuable leaders in government, industry, 
-education, and religion. 

195. Their very conception was in more than one case a 
daring adventure of faith and a significant instance of Christian 
idealism and international good will. A college undertaking 
forty-three years ago to share with Chinese boys the best that 
America had to give in knowledge, and located in so strategic a 
place as Shanghai; a university founded in a far-away center, as- 
near the Thibetan frontier as possible, a month's hard travel 
from Shanghai, uniting all the Christian forces — national, sectarian, 
-educational — in West China; a great western university reproducing 
its best life in an inland and one-time strongly anti-foreign but 
richly cultured province; such achievements reveal a vision and a 
moral energy which are an earnest of the potentialities in the 
whole system of Christian education in China. 

II. Recent Developments 

196. The mission college quite naturally modelled its eur- 
Ticulum and activities upon thq ' traditional western type. There 
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were no Chinese standards; the immediate objectives were too 
insistent to permit of much experimentation; resources were 
limited; the majoritj' of the men called upon to organize, administer, 
or teach them had not come to China to do- educational work 
and had had little or no technical training; policies had become 
conventionalized. Each had grown up out of a denominational or 
sectional need, and was intended to serve its own mission or local 
constituency, with little, if any, thought of a comprehensive program 
for all China or of the exacting demands that would arise in the 
future. Since then changes have come which have materially 
affected the situation : 

a. The fading of western denominational interests and the 
tendency toward a united Chinese church, with the result that 
separate colleges exist largely because of administrative convenience 
rather than distinctive principles. 

b. The increasing ease and rapidity of communications with 
the result that colleges are now as many hours apart as they were 
days, and students have ceased to consider distance from home or 
provincial lines in deciding what college to attend. 

c. The growing interest in vocational education. This ha» 
forced the colleges to introduce occupational courses, involving a 
constantly augmenting financial burden, needless reduplication, 
opportunist or fortuitous departures, and undesirable competition. 

d. The founding of broadly conceived government and private 
universities with relatively large potential resources. Under the, 
leadership of able and public-spirited Chinese, usually with better 
and more modern technical training in western education than 
missionary administrators, with larger freedom, with the appeal 
they can make to the commendable national pride of students and 
supporters, these universities have introduced a standard of com- 
parison which must be more seriously reckoned with in the future, 
though it is already more important than is generally recognized. 
Christian educators ought to rejoice in the evidence thus furnished 
of China's ability and intention to develop a system of government 
and private education in line with the finest paodern tendencies. 
In so far as our institutions have aided or may hereafter aid in the 
rise and efficient management of such colleges, the purpose for 
which ours exist is being realized. But, if mission colleges are to 
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maintain a sufficient and harmonious place in Chinese life^ there 
must be some radical adjustments. 

197. There are at present sixteen institutions maintained by 
missionary societies, claiming to do work of full college grade. 
The enrollment of these institutions in college classes varies from 
less than twelve to about three hundred. Two of these are 
exclusively for women, while several others admit women, or 
include a college for women. This number is not large in propor- 
tion to the whole population of China. But, in view of the total 
available resources, the maintenance of all these schools with their 
present variety of courses and consequent duplication of effort, for 
Si limited number of students, is unjustifiable economically. Some 
of those schopls should be closed, or their character changed. 

198. The government, with its greater resources and respon- 
sibilities, contemplates only four universities, and it is interesting 
to note that one powerful church, which has done careful thinking 
on an all-China educational policy, has limited itself to four union 
universities, realizing the futility of attempting the task on any 
other basis. The China Medical Board of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, after determining to establish two medical schools in China, 
limited itself to one, on the ground that it could not afford the cost 
of two. A report issued by the American Association of Colleges 
arrives at the conclusion that the economic maximum is reached 
with an enrollment of about five hundred students. It is frequently 
argued that the personal relations, the moral atmosphere, and 
religious influences are more potent in the small college. But, in 
the modern sense, our largest mission universities have very small 
enrollments, and personal contact between teachers and students is 
;after all not so much a question of size as of organization. No 
unprejudiced person will challenge the statement that the total 
amount of money and man power poured annually with such 
splendid intent into Christian higher education in China could be 
redistributed to the immensely greater effectiveness of the Christian 
movement, and with greater benefit to the Chinese people. 

199. One of the commonest criticisms made by graduates of 
mission colleges and other Chinese observers is that they do not fit 
students for life. Because of economic pressure and the social 
structure of China almost every student attends college primarily 
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from a desire to increase his earning capacity. His educatioiv 
usually is an investment by the family for their common welfare.. 
The effort to produce church workers, the lack of original thinking, 
the relative ease of securing students, an inadequate appreciation 
of the social function of Christian missions, are among the causes 
which have prevented greater attention to the occupational aspect 
of education. Even where the majority of the students have beea 
known to be headed for teaching, they were, as a rule, given only 
the content of subjects without sufficient attention to teaching 
method. The opportunity to learn English has been indeed a 
great attraction to the student. from a purely occupational and 
utilitarian point of view. So much has this been the case, that, 
the courses offered for their value in giving a liberal culture were 
regarded as and became little more than opportunities for practice 
in English, the acquirement of which brought prompt remuneration 
and easy promotion in business careers. Even this concession to 
the legitimate occupational ambition of the students has in many 
cases only prepared them for clerical positions of minor influence 
either from the point of view of the creation of a strong Christian 
community or the welfare of the nation. But, attempts to- 
introduce technical courses on the present unrelated basis mean 
increasing cost and competition. Every new feature, however 
alluring and inexpensive or even profitable it may have seemed at 
first, is in danger of involving larger and larger operating expense 
for the originating college, and probably an attempt on the part of 
others to keep up with the pace. 

200. These institutions were from the nature of the case begun 
by western missionaries, supported by western gifts, protected by 
treaties with western powers, permitted for the same reason tO: 
make any pretentions or maintain any standards which those in 
charge of them happened to prefer, and chartered often imder 
western legal requirements. Whatever may have been true in the 
past, it is these aspects rather than the distinctively religious which, 
are preventing their characteristics receiving heartier welcome and 
recognition in Chinese life, and larger Chinese support. One of 
their most serious defects is in the small number of Chinese on the 
staff, who are qualified to be in any real sense the colleagues of the 
foreign teachers or to hold positions of administrative responsibility. 
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Although it may be said that there are not as yet many Chinese 
of this type available, yet this cannot be the only explanation. 
The reasons lasually given by Chinese for this state of things are: 
the desire of missionaries to keep control of policy; too little 
freedom or leisure for growth; inadequate salaries; the limited 
scope for useful service in the relatively petty program of the 
mission college. Other factors that enter in are: the fact that it is 
always easier to get a new appointee from the home board than 
funds for paying high -salaried Chinese; unhappy experiences with 
Chinese who have been tried out and have brought disappointment; 
their unwillingness to endure the contumely of their friends and 
the necessary restrictions of such service; lingering, if unconscious, 
racial predilections on the part of foreign executives and their 
slowness to sense the Chinese conception of what is involved in 
pft>per treatment; the difficulty of inspiring promising students 
with the highest Christian ideals. These comments are not made 
in any critical spirit. Anyone w^ho has had the slightest 
acquaintance with the problem will feel hearty sympathy with 
those in charge of college administration, and with the Chinese 
who would be wanted in such positions. Many of the diflBculties 
are inherent in the situation. None the less the strikingly 
small proportion of Chinese in executive or responsible teaching 
positions is a damaging weakness, and until it is remedied the 
colleges will continue to be regarded by many of the Chinese 
with indifference or dislike, as a foreign element in their national 
life. 

201. It would be expected that the religious instruction would 
be the finest element in the course, but it has often been the least 
satisfactory, the courses being taught by those who were not needed 
or fitted for other subjects, or were too busy to prepare fresh and 
inspiring material. The attempt has too commonly been made to 
accomplish by quantity and compulsion what can be produced only 
by quality and much thought on the method of teaching and the 
real needs of the students. 

III. Constructive Proposals 

202. It is not a question of what might be planned if we were 
starting de novo, and with ample funds available for any scheme 
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proposed. We have to deal with the actual situation. The existing 
institutions all have or are constructing physical plants representing 
more or less costly investments; they have their respective 
constituencies at home and their alumni and mission or other local 
relationships on the field, their traditions, attachments, mutual 
jealousies or fears, varying national, doctrinal, ecclesiastical, or 
educational standards. There are real geographical, linguistic, 
economic and other factors which do not appear on the surface. 
The question cannot be solved by any doctrinaire treatment. 
Nevertheless, an improvement in the present status is imperative, 
and is earnestly desired by many of those responsible for adminis- 
tering the colleges. 

203. Unless measures that commend themselves to those in 
charge are speedily proposed, it is to be feared that efforts to remedy 
the situation will come too late to be effective. In the judgmentAf 
the Commission, improvement is to be sought through coordination 
and limitation or modification of function, with consequent increase 
in total efficiency, rather than in the extensive uprooting of 
institutions which are the product of much toil and sacrifice and 
are deeply rooted In the soil of China. 

In addition to other weighty reasons, this policy is commended 
by prospective financial considerations. To continue the lead of 
the past, the colleges and universities of the Christian forces in 
China must face greatly increased cost. Professional work is more 
expensive than non-professional; present libraries and equipment 
are far below the standard required ; and salaries, especially of the 
Chinese, will need to be materially increased. So great will be the 
need for increased support that we must prepare to face the certain 
choice either (a) of restriction of work, (b) greatly enlarged sup- 
port, or (c) more economical use of funds. 

204. Having in mind (l) the meagre state of development 
which higher education, in particular Christian education, has yet 
reached in China; (2) the urgent and unlimited need of China 
for men prepared for definite tasks, and the limited need as yet of 
the scholar of leisure and general tastes; (3) the limited resources 
both of the government and of the Christian forces, but especially 
of the latter; (4) the greater energy with which experience has 
proved that students devote themselves to work in preparation for 
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a future occupation as compared with that of students pursuing the 
same studies without an occupational goal; (5) the capacity of 
studies pursued with an occupational purpose to give mental 
discipline and genuine culture if conducted in the right atmosphere 
and spirit; (6) the necessity on the other hand that professional 
or higher occupational studies be pursued upon a solid basis of a 
kno^fledge of the subjects requisite to the prosecution of work for 
any profession; (7) and the undesirable results of too early 
specialization or differentiation of study with reference to future 
occupation ; we recommend : 

a. That the College course be planned for four years following 
the proposed new scheme of six years elementary and six years 
secondary study, with a special preparatory year intended for those 
who for any reason have been inadequately prepared. Entrance to 
college should pre-suppose at least six years of daily study of 
English, and good training in Chinese, with a range of alternative 
requirements in other subjects, such as will lead the middle schools 
to greater freedom for direct vocational and other courses, of the 
kind which should be planned for the majority of students who may 
not enter college. 

b. That the first two years of the four be in general preparatory 
for the more specific professional or general cultural courses of later 
years. There should be the least possible measure of differentiation 
between courses preparatory to the several lines of professional work. 
It may be expedient in some cases that occupational work begin in 
the junior college, either being concluded in that college or continued 
one or more years in the senior college. No stress is laid on the 
use of the terms junior and senior college; they are employed here 
for convenience and brevity. 

c. That except in one or two institutions prominence be not 
given to the so-called arts course consisting of studies pursued for 
general culture or in preparation for professional work beginning 
after the completion of the college course. 

d. That in general in the senior college each institution offer 
and emphasize courses preparatory to a limited number of 
professions, choosing these with reference to the specific needs of 
the community in their region, and the opportunities offered by 
other colleges accessible to their students. 
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e. That recognizing that the preparation for any profession 
should not be narrowly technical, but should include subjects such 
as history, ethics, sociology and religion, which give breadth of 
outlook and insight into those problems a knowledge of which is 
essential to men of all professions, the colleges provide courses in 
these subjects in addition to those which are requisite for the 
particular professions for which they undertake to prepare their 
students. 

f. That to the list of subjects thus required to give a broad- 
preparation for a profession the college add only such subjects as 
can be given without increase of the faculty necessary for these 
courses. 

g. That subject to proper regulations respecting required 
studies, and the selection of a major subject, the student who has 
not chosen his profession, or who especially desires a longer course 
of preparation for the professional course, or who contemplates 
further study abroad, be permitted to select studies from more than 
one professional group. 

h. That the courses recommended for the several professions 
vary in length according to the nature and requirements of the 
profession. 

i. That the A. B. degree be given after the completion of four 
years of successful college study in any of the courses offered. 

205. In the judgment of the Commission it is necessary to 
recognize that Christian colleges in China are only to a limited 
extent prepared to offer work which, following the obtaining of 
the A. B. degree, emphasizes research in the more strict sense of 
that term. Research in the broad sense in which it covers not 
only the discovery of new data and the deduction from these data 
of new conclusions, but also the study and interpretation of 
data already established, is a vital function of all higher education, 
if indeed it should not run through the whole educational 
process. Such research is especially necessary in China in order 
to illumine the goals at which the teaching of special subjects 
ought to aim, and to correct the tendency to accept opinions 
on the ground of tradition or authority. It is essential that 
at least all senior college professors and lecturers should have 
leisure for research of this kind, that it should be regarded as an 
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essential part of their work, and that some of their students should 
be instructed in research methods. 

But it remains true that for the present and immediate future, 
(post) graduate schools characterized by research in the strictest 
sense of investigation of unsolved problems are almost wholly beyond 
the scope of Christian education. In medicine, research of this kind 
may well go on in connection with professional training, especially 
in a school so exceptionally equipped as that at Peking. For 
special reasons we are recommending the early founding of an 
Institute of Educational Research (see Sections 100, 251-257) and 
an Institute of Social Research (Section 377). But we behevethat 
this precedent should be followed in other cases, with great caution^ 
We liave builded our educational tower high enough — not well 
enough — for the present. Schools for advanced research in most 
subjects must be left to the future. (See Sections 554-557.) 

In a measure to comi)ensate for the lack of (post) graduate 
schools- of research in Chifia, it is desirable that there be established 
a limited number of research fellowships to be awarded for 
exceptional excellence in the A. B. course. Recipients of these 
fellowships might pursue studies in Europe or America or, when 
the field of investigation is some phase of Chinese life, in China 
under the guidance of the teacher most competent to direct hi& 
studies. 

206."' We advise the colleges not to undertake more lines of 
professional work nor to offer a larger number of subjects than 
they can conduct thoroughly well. The value of an education 
is not measured by the range of studies from among which the 
student chooses, nearly so much as it is by the character of the' 
work which is offered in the courses taken. Still less is it increased 
in the ratio of the schools or departments which the college 
advertises. We therefore advise that a college, offering a limited 
range of studies, do not break these studies or its faculty into 
separate schools or colleges. If, for example, a college is offering, 
courses preparatory to teaching and to preaching, the courses in 
both cases including studies of a general character, and is also 
permitting a student to pursue a general arts course by selecting 
his studies from the entire list offered, we advise that the college 
do not advertise schools or senior colleges of theology, of education, 
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and of arts, but instead announce all the courses in one list grouped 
according to subject, such as — history, sociology, religion. The 
student should indicate the occupation, which he expects to enter, 
or further study which he expects to pursue, and be guided by 
advice printed and oral, concerning the studies which are required 
of all students, and those which are best adapted to prepare him 
for his future occupation or study. This course is recommended 
as less likely than the others to develop ambition on the part of the 
faculty to build up separate schools, increasing expense but without 
corresponding improvement of the educational work, and less 
likely to lead the students to pursue a course of general study 
without definite objective. As indicated above it is our judgment 
that all students completing four years of college work according 
to the standards and requirements of the college should receive the 
same degree. In order to secure the proper emphasis on vocational 
courses, there may be a committee or board of the faculty on each 
recognized group of studies, e.g., education, theology, arts, with 
a chairman who should be adviser of the students pursuing that 
group. 

It would seem that a college having an enrollment of not more, 
than one hundred, students should limit itself to one professional 
coarse or two at the most. Nor should classes be opened for less 
than eight or ten students. 

207. A careful study of the figures in that section of the 
chapter on the cost of education, which has to do with colleges, will 
reveal facts which should be of great assistance to Mission Boards 
and controlling bodies on the field in determining future policy, 
(See Sections 680-686.) 

208. In view of the costly and extensive plants erected in a 
few instances either where there had been insufficient attention to 
the needs of the area as a whole or where the enrollment fails 
to justify such expenditure, each institution should hereafter 
undertake additional construction only after careful study and 
with the endorsement of the advisory council of the area. Mission 
Boards might well adopt the policy of conditioning graduates for 
new buildings upon such endorsement. 

209. At least three different meanings of the word "university'' 
are current: 
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a. The somewhat pretentious usage in America of so naming 
a college doing only undergraduate work. 

b. The better American usage by which this is applied to a 
single institution conducting both college and (post) graduate or 
professional schools, usually, on the one campus but always under 
one administration. This usage is found also in Great Britain. 

c. A British usage by which several separate and autonomous 
colleges are formed into a university which functions through a 
senate or other representative body. Such a university may (as in 
the case of the University of Wales) have no existence apart from 
its constituent colleges, or (as in the case o^ Oxford), carry on 
certain activities in- its corporate capacity. 

Some of the Christian colleges in China have apparently 
assumed the name "university" as indicative of aspirations rather 
than of actualities. It is suggested that in all such instances the 
name "college" be substituted, e.g., Boone College, Soochow College, 
Fukien Christian College. In this report the term "university," 
wherever it occurs in recommendations or suggestions, is used in the 
British sense of a system of federated institutions of higher learning, 
which may, however, also carry on certain work in their corporate 
capacity. 

210. In the light of the above discussion the Commission 
recommends: 

a. That higher Christian education in China be dealt with as 
a unit in which all nationalities and denominations shall participate, 
the interests of all being cared for in a single comprehensive 
program, and the controlling purpose being, with the total available 
strength to exert the maximum impact upon Chinese life as a whole. 

b. That it be organized into six higher educational areas, 
North China, East China, Central China, South China, West China, 
and Fukien; and that, even if we are compelled to recognize that 
existing conditions prevent its immediate realization, yet. the ideal 
be only one university in each area; and that this ideal be regarded 
as a practicable one to be striven for as rapidly as local and 
institutional considerations permit. 

c. That a college which cannot with its present resources 
conduct thoroughly first-class senior college work, which neither 
has, nor has reasonable prospect of obtaining in the near future, a 
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senior college of at least fifty students, become a junior college, 
advising its students to go to the college where each can obtain the 
vocational training for which he seems best fitted. 

d. Similarly, that a college which cannot meet these conditions 
for at least seventy-five students in its junior coJlege classes, become 
a strong middle school. In this connection attention is again 
■called to the supreme importance to the Christian movement of 
maintaining more and better middle sch;ols, the increased difficulty 
and importance of maintaining such schools on the proposed six- 
year basis, and the relatively small share these schools now have of 
mission funds and qualified teachers. (See Sections 156 ff.) 

e. That in each area coorduiation of the work of the 
several elements be effected through a university senate or advisory 
council, including in its membership representatives of all the 
federated institutions. The powers of this senate should be advisory 
rather than legally compulsory, but each institution should present 
its plans of work to the senate for advice, and no department of 
work should be discontinued or added until the institution has first 
sought and obtained the advice of the senate. 

f. That there be a jointly maintained College Entrance Board, 
which shall conduct examinations and tests (preferably of the 
"comprehensive" type) in various parts of the country, with a view 
to admitting students to any college or university in the association. 
This board should include members of educational associations, 
appointed to represent the middle school point of view. It ought 
to be sufficiently staffed to investigate the work and record of the 
different middle school?, and advise with them as to their respective 
•deficiencies. (See Sections 169-174.) 

211. Advantages of coordination. The following advantages 
would almost inevitably result from the plans proposed above: 

a. The moral effect upon the Chinese public would be 
desirable. The very fact of giving this convincing testimony to our 
essential oneness would be worth a large measure of loss and 
inconvenience to individual schools. Chinese Christian leaders 
and government educators have, without exception, endorsed the 
general plan of a smaller number of really strong colleges. 

b. It would also be of no slight help to the Chinese churches 
now striving to realize a unity hitherto made difficult by the 
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multiplicity of western agencies. Some such reduction would seem 
necessary if Chinese Christianity is to take over the support of so 
■costly a system of education. 

c. The spiritual results on those in charge would alone justify 
the effort. At present, the strain due to attempting the task of 
doing what is expscted of each, is telling upon the vitality of 
administrative officers, and is in danger of producing a mental 
attitude which cannot but weaken their personal effectiveness. 
They and their faculty members are often too busy with routine 
tasks to exert that influence on the students for which the 
institutions largely exist. Some of their choicest members are kept 
in America for competing financial campaigns. 

d. Delimitation and wisely distributed specialization ought to 
result in each doing its less ambitious task much more efficiently. 

e. There would be more money and teachers available for 
other forms of educational or religious activity, including the 
supremely important but relatively inexpensive work in government 
schools. The release of qualified persons for direct moral and 
religious work among students in non-Christian schools, or the 
furnishing of teachers for such schools, would manifest a desire to 
be unselfishly helpful. The Chinese would be quick to appreciate 
such a policy, and it might count far more for the truest objectives 
of Christian education than the present policy. 

f. Extension work in the form of a series of popular lectures 
by a group of experts drawn from different colleges, going from 
one city to another in cooperation with the well- equipped lecture 
department of the Young Men's Christian Association, offers large 
possibilities of widespread influence. 

212. Organization. The following suggestions are offered: 

a. The Association of Christian Colleges and Universities 
should take a leading part in putting into effect such policies as 
have been outlined and in advancing the common welfare of its 
members. 

b. This Association should seek on the one hand a more 
clearly defined relation to the China Christian Educational Associa- 
tion, preferably becoming its department of higher education, and 
on the other establish a close connection with the senate (or 
advisory council) in each higher educational area. 
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c. Arrangements should be made for the employment as soon 
as possible of at least one full-time secretary, among whose functions 
would be: 

(1) Corresponding with the constituent schools. 

(2) Keeping of comparative records. . 

(3) Directing of entrance examinations under a College En- 
trance Board, held in various parts of the country and conducted 
alike for every college in the association. 

(4) Publishing of announcements describing the courses 
offered by the whole system of colleges, requirements, and fees, 
for the information of mission and government middle school, 
students. 

(5) Cultivating of Chinese, British, and American residents 
in China with a view to securing their moral and financial support. 

(6) Maintaining a cooperative teachers' agency. 

(7) Studying of government education and fostering of 
cordial relations with government educational circles. 

(8) Serving as a medium for correspondence with the 
headquarters proposed in New York and London. 

d. The Association of Christian Colleges and Universities 
might consider the advisability of recommending to the controllin 
boards in Great Britain and America the maintenance of joint 
headquarters in New York and London to serve their common 
interests. These controlling boards might find it helpful to appoint 
a joint committee or board composed largely of those who are at 
once in closest sympathy with the evangelistic purpose of Christian 
missions and experienced in educational problems, preferably also 
with direct knowledge of China. This joint committee could serve 
in all such ways as might be found helpful, such as organizing 
financial campaigns, receiving and distributing such funds as are 
entrusted to it by Mission Boards or from other sources. Such 
campaigns should preserve to the utmost any interest in a particular 
institution that has been or may be developed and would be 
expected to utilize the advantage that comes from concrete or 
personal associations. Lists should be kept of all needs approved 
by the Association of Colleges and Universities in a preferred order. 
Mission Boards not responsible for the maintenance of existing 
institutions might be induced to make annual grants to such a 
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common fund , and an increasing number of the others might find 
it preferable to make their appropriations either through or with 
the advice of this joint committee. 

e. Mission Boards should be requested to study the total 
program of higher education in China and make grants with a view 
to the most effective achievement of this total program, rather than 
in response to sectional or other subsidiary appeals. This does not 
mean that any Board should not provide chiefly or even exclusively 
for its denominational schools. If any such school is fitting into 
its proper place in the general scTieme, the Board could contribute 
to the whole program in no way more helpfully than by giving it 
adequate support. 

IV. Rbgional Recommendations 

These are offered under six higher educational areas. 
213. North China. It is recommended : 

a. That Peking University and Shantung Christian University 
be incorporated so as to form a single Christian University for North 
China. 

b. That the combined university maintain in Peking a four- 
year college course including a junior college preparatory to literary 
and scientific professional courses for which an adequate knowledge 
of English is a pre-requieite ; a general senior college course with 
special emphasis on the social sciences; and a school 'of literature, 
giving attention to translation and facility in writing the new 
Chinese literary style. 

c. That the combined university maintain in Tainan a junior 
college with pre-medical and other preparatory courses giving 
attention to the "national language" ; the school of medicine with 
its present standards; and a school of education, training primary 
and middle school teachers. These schools should in general use 
Chinese as the medium of instruction., 

d. That the combined university maintain a school of theology 
with two courses: (1) the one in Peking to continue from three to 
five years beyond junior college, requiring adequate knowledge of 
English, emphasizing problems of city pastoral and evangelistic work, 
training teachers of theology and of religious education; (2) the 
one in Tsinan continuing net more than two years beyond junior 
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college, teaching chiefly in Chinese, closely related to the school 
of education, and giving special attention to the problems of the 
rural and small town church and school, and to research work on 
the part of the faculty in this supremely important field. It is 
expected that some students would elect subjects in education as well 
as theology and be qualified to teach in or superintend schools as 
well as to do ministerial work. 

e. That agriculture (animal husbandry) be continued in 
Peking if supported hereafter as hitherto from Chinese sources. 

f. That junior and senior college courses both in Peking and 
Tsinan be open to men and women alike by either affiliation or 
coeducation as conditions may indicate to be expedient. 

g. That the university open a boys' middle school in Tsinan 
to be maintained at the highest standard of efficiency, and to serve 
as a practice school for the school of education. The senior middle 
school should provide courses for training teachers in elementary 
schools. 

h. That the junior colleges in Moukden, Peking, and Shansi 
consider whether by limiting thepiselves to middle schools of the 
six-year type, thoroughly staffed and equipped, they would not con- 
tribute more effectively to the advancement of Christian education 
and the building up of a strong Christian community in North China. 

214. East China. The ideal organization of higher education 
under Christian .auspices in East China would be: 

a. A university, amply provided with land, buildings (in- 
cluding chapel and library), equipment and faculty, and conduct- 
ing senior collage, professional, and ultimately (post) graduate 
work. Such a university might be of the ordinary American type 
having sole responsibility for the care and instruction of its students. 
It would probably better be of the West China type, which is a 
modification of that existing at Oxford as the result of centuries of 
evolution, and at various other places in the Old World and the 
New. It would have associated with itself, as a teaching institution, 
hostels or residential colleges located immediately adjacent to it, 
and maintained by the missions, or colleges, or Chinese communities 
doing educational work in this region. 

b. At various points in East China, probably at the points at 
which colleges now exist, associated middle schools, junior colleges 
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a,nd special schools. These schools should all be closely associated 
with the university, whether legally independent or under its 
direct control. Schools of (post) graduate or professional character 
should preferably be of the latter class. Each of the residential 
■colleges at the central uniyersity location might well be connected 
with one of the outlying colleges or schools and bear a name 
•suggesting this relationship. 

215. Were the situation in East China to-day comparable to 
that which existed in West China in 1909, we should doubtless 
recommend an organization similar to that which was then adopted 
there, though on a much larger scale because of the much larger 
Christian population of the eastern region. 

This progress already rnade in the development of Christian 
education in East China, for which we have abundant, reason to be 
grateful; the fact that this progress has resulted in the building of a 
■iiumber of separate institutions with costly and attractive grounds 
and buildings, with alumni who look to thern with pride and 
affection, and supporters in America who cherish a deep interest in 
them and their future development; together with the very large 
cost of establishing and maintaining a new institution of university 
character such as we have described, render it impracticable to 
make a wholly new beginning. 

Yet we are fully convinced that future, developments should be 
in the direction of the realization of the plan above outlined, except 
that the university of the future must be of the University of Lon- 
don, rather than of the -Oxford typ?. The maintenance of severa,! 
faculties doing in large part the same work in different institutions, 
all within a few hours' travel of one another is uneconomical, and 
conducive neither to unity nor to strength. 

The process of producing such a university as we recommend 
put of the existing conditions would be similar to that by which 
the University of London itself reached its present stage of 
development: It is interesting to note that similar developments 
have by definite intention taken place at various points in 
Caiuada and the United States. By this process the existing 
institutions would be built into a unified whole, a real university, 
although its several schools must be at some distance from one 
another.; , i 
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216. As leading toward the goal which we believe the 
University of -East China should adopt and seek to attain, we 
recommend the following next steps: 

a. That East China be treated as a single higher educational 
area and include St. John's University, University of Nanking, 
Soochow University, Shanghai College, Hangchow Christian College, 
Ginling College, Nanking Theological Seminary. Other existing 
institutions along the eastern coast would also be eligible. If a 
union medical college or any other professional institutions are 
added as separate entities they should also be included. 

b. That there be an advisory council composed of three 
representatives of each of the^ constituent institutions, whose 
function it shall be to study the whole matter of Christian education 
in East China in relation to education in all parts of China and to 
make recommendations to the colleges as to the departments of 
work which they shall maintain. No institution should undertake 
new lines of work or discontinue work already in progress without 
first seeking the advice of the advisory council. 

c. That there should be in the not distant future a university 
corporation under whatever name may seem best, having a double 
function ; on the one hand itself carrying on such educational work 
as can be done by all the Christian forces in union, through schools 
which it shall establish, or take over and maintain; on the other 
hand constituting the central and Coordinating element of the whole 
group of higher educational institutions of East China, which 
together make up the university in the larger sense of the term. 

The precise departments which the university itself should 
conduct must be determined by experience. We suggest as mo&t 
clearly and appropriately falling within its scope, and as desirable 
to be conducted in as close proximity to one another as possible, 
the School of Medicine, the School of Law and Political Science, 
the proposed Institute of Economic and Social Research, the' 
University Extension Division, and the School of Public Opinion, 
Though it may not be possible to conduct all these at one site, 
there should be at least one thoroughly good building near the center 
of Shanghai, in which certain parts of this work should be don*, 
in which the general offices of the university and the constituent 
colleges should be located, and which should stand out clearly 
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before the general public as the visible expression of the unity of 
the Christian education of East China. Lines of work not coaiducted 
at this headqua,rters buildiag might be conducted wherever it seemed 
best in East China. 

d. That besides the departments of work named above, the 
university or its constituent colleges should conduct general senior 
■college and teacher training courses, a college of school administra- 
tion, schools of tkeology, a school of agriculture, and, if it can be 
conducted without expense to the missions, a school of civil 
engineering and architecture. The various lines of work not 
undertaken by the university proper should be maintained by the 
cooperating^ and constituent colleges, each college undertaking a 
particular line of work best adapted to its location and relationships, 
all unnecessary duplication being avoided in the interest of economy 
and the highest efficiency. Lines of work which could be best done 
at one of the colleges but hy the university proper, might by agree- 
ment be so conducted. 

e. That the missions and home boards be urged to disapprove 
Vae establishm&iit of any more junior or senior colleges, either for 
men or wom,en, in the East China area. 

' 217. The plan of the Federated University, although not the 
ideal, contemplates in a measure the best solution of the difficulty 
the present circumstances will allow. It will succeed onlj' when, by 
the severe limitation of effort, by the reduction of faculty members 
and by avoiding duplication of equipment, sufficient funds are 
released to enable the work now done to receive support adequate to 
the Standard demanded by the future. 

218. Central China. The Commission has been impressed 
by the exceptional opportunity for erecting a great Christian univer- 
sity in the heart of China. This area includes the "Wu Han" cities 
— Wuchang, a viceregal capital and seat of literary culture under 
the old regime, birthplace of the Republic and of China's modern 
educational development; Hankow, destined to be the greatest 
commercial and industrial center of inland China; Hanyang, an 
ancient town in which huge and up-to-date iron works have been 
located. This group of cities is on the Yangtse River, and has 
railway lines built or projected from Peking to Canton and from 
Shanghai to the western frontier. Changsha, to the south, is famous 
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for its scholarly traditions, and is the capital of, a province whose 
people are among the richest and most ijitelligent in China. 
The natural territory of a university in this area is vast, and it 
would be accessible to students from a distance in all directions. 
These geographical advantages are accentuated by the potentialities 
which would be realized in the educational work already established 
in the area if this were concentrated into a single enterprise. Yale 
University has reproduced its own finest traditions in a college in 
Changsha, British missions have laid strong foundations in their 
Wu Han schools which, reinforced by an English University mission 
might, if combined with Yale, result in an Anglo-American institu- 
tion, «,ble to contribute the best scholastic ideals of the two countries 
blended and adapted to Chinese needs. If the University of Upsala 
saw fit to include its proposed educational mission, it would enrich 
the international project with a third and valuable element. Boone 
University already has a splendid record of achievement. A 
university thus broadly planned, bearing the names of honored 
western seats of learning, supported by all the missions of the area, 
ought to attract the favorable attention of the people in the nations 
represented, and of the Chinese in a section of increasing wealth and 
unusual readiness to cooperate. The vision of what such an institu- 
tion could become stirs the imagination. In contrast with the 
present policy, the financial gains, the spiritual significance, and 
the more lasting service to the Chinese people are obvious. 

Instead of suggesting in detail a process by which the university 
might be brought into existence, the Commission prefers to record 
certain broad but clear convictions in the confidence that those 
immediately concerned will themselves determine what course 
is best. 

219. In general the plan which most commends itself is the 
following: 

a. At least the senior college work should be conducted uuder 
one faculty. This might be done at one place or at two, but our 
judgment favors its being done at one, and we believe that if 
at one place, that should be Wuchang. With the senior college 
(whether at one place or two) there should of course be associated 
a junior college. There should be no otlier junior colleges in tha 
area. 
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b. All the missionary societies and university missions should 
combine in the maintenance of this university. 

c. All existing institutions should relate themselves to it. 

d. In order to put the plan into effect without delay, one 
of the schools might accommodate the university in its present 
plant. 

e. The existing schools should not begin any new construction 
that would be prejudicial to the union enterprise, but should make 
its earliest realization their controlling thought. 

f . Buildings might be erected and maintained by the different 
schools on the university campus, retaining the names of the schools 
and serving residential purposes. 

g. Special emphasis should be placed on courses in theology 
conducted by different churches but having much in common. 

h, All the other plants should be used for middle schools, 
i. In putting into effect the above suggestions, the following 
initial steps should be taken: 

(1) A conference of representatives of the several institutions 
and controlling missions should be held and an agreement reached 
as to the end to be achieved and the process for achieving it. 

(2) A senate or council should be formed, which, with the 
consent of the governing bodies but without incorporation or legal 
control, shall recommend the financial and property adjustments, 
advise as to the most effective distribution of available teachers 
and the extent and type of work each constituent element 
should undertake, and determine in general the final basis of 
organization. 

(3) The legal papers should be drawn up and the consent of 
the several governing bodies secured to the contract which will 
make the university a legal entity. 

220. South China. It is recommended: 

a. That Canton Christian College be encouraged to deve^p 
along its present lines of solid growth, with Kwangtung and Kwangsi 
as its natural territory, and to provide for women students as well 
as for men. 

b. That the Mission Boards having work in the area be advised 
to aid in the maintenance of the College, and that the local missions 
be requested to make recommendations to this effect. 
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c. That the higher department of the Union Theological 
Seminary be advised to transfer its work to the Canton Christian 
College campus. 

d. That the following senior college courses be emphasized: 
(1) education, especially to train middle school teachers of English, 
science, agriculture, and civics; (2) agriculture, including horticul- 
ture and sericulture; and perhaps (3) commerce and social science. 

221. West China. It is recommended: 

a. That Szechwan be treated as a higher educational area 
and that for the present Yunnan and Kweichow be included with it. 
Whether these two provinces remain in this or another grouping, no 
school of college grade should be planned for either in the near 
future. 

b. That, partly because of isolation, partly because of the 
unified system already worked out, West China Union University be 
advised to continue its present courses of arts, science, medicine, 
education, and religion. 

c. That higher education for women when developed be either 
in a coordinated college or on a coeducational basis. 

222. Fdkien. It is recommended: 

a. That inasmuch as for geographical and other natural causes 
it is impracticable at present to include this province either in the 
South or East China areas, Fukien Province be treated as a higher 
educational area. 

b. That in view of the limited content of this area the 
present Fakien Christian University be maintained as the only 
institution doing junior and senior college work, and that the senior 
college ofier a single course in arts, education, and theology, from 
which students will in the main be encouraged to elect studies 
preparing them for teaching or preaching. 

c. That advanced work in theology be conducted by the 
faculty of the Union Thelogical Seminary, as an integral part of 
the collegiate course. 

d. That in view of the excellence of the work being done in 
the middle school of the Woman's College of South China, the 
emphasis be kept on such work; that the middle school be 
reorganized, under its present control, into a six-year school of the 
new type; and that the Woman's Foreign Missionary Society of the 
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Methodist Episcopal Church be requested to consider seriously some 
plan by which the college may be made a union college, affiliated 
with Fukien Christian University. 

V. Conclusion 

223. The Commission having franldy indicated weaknesses 
and needed reforms in the system of Christian colleges, desires to 
put on record its appreciation of their splendid achievements, the 
devotion and abilities of the men and women on their faculties, 
and the surpassing importance of their place in the Christian 
movement. From them must come the educated Christian workers 
and laymen who are absolutely necessary for the healthy develop- 
ment of Chinese Christianity. Through them will be mediated to 
Chinese political, social, and industrial progress, the contribution 
of western Christian ideals and methods. They are the most 
conspicuous and convincing expression to the Chinese public of the 
spirit of friendly helpfulness and the ability to render worth-while 
service, which are implicit in the missionary enterprise. The 
Commission is convinced that the Mission Boards should consider 
seriously the proposed changes in policy, but also that within these 
conditions the colleges should be strengthened to the limit of 
financial resources and by the appointment of the choicest Chinese 
and' western teachers to be found. 

VI. Summary of Recommendations 

224. (l) Six higher educational areas: North China, East 
China, Central China, South China, West China, Fukien. 

(2) Each area to be treated as a unit in which there is either 
a single institution, or coordination secured through an advisory 
council looking toward ultimate incorporation into a single 
institution. 

(3) The Association of Colleges and Universities (or Depart- 
ment of Higher Education in the China Christian Educational 
Association) to correlate all the institutions of each area with a 
view to avoiding duplication, and in every way possible to 
increasing efficiency and reducicg expense. 

(4) A College Entrance Board to conduct examinations and 
tests in various centers for all the colleges. 
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Showing 

The Six Christian Educational Areas and the Institutions of 

Higher Education as Recommended 

by the Commission. 




Note. H Represents a Senior and Junior College 
A Represents a Junior Collage 
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(5) A joint committee or board with headquarters in New 
York City, to serve the common interests of the colleges at the 
home base. , , 

(6) A college course to consist of four years following six 
years of elementary and six years of secondary study, with a special 
preparatory year for students unable to enter college. The first two 
years (junior college) to consist as a rule of general and preparatory 
studies; the last two (senior college) to be as a rule professionaL 
The professional courses may, however, continue only one year or 
more than two, as different .subjects require, but the A. B. degree 
should be conferred' on satisfactory completion of the four years in 
any course. 

(7) All professional courses open alike to. men and women,, 
and junior college work for women either on a basis of coeducation , 
or affiliated colleges, or in a college related to others in the area 
through an advisory council. 

CHAPTER IV 

EDUCATION OF TEACHERS AND THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF EDUCATION 

225. The educational task of the Christian forces in China is- 
one of extraordinary complexity and we may : look forward with 
confidence to an increase of its difficulty as time-goes on. Conditions 
are changing. There is a movement away from the rural districts 
towaa-ds the city. Industrial processes are being revolutionized, 
foreign ideas are taking a-oot. With each change comes a new 
economic, industrial, social, intellectual, or moral problem, part- 
of the solution for which must come through education. An extended 
system of government education is being slowly perfected. All 
kinds of private schools and colleges are increasingly influential 
It is necessary in order that Christian education may maintain 
its leadership and render the service which Christian ideals and 
practices alone can give, that the modern Christian educational- 
system be not only of a high order and decidedly effective, but 
forward-looking, easily modified to meet new conditions and 
sensitive to change. There are certain characteristics essential to- 
such a system of schools. 
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I. The Essentials of an Effective System of Schools 

226. In a sense a system of schools may be regarded as an 
organism created to produce certain desired changes in people. 
The fingers and hands are the teachers; the nerves, the supervisory 
force; the brain, the central administration. ' All are mutually 
dependent, and in consequence each is of equal importance. 

a. In order ffiat the system may be effective, therefore, it is 
necessary that there be at the center some agency which, in careful 
and detailed fashion, shall determine the purpose of the process. 
The experiences of other lands should be considered. The trials, 
successes, and errors of other systems should be given weight. 
Analysis of local problems, social, economic, and religious, should 
be made, that exact ideas of the finest products may be secured. 

In order to obtain this product, to effect this change, to conduct 
education sO as to achieve this end, the ways and means of the 
process should receive careful study. The content, arrangement, 
and order of the curriculum should be worked out, and the materials 
of instruction necessary to the process should be developed and 
provided. Then the methods should be determined by which the 
curriculum may be best presented to and mastered by the pupils. 
How to make this a part of the teachers' work; how to see that the 
best results are secured, either by standardizing or by watching 
the process; how to group pupils for most effective work; how 
to advance them from stage to stage; how to select, train, and 
promote teachers; how to train character; how to form good habits; 
how to give culture'; how to instil good manners and breeding; 
how to govern schools most effectively; how to keep records and 
make such reports as may be needed; how to keep children healthy 
and how to make schools so hygienic as not to impede progress; how 
to construct proper buildings and secure such equipment that the 
educational process may be best carried out; these are some of the 
problems of the brain of the organism. They are not easily solved. 
It requires much learning, great skill, a wide knowledge of the 
•experience of others, a penetrating understanding of the local 
situation, and an enormous amount of investigation and research. 
But without the solution of these problems the fingers and hands do 
not know how to work most effectively, the nerves to give impulses, 
the brain to direct. 
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b. The fingers and hands, the teachers, mmet be competent 
to carry out the plans of the central organization. Each must be 
sensitive to the demands confronting biih. Each must be skilled 
in the processes' of his task. . Not only must he have an appreciation 
of skilled work when he sees it, but be must himself be trained to 
become a skilled technician. ' While many teaehers'in the past have 
reached this stage of efficiency by a process ;of trial and error in years 
of experience, the process has been wasteful. In general we can 
expect such teachers only as a result of distinct professional 
pre;paration . 

c. The nerves, the supervisors and,, administrators, are usefuF 
only in so far as they facilitate the work of the teacher or carry 
messages to and from the central organisation. Their task is to 
keep the work going, free the teacher from petty detail, see that the 
direction of the work is right, and keep the central organization in 
touch with the work that is going on. To perform this function 
properly demands trainingthat is thorough in character and truly 
professional. 

d. In addition, there must be present a spiritual qu3.Uty, a 
sense of devotion to service, consecration to the noble and exalted 
task confroriting the organism. Motives must be^high and efforts- 
measured by standards proportionate to, ll(ie, character of the task. 
There must be little thought of self and great consideration for 
otjiers. Without this quality the systeiR may Ipecome ponderous and 
mechanical to such a degree, that the whole, purpose may be missed. 

e. It should be noted that the educational organism, like the 
human, makes no distinct division of labor. To the degree to which 
it becomes a part, distinct from the rest, the central organization 
fails in its task. It cannot merely give orders to supervisors and' 
teachers alike. Much of the best work will come,'?vhen teachers and 
supervisors themselves, either as individuals or groups, investigate 
their problems, come to certain resplts, and communicate their 
findings to all others,.' 

f. The illustration of an organism does not apply simply to a 
nation-wide, centralized organization of the Christian schools of 
China, or of itself imply the need of such an organization. The 
principles apply as well to the work of a ^iagle school, a regional 
unit, or to a uniform system bf schools, nation-wide in extent. 
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■The thesis is that, no, school or system is effective, which does not 
have some central organization to determine scientifically and 
thoroughly the purpose of the work and the means and adminis- 
trative details necessary to carry it out; teachers so well trained that 
these ideas may be efficiently carried to the pupils; supervisory 
forces so skilled as to form an effective means of communication 
between the two; and a spirit of consecration and devotion to so 
noble a task that the work will not fail. 

II. The Present Status of Christian Schools in China 

227. Compared with this ideal, the system of Christian 
■education in China presents a decided contrast. There is no 
'well defined policy as to the purpose of the education given nor 
satisfactory scientific adaptation to tlie needs of either the China of 
to-day or the China of to-morrow. Too often the curriculum is 
•only the English, Canadian, or American transplanted, imported 
•duty free, perpetuating in a totally different land the mistakes 
and successes of the home country. There is neither sufficient 
■agreement as to the content and order of the curriculum, nor 
adequate scientific investigation regarding textbooks or other 
materials of instruction; nor any great likelihood that the near 
future will see real answers to the administrative questions raised 
above. 

228. The teachers have had little professional training. 
According to the data in the survey of the fifty institutions claimin^g 
•to offer training for primary school teachers, only ten enroll as 
many as twenty students in these courses, and there are lees than 
eight hundred Chinese men and women receiving professional 
training for teaching in all Christian primary schools. Considering 
that there are nine thousand teachers in Christian primary schools; 
"that it is estimated that three thousand leave the profession each 
year; that two hundred is a liberal estimate of the trained graduates 
who will teach; it is clear that the untrained teachers entering the 
primary schools of Christian churches outnumber the trained by 
fifteen to one. If one were to make liberal allowance for longer 
-tenure for trained than for untrained teachers, the fact still remains 
that most children in Christian schools are receiving their first 
schooling from teachers who have had no professional training for 
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their task. "Figures taken from three of the most favored 
provinces indicate that not over two per cent of the Christian 
elementary school teachers profess any sort of normal school 
preparation for their work." (The Survey Volume, page 411.) 

The seriousness of these conditions is more evident when it is 
considered that only nine of the twenty-one provinces have any 
definite Christian normal schools within their bouaidaries, and that 
only twenty-five per cent of the missionary societies at work in 
China are contributing anything to the support of systematic teacher 
training. 

229. Nor is the preparation for middle school teaching, much 
more adequate. All told there are only one hundred and sixty 
students definitely enrolled in professional teacher training work in 
junior and senior colleges, an average of eight to an institution. 
The courses are commonly without vocational point, opportunities 
for practice are few, and too often, as in America, graduation from 
college is. confused with preparation to teach. ; 

230. The contrast between mission and government education 
as regards teacher training is so great as to defy explanation. 
There are over two hundred government normal schools with about 
one hundred and fifty students each, and nearly three hundred and 
fifty lower schools having short courses preparatory to village school 
teaching. When one considers the number of Christian primary 
and middle schools, the emphasis that is placed upon them, and 
then notices tliat little or no attention is paid the problem of 
training teachers for these schools, one wonders what the future 
will be. At this point, American mission policy is more seriously 
at fault than British. 

231. The same situation exists in respect to the training of 
principals and superviso-j's. Most of the foreign school administra- 
tors came to the mission field without specific training for school 
administration, and most of the Chinese have been appointed with 
reference to personal qualities rather than professional training and 
capability. Of late years, it has become common to make use of 
the furlough for. professional preparation, a truly commendable 
procedure, but even to-day the proportion of trained principals is 
not large. .Supervisors are unfortunately rare. This has kept 
educational ideals behind the times. 
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It is only just to mention, however, the remarkable work 
which the China Christian Educational Association has done 
through its general office, publications and meetings, and the 
service of the various provincial Educational Associations. These 
organizations have brought to China the best of modern theory and 
practice and have helped to coordinate and improve the work in 
the various areas. 

232. Even more important is the striking spirit of devotion 
and service which is manifest in every scbool. No one is working 
for pay. The nobility of the task is everywhere appreciated. This 
compensates in a large measure for the defects noted above, a 
greater compensation than one would suppose. It cannot be 
appreciated without visiting the schools. If to this spirit, which 
makes a fairly effective system of schools at present, could be 
added professional training of teachers and administrative officers ^ 
and a thorough determination of aims, methods, and procedures, 
magnificent results could be secured. 

The fact that these defects are not peculiar to China, that to a 
greater or less degree they may justly be ascribed to schools in all 
countries, does not prevent us from wishing better conditions for 
China. Only an effective system of schools will realize the Christian 
task in China. 

We may then turn our attention to the training of teachers, the 
training of administrative officers, and the institution of some agency 
to determine the best ideals, practices, and methods. 

III. The Training of Teachers 

233. It is one problem to provide adequate facilities for the 
proper training of teachers, it is quite another to see that these 
facilities are used. As was noted above; very few students elect 
teacher training where it is offered, an average of only eight to 
twelve per school in normal and middle schools, and eight in junior 
and senior colleges. The rate of infant mortality, high in China, 
also applies to normal schools, there being mourners in several 
cities at the graves of incipient teacher-training institutions which 
failed to live to maturity. 

Nor is it strange that young men and womep should hesitate to 
enter this field. In the villages the life is hard. Students who have 
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been talven out of tJieir home surroimdings and accustomed' to a 
■feagheir standajrd of living find it diiiouM; -to return to the discom- 
forts, hardships, andmonotony of village life. Salaries are small, 
constituting a bare living wage. When the retention of position 
depends upon the approval of a local com-mittee or the iteatitier is 
forced himself tto collsBt a part of his salary from the parents lOi 
ipupils, tenure is somewhat uncertain, and rarely do teachers ha'vC 
the advantages of pensions, educational care of families, and other 
perquisites that are a part of the material remuneration of a pastor. 
Students selecting a^ teacher-training course in a nt)rmal school, 
which in China seems to have received some of the approbriuto 
heaped upon it in America, too often find it difficult to enter 
college if they desire, thus making teaching a ''blind alley" 
occupation. The normal school is also considered a lower typ^, 
yielding less cultur-e than the usual' college preparatory schodl, and 
carries with'it a social handicap which the wealthy refuse and the 
poor cannot afford to disregard. These disadvantages, coupled with 
the Chinese practice of several members of a family jointly 
supporting one .prospective scholar j with the hope that at a later 
period he may become a financial prop in return, serve, to turn 
students away from the poorly-paid' profession into one of greater 
material reward. 

234. Before any adequate use of prospective teacher training 
facilities can be expected, it will be necessary for the Christian 
"forces at work in China to attract students to the teaching profession, 
either by securing a greater spirit of service, making better conditions 
of work, holding out future rewards for the few, or reducing the 
period of preparation. It is recommended that definite action be 
taken upon each of the following points:; 

a. It is important that every effort be made to develop the 
ispirit of service in ^tudemts, making them see that teaching is an 
exalted and noble calling, and one of the most patriotic af 
prolessions. Just as the evangelistic purpose of the missions in the 
past has built up : a system of schools for the production of 
■evangelists, sothat same aim and policy inow demands a system of 
schools for the purpose 61 producing teachers, evangelists of the 
present day; and joist as, supplementary to this system in the past, 
it was necessary to hold up the calling of the evangelist as a career 
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of , gr$at service, So the profession of teaching should be held upl 
It is important that a; nation-wide campaign for the enlisting of 
teachers be started without delay; a Student: Teachers Volunteei" 
Movement is needed, . ; ' ■ ", > 

b. It is important that! teaching and preaching be considered 
equal so far as dignity of service' is concerned, and there sbould bie 
as much honor, dignity, and permanence in the one office as in 
the other. 

c. One obstacle to entering the teaching profession is the 
miserable prospect of life in the village. Emphasis should be laid 
upon the importanceof.increasing the pay of the teacher, of providing 
living quarters, and of helping the teacher not only to consider his 
mission as a service to children, bub to recognize that by his efforts 
village life and the prospects of his successor may be improved; 
Pestalozzi's Leonard and Gertrude should.be a modelfor the village 
teacher. The school in a true sense should become a community 
.center. 

d. Teachers should be protected from, the whims of ignorant 
people, whether in the village or in mission bodies. In particular, 
they should not be exposed to the difficulties attendant upon the 
collection of their own salaries, 

e. The teacher should clearly understand that the highest 
educational positions are open to him ' if he has the necessary 
character, courage, and ability. Adnjinistrative 'boaKls should 
promote to positions of responsibility as many frorh within the 
system as possible. 

f. Village teachers of success and promise should be assisted 
to higher education. , A person will bear cheerfully all sorts of 
hardship if there only is a prospect of better things ahead. This 
calls for the articulation of lower and higher normal training, and 
the admission of normal students to college on an equality with 
graduates from other types of schools;. . 

g. While the government has found that the practice of giving 
free tuition, room, and food to prospective . teachers in training, 
succeeds in filling teacher training schools with students,, it is donbt^ 
ful whether the Cbristian forces should adopt. this procedure. It 
would probably be better to spend this money in increasing salaries 
of teachers in service. On the other hand, tuition charges should bie 
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low, equipment.siniple, and normkli schools as near' tfee destinalioa 
of tbe product as possible. .' ; ' • ■ ni y, 

, IV, Preparation , OF: PEiMfpy. School .^I^^A^jjtEBs 

-' 235:' The student preparing tb teach in the ptimary schbol 
should receive specific and defiilite= preparation for his work. He 
should become thoroughly familiar with the usual ptitnary school 
subjects and'be abl6 to' step into any class ih the school and teach 
it well. In addition he should be familiar with the, problems of 
health an€ hygienic living, ablfe to teach at least one vocational 
subject, arid competent in religious teaching and guidance. He 
should be so trained as to become interested' in his community, 
kble to understand its problems, and, as a- future community leader, 
atnhitious to advance the standard of life. This 'difficult educational 
task requires distinct preparation which' cannot be' expected as the 
by-product of some other type of endfeavor. ►:. ■ . ... 

236, The need for trained teachers of this high type will not 
be met until the Christian' forces at work in China establish a 
sufficient nuinber of first-class norrrial scihbols; These schbols 
ideally should have the following standards: ■ ' ' 

a. Location. The size of the city is not important, but it 
would be advantageous to be close to several'villageschoolB and a 
city primary school. 

b. Expense. This should be kept as low as possible, with 
modferate tuition fees, simple quarters and food, equipment that 
is not elaborate, so that si;udents will not be taken too far from thd 
condition's of life to which th^y will return. ■ > 

c. Faculty, Every member bf the faculty should be fainiliait 
with Etud interested in the primary school, 'Those who are in 
charge of the specific training should have received' advanced 

"training theftisel-ves. c' • 

d. Practice teaching. There should' be ample facilities for 
practice teaching throughout the course. . • 

e. Ciirriculiim. The prime emphasis should' be on the subjects 
commonly ineluded in the primary schbol curriculum in more 
complete form and wider application. The plan of the profesJ 
sionalized subject matter course should be follo'wed. The professor 
should not only cover the subject matter itself ,but^ realizing that th^ 
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stiadent beforce! hi™ is later to become a teaciher, ' so itnodify its 
treatment as to make it more readily taught. Theire should be 
special work dealing with problems of health, religious instruction, 
vocational guidance, industrial trainiiSg, the sclioolkfe a cbmmunity 
center, training for the enjoyment of life and the proper use of 
periods of leisure, and good manners. ; . 

, ,jj4. Student life. The Christian attitude to life being- important 
as a paTt of the personality of i^e pr<)spective tsacher, -the school 
Ijife of the, studemt should exemplifythis. f 

■ , g. . Professional work. The work in education ;^should b& 
prpfessional rather than formal, and so far as possible coninecte4 
with practice teaching. 

, ,; h. Sex of students. Ordinarily there shoiild be sepaiat^ 
schools, for men and Tvomen, but with proper supervision and 
pjjeparation the use of separate, hostels for men and women might 
make coeducation advantageous, .., ., . .v, 

. i. , Kindergarten training;. Certain of these schools should 
specialize in tra,ining young women for positions in kindergartens^ 
The kindergaj^ten is growing in importance in the Christian scheme 
of education, and serves a real need. 

li j.; Grade. These schools should be of the grade of senior middle 
scl^^ols. This means that the student will receive three years of 
general preparation in the junior middle school in addition to si^x 
years in primary school before taking three years of professional 
preparation. This, , wpuld presuppose about half of the wai'k 
©latlined in the iuorm^l course suggested in the Educational Bemew, 
Volume IX, No. 4, page 352, allowing more time for practice 
teaching and vocational training. 

i2i37.. ,It will 'be difficult for the Christian forces ;at workJ© 
Ghina to establish even one school oi this type at present. The 
faculty is not available, particularly along vocational lines." 
Accordingly it is recommended that for a few years at least the 
school give only two years of preparation beyond the junior middle 
sphool; and that the Mission Boards concehtrate their efforts in a 
few flchools strategically located. It will be wiser to have one 
exceli^nt school tha-n several ipoor ones. Then at a lateridate, wiheio 
the College courses in school supervision provide adequate teaching 
material, the tworyea* schobls may be extended to three years, and 
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new scJiQols i established. It' is recommended, that these firstTclass 
adaioqls, be proi^ided by union effort. . • i '■ 

This normal school suggested above is the normalmiddle school 
suggested in the chapter on secondary educaition. (Section 167.) 

238. ' Because of the probable scJircitjr and expense of schools of 
jlj^i^ type,, it wiljl be. necessary for some tim? to.cov^tiBU$ oiiering an 
j^VMeyifited aa;d inadequate normal pr.itewher traiiaing curriculuDO 
as an ^^djunet tq the, general middlei sohopl. coiirse. It is,iobvioM6 
thatvtUet usual addition of. a, ie,yf ,hoirs in; pedagogy to .the college 
.I)i¥epaa;atory course will leave the graduate untrained ioi. . his post, 
but a ,Iiiy.le training will be better thaninioi^e a,t, all. As, many oi 
,^he .clifiraQt^ristics qoted, above as possible should, be incorpoi!a.te(i; 
and t^e, time of one teacher should be given e^qclusive-ly to this 
Vf,©);]?-,; Ha should, guide the students in their. .chiO-iqe oftsmbjeeitei 
prepare them for their teaching, and supervise practice in neigb- 
bojfing schools. Inasmuch, as the riumber of students preparing 
for teaching will probably be, small, be, should be i a.ble to . giv* 
hi^ students much personal attention, as much of the theory of 
tei^ching as possible in connection with pijactice, and a little glimpse 
qI th^ problems of vocational, technical, health education, and; of 
commuaity leadership, rjltj general, it would bet better not to 
CDijceatrate- this work in the last year, hut rather to spread it over 
the last two or three years of the course. , 

239. It is alSiOf the judgment of' the Commission that for several 
years, at least in same parts of the country, it will.be necessary to 
oflet a.StiiU simpler and less, eispeasiv© form of normal training to 
prepare teachers for the village schools. This school should adqiit 
students, from higher primary village schools, who show promise 
asd ebaracter, who are above the average in Chinese, being afcJeast 
eighteen years of age. This .school should strive to give just asmueb 
fiiajtcan within oae. year; be located near some villageiBchoiols; hav9 
sim&le equipTOfeat, and, aside from the usual work iaChineseii should 
do as much of its work in eonmeotioa with practice teacibing as 
poasihle. This should be eoosidered only as a te.iaaporary' measure 
to meet the present discouraging situation. (This school shouldl.be 
extended to . a, t wo-jsrear .gchool. just as soon as siudenta can she . fbund 
wboi will take the coiarge. What is. really reconninerided is' a Maik 
Hopkins on one end of a log and a few students oo the others the 
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Jog in ibis case being a village .school, anii. the Mark Hopkins .a 
teacher or two who love the village school and are iquite competent 
jto teach in it/. . i ' .'.■ ;- 

V. Preparation of Middle School Teachers 

'■ 240. ■ It is more difficult to prepare a teacher for a position in 
a middle school than for one in a primary school. He is prepaTi'fig 
•to teach more advanced' studterits and the subject matter is more 
difficult. He will be continually coinpared with foreign teachers. It 
ie fortunate, therefore, that the untrained middle school teacher does 
iiot constitute as serious a ptroblemas the untrained primary teachei- 
br supervisor, and,' inasmuch as pay,te!nui'e, dignity, arid prospect 
forthe teacher of this grade are on a distinctly highfer plane' than 
that of the primary teaeher, -We may demand a more extensive 
period ot preparation; ■ ■• ' • ■ '' '' ' 

;:.; The middle school-program (see chapter on Secondary' Educa- 
tion) contemplates juniorand senior middle schools, each three ye'arS 
in length, the former providing a common series of courses cultural 
and prevocational in nature,- similar to the work now given in the 
last year'of the higher primary and first year of the middle schools; 
arid the latter" 'primarily' vocational preparing for commerce; 
teaching, government service^ agricultural and industrial- pursuits 
as well as for further study. This plan necessitates two more 
or less distinct types' of teachers, thosei giving the general etibjects, 
such as Chinese, history, science, and those giving the vocational 
subjects. The first will be more numerous, being found in- 'both 
types;of schools; the- latter will appear only iri the-senior grade of 
school. • . ; 'il I' 

241. ;ti Preparation for' teaching in these schools, as in the 
primary schools, should be distinctly professional and separate from 
general training. The need for these teachers will not be met until 
the Christian forces in. China establish a sufficient ' number of first- 
class colleges of education of the following type: -> 
. : a. Location. Preferably in a city with several middle-schools, 
and in a university with other faculties. . (' 
in b. Expense.' To be kept as low as possible, with' inodericte 
tuition ;fees^and a system of loans and Scholarships to help students 
of real promise* . '■ - - i'> ■ '■ i- ■ - 
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I c. Faoultyv Every member of the faculty to be an expert in 
his subject j. and quite as well tra-ined as in any higher institution of 
college grade. This is important since the success or failure of the 
teacher depends as rducTi upon thorough knowledge of the subjects 
to be taught as upon any other factor. ' 

■ d. Practice teaching. There should be ample facilities for 
practice teachiiig. Most of the professional work should be linked 
up with this, just as the training of the physician is linked up 
with the hospital. This means that, with few exceptions, a 
practice^ school under the direotioh of the college of education ia 
necessary. • --■■■: 

' e. Subject matter. Two-thii'ds of the student's time should be 
devoted purely'to subject matter courses < in a few lines, witii 
continuous work from year to year, building upon the junior college. 
The professor should bear in mind that the student is pi-eparing 
to become a teacher and refefences should be assigned^ notebooks 
•written, outlines prepared, and term Jiajiers demanded that at some 
later date may be used to advantage by a teacher in a classroom. 
To illustrate, the pi:ofessor of physics should be mindful of the 
fact that the stfldent at some later date may be called upon to teach 
physics in a small middle sbhool with poor equipment. He should 
6how the student' how to use homemade equipment wherever 
possible, how to apply principles to local problems, and indicate 
the relative value of experiments, so that a limited budget for the 
purchase of apparatus may be expended in the wisest manner at 
Some later date. The major emphasis in subject matter should be 
tipon middle school subjects. Thus there should be genersil science, 
as well as ipbysics and chemistry, courses in teachinjg English as 
well as English literature.- The subject matter teourse 'pi'ofessionalized 
canpot be too strongly emphasized. ' ■ ^ 

f . Professional work. The courses in education shbuld grow 
out of and into real teaching situations ib the practice school. In 
general they should be directed to the following topics, though 
some of them may be covered it!i a short time: the purpose of the 
middle -school, >the middle school as it now exists, how pupils 
learn, health Conditions in the school, preparation of material 
for classroom '4«structi6n< how to teach,' how to test and check 
up results,- ithe- function of -the teacher ih the administration 
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ol the I school, profcssionaJ.. ethics j loyalty to the" principal, the 
eurriculam, and; how to select textbooks aiad other materials of 
instruction. 

g. Student, life., I.Easmuch as most middle schools are boaTd- 
ing schools there is a large educational opportunity in the tinae thie 
pupil spepds outside jqI class. To this end, each student preparing 
for teachifng should be encouraged to become expert in some phase 
pf-,stiudent, activity such, as athletics, debating, boy scout, literary, 
dub work, an.d the like. The college should make every effoi/t ta 
provide opportunities for student activities,, not aeglecting religious 
and social service activities of all sorts. 

h. Sex of st,u4e»ts. The' college may be for either men or 
women, CQed;tication,al, , or coUeges for men and women may be 
affiliated.- .. , , 

i. Grade. ,, The college should be, of senior college grade. 

242. It will be, diffiicult for the Christian forces at work in 
China to establish any great, number! of, colleges of this sort in the 
next few years. The professional faculty is not available and the 
expense will probably be large. .Accordingly, it- is recommended 
that riot more than one such school be developed innpediately, and 
not more' than one in each university area in the next few years. 
It will be better to have, one first-class institution than many that 
are not so good. This should provide a few well trained teachers 
for middle schools, who would Iflok upon teaching as a permanent 
profession. _ ; 

243. Under, present conditions, not many students will select 
training of this sort. Until teaching conditions are bettered, until 
prospects are more attractive, it is dopbtful if so long a period oi 
preparation can be universally demanded. Accordingly it is 
recommended that junior colleges of education be established, to 
carry into practice as many of the principles outlined above as 
possible, completing the work at the closeof the second year beyond 
the new-type middle school, giving m.Tiich the same professional 
work in tljese years as is suggested above for the senior college. 
The majority of middle school teachers will be prepared in schools 
of this sort, so long as present teaching conditipns continue. 

244. The college of education and the junior college of educa- 
tion, outlined above, should meet the need lor teaciiers of general 
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suibjeets in botli' junior and a^niolr middle schools, Tiie training of 
teadihers of commerce, teacher training, agriculture, and the like is 
more difficult. II large numbers of teachers of the voeational 
subjects were deOianded annually, it would be wise to recommend 
colleges of commercial teaching, colleges of agricultural teaehing, 
and others of this typej but no such numbers are demanded, nor 
are the Christiain; forces financially able to support such, an am bi~ 
tiioas plan. It is accordingly recommended that where technical 
colleges are established,, there be some member of the faculty 
appointed to care for the teaching of the technical subject. Thila 
in- a college of i comimerce, it is suggested that a professor of the 
.teaching of ■ commerce be selected, to teach a certain amount ol 
■education and to supervise practice teaching. Graduates would 
then be expert jimi, their subject and would have received soime 
professional training for their work. 

VI, Teagh^es' Certificates .^nd Degree 

246. The program of teacher training outlined above, while 
liolding the present standards as an ideal, recognizes that for several 
:^ear3 at least a shorter period of preparation will be the usual thing. 
The normal school for village teachers, the normal school five years 
beyond the primary school, and the jubior college of education will 
be the typical teacher training institutions. Tb some it will appear 
to be a lowering of standards ; it sho'uld rather be considered as a 
change of standards. It has not been usual in other countries to 
demand the same length of training for all oeeapations; nor should 
China demand tb© same length of training for all. It is important, 
however, that recognition be granted the graduate from the teaicber 
training course, regardless of the fact that he may not have reaebe-d 
the stage of advancement of th@ middle school graduation certificate 
or the degree of Bachelor of Arts. In this connection it is inteirest- 
ia>g' to note that the degrees of Bachelor, Master, and Doctor, now 
denoting certain degrees or stages of advancement of training, were 
ilB'tbeir origin teachers' degrees or certificatesi When the pupil 
had studied for an undefined period of time, and in the judgm«ntof 
his professors was at least deemed competent to teach, he was 
gfamfied the- degree of Master or Doctor, the Latin wotds for teache«; 
Sometimes the degree of Bachelor, iBeaffling apprentice, was granted 
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to students not quite so competent. The reasoning was from the 
task down, not from the period of preparation, up; and this in our 
judgment is much the more logical. With this in mind we suggest 
a combination of the degree and, certificate plan to be adopted by. 
the Christian forces at work in Cljina, with certificates for certain: 
proficiency and a degree. The suggestions which follow are intended 
only for illustration, it being the expectation of the Commission; 
that these will be worked over . by local experts into a plan suited 
to the psychology of the Chinese teacher and the conditions in;. 
China. . ' , - • ; 

'jt a. Qualified., TeacheT. This should be the highest degree, 
granted only after .two years qf experience to graduates of pro-. . 
fessional colleges: the first grade to senior college graduates, the 
second grade to junior college graduates. It should be awarded to, 
graduates of other colleges as soon as. in summer school or other, 
study they have completed the equivalent of the professional courses 
offered in thie colleges of education'. It should be valid'for a period 
of ;about five years and renewed for life upon evidence; of further 
study. For elementary te^cher^, the sanie .conditions should hold 
good, the only variation bping graduation from the normal school 
instead of the college of education. For sojne years the, five-year' 
course should be considered the standard. 

, b,. Teacher. This. degree should be awarded to old-style 
teachers of Chinese, teachers of commerce, ^riculture, and, otheij 
subjects upon examination. 

c. Terqporary Permit to. Teach, This certificate, not a degree, 
^ould be awarded, to any teacher upon application of his superior) 
educational officer,, enabling him to teach for one year only, tP be 
renewed three times if necessary, . It should n9t be renewed, 
thereafter, unless .the teachier has sho\yn evidei^ce of further, 
study. . ■ J 

. ,d, Village Teficher. . ^.degree.specially devised for the low-: 
grade pornjal school. , . , , 

These certificates or degrees should, be conferred by. suitabie 
authorities, the iqutilified degrees by the general office of the Chjna. 
Christian, Educational Association, the, others, by the provincial: 
associations. Each should b,e worth- preservation and exhibition, 
and should be conferred, with cereipony, . , ; 
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! . ..VII.. t The Training of Sui^ERyisoRaiAWD Principals 

246; • Important as is the trkining of teachers, the strategic 
point -of •attack, if Widespread improternent in teaching is to be 
effected, lies in the school administrators arid supervisors; and 
thbir proper training is a matter- of utmost importance; With a 
constantly changing teaching force, and an altering teaching 
problem, no system of schools can adjust itself to needed changed 
Mthout a supervisory and administrative force trained to do its 
tiask in an- effective ■manne-r; and when s6 many teachers, frorri force 
of cif-e'afltsta'nfees, must ^or years tb come begin their work relatively 
untrained, thfe'orily hope'is to have them trained by their immediate 
superiors while they are engaged in their work. It is also true 
that the scientific study of education has so far made- greatet 
contributions to this , field than to any other, a^d .that scientific 
experiments and investigations have been made sufficiently to form 
a satisfactory basis'for training school supervisory .ofEberB. .j '■'■ 
"• ' 247. It is,' therefore recommended that one of the colleges bi 
education in China be designated the College of School Administra* 
tion, accepting graduates of junior colleges, preferably with teaching 
experience, and giving courses leading to the Bachelor's -degree. 
This' would! presuppose a fairly liberal training, some teaching, 
experience, and a knowledgeof' most of the subjects itaught in the 
lower schools. About two-fifths orf the student's time should be 
devoted to one or two of the following fields fundamental to educa- 
tional, study: biology, philosophj^, psychology, hygiene,, sociology, 
economics, or political science* The course should ibe elementary in- 
the first year and advanced ini the second. Two^fifths of the 
student's time shonldbe devoted to a thorough study of school 
administration, including the experiences of other nations, the 
dseVelOpment- of a Christian philosophy of education, and the: 
applications in China' to-diay of 'the most trustworthy results oi^ 
uaodern investigation and research, ' ' , • y : -> 

■ 248. Just as' practice claisses- are essential to the training o£ 
ihe teacher.,. so practice schools are essential to the training of ther 
administrator.*' Il is. therefore' necessary, that • affiliated with th& 
cbllege there be city middle and primary- schools and a rilraK system 
Of'edubatitin. . On'e-fifth-of the- i«iflie should be given ta practice 
suptei-'visiioii.;" ■■■■■■' -■■! Lujv,'- r:-. ' ■.■ ■■.■■ i. , .-. ..;'/i.;i. <\Mi 
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249. Principal's aird suipervisors iia serHee should be efleouraged 
to come to the college for sharter perjo^ .thoin th,e,, entire, year if 
they cannot 'be spared from their posts, for longer tinafi. , l|:^flr,t 
should be made to arrange coiaraes.aothq,t three, months in residence 
at any tirne, in the year would provide some work that was, compjpte. 
The summer session ahould be very important aJ?.d in g^li proba,bility 
could be conducted in more than one place. 

250. A less effective type of training {or principals may also 
be included in the college of ed,ucation, and training for primary 
supervisors in the junior college af .educa^iofi. <.,The firrat-ci^sa 
normal school recommende4 could also give some special work foE 
superyisors, particularly- where these students are unfamiliar withi 
English.. I 

VIII. The Advancement op Education 

251. It is a matter of fiandamieatal importamo© that some- 
where in China there be ■established an institution primarily for 
educational researe-h, strong enough tofmake a beginning of the study 
of the whole educational field. There isi a tremendous number, of 
problems that need invesitigatiomi, many of which have been investi- 
gated for other countries, but never for China;. The gedesal aim of 
the institution should be, by cautious experimentation and careful 
thought, tO' discover for each type of work that kind of education 
which is beat adapted to produce a community that will be 
physically, economically, itiitellectually, aBd morally, so sbrong and 
efficient as itself to be able to leaven the life of China. 

252. The methods of work, shouW embrace the philosophical 
attack (the careful coQsideratiom of tangible and inta,ngible factors, 
their analysis and synthesia), the coimpaiiative attack (tbc; con- 
sideration of the effects of total educational . situations in varying 
environments), the statistical attaick ,(the search for truth, in th® 
careful study of present tendencies where the evidence is tangible)jt 
and the experimental attack (the, mijaUte study of the effect of one 
variable in a stable and unvaryiag eduicational situation). Soine of 
the problems to, be solised are ©utltined -aboiPe;- (See Section 226i) 

253.,, The Institute of Educditio-nal Research when fally 
developed will be expensive, j but ithe results Mhoialid apoply iustifir. 
the expense. No great expenditure should be made fo.? buildiags 
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andrplant, the maip iteimsnbsinggailane&iof tke staff and provision 
fer publication andji' research. A 'few advanced students could be 
uecewediatf-onoe jand, act as TeseanEll assistants. iliTo' degree below 
t(be Master's- or Doctor'is.siwbuld' be giwen. I . : • 

i i ! TiiiKe peculiar idjifficuitir of ithe propasfed institution is ths faculty. 
In one group, almost in each individual, there will be needed an 
imtimate i[ind©r^andiiDg<dfJtke local siftuatioh, sympathetic apprecia- 
ticnt of conditions' iin dniaaj and command of ^Hpecific methods 'Of 
inveetagatium amid ! lieSeiiarcih .. 

254. cBebaMBesErf 'title difficulty lof finding thte men competent to 
maafe^'up such a^diabuilty w© reGomrnend that this institution be 
organized slowly. Once fands are secured, the director should be 
appointed, an administrative staff organized, and quarters planned 
for. Certain qiialified ^^b'ple could be ■ employed at otice in a few 
Upj^-iVind a, spaall number of research problems attacked. In the 
BQeanstime,i,measBreg.^puld; be taken to train the future facuHiy. 
Several teac^iers,, QJtiinese or foreign,, whose character, and promise 
J^ye, 'been.^^videR^.in their work, should enjer into tentative relationp 
■with the Institute,, to. be sent abroad to England, Canada, the 
llnifted, States, pr anywhere elsft in the world, where certain methods 
of edac!?,tiflnal investigation have been perfected. Wliile the work 
would, Sit^art; ip a small way in Ch|ma, part of the director's time 
should be devoted to wa,tphingthe progress oftlie future members 
of the fapii^lty, iiplding conferences with them and guidisng them in 
thei^r work. In three years the eptire group could be assembled in 
■(Jiiina fear continuation- of workiStaEtfld abroad, ^nd from that time 
on results could be expected. ; 

.255w The Institute will not. fbe, a spectacular institution,.. Its 
quarters will be modest,, and its results meager at the start. Rut 
with wise direction and .freedom to develop unhampered, in five 
lOr .six, years its influence in Christian education in China should 
■be great, - . .' - ,,i,: !,..,■■ ■.:.■,■;,. 

The physical equipment should include oflSces, one or more 
■experimental sohiOollB,.;aod,if [loca,ted away from a large city with a 
foreign quarter, housing -for students and! faculty. Great num- 
.bfiirs.of atttd«ntB should -neither be expected ' nor: .allowed, the 
quality of i the product andfthp reseaiok of the faculty beftog the 
■objectives. 
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'256. 'Once the IiistUnteiis'a going concern, it couM, well spare 
a part of its energy in making moie effective the College of School 
■Administration, and some of the colleges di education and' normal 
schools. But its main purpose 'should lalVays'be research, not 
teaching; arid its other duties should be incidental to its ibiain 
end". ■ ' ' -'.',' '' I ■■ i', ■ ;'■ ,-M . .■>■■ . ■ u'' 

257. The results ,of the workrshould becairried to every school 
in China by means of close: affiliation with the China Christian 
Educational Association, by publicatioa and translation, by close 
relationship with teacher training institutions, and iby .summer 
classes at various places in China, both 'for Chinesfe and tforeigm 
-teachers and. administrators. ' ;'' - . ' i^ j^m 

IX, The Traininq of Teac;hees in Service 

258.- With provision of normal schools for primary teachers, 
■professional college instruction for middle school teachers, super- 
visors,- and principals, and a research institulion for the determina- 
tion of wise plans and policies, it will still be many years before 
trained teachers are found in all schools. Indeed if all teachers Were 
trained it would still be necessary to continue training-because of the 
changes that any school system rilust make to maintain its lead. 
For these reasons it is importiant thatt ample provision be made for 
the continued training of teachers in service. 

259. Every teacher should have supervision. The funda- 
mental reason for the success of the schools in the • Philippine 
Islands, where, despite the faist that only ten per cent of thfe 
teachers are graduates of schools equal to or Superior to middle 
schools, the classroom work has point and vigor far beyond one's 
expectations, is the careful system of supervision. Not only is there 
one supervisor for every thirty-three teachers, but many other 
schemes are resorted to, in order to keep the teachers informed of 
the best practice and instructed in its application to their own 
classrooms. * • ' . ; 

260. Teachers' institutes should be 'held annually, not only 
-for village teachers, but also for city .teachers in primary and 

middle schools. The work should be practical, arranged with the 
idea of its being easily applied. It is also valuable to institutfe 
what may be called "model classes," where an expert teaches a 
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class "iri the' presence ol several teachers ; whose work has been 
dismissed for the day. Too ofteii the teacher works in complete 
isolation, never' having an opportunity to see' the way in which 
other teachers meet the problems which arise daily. 

261. Summer schools as mentioned: above are of great worth 
and central authorities should follow the practice occasionally 
iound'in America of encouraging attendknce by increases iri Mlary. 
'The system of certification outlined above wduld alsohave the effect 
of stimulating suminer session attendance. 

The possibilities of correspondence study should also be 
investigated. A first-class correspondence school adapted to Chinese 
conditions could become a continual source of inspiration and 
guidance to tea,chers in the remote districts. 

X. The Teaininq of Fokeign Teacheks 

262. The wider experience and' better training of foreign 
teachers in the past has given them a tremendous advantage ov^r 
their; Chinese colleagues; but the time is not far distant when they 
will be out-stripped if their training fails to point directly at their 
educational task. The modern science of education is rapidly 
taking form and few mission educators are prepared to take 
advantage of it. The Boards at home have failed to realize that, 

•due to the increases in the educational phases of mission work, 
-it is folly to try to carry on the Christian educational mission 
by men and women who, althoiigh they are excellently trained 
ministers and social workers, are not at all expert so far as skill 
in educa'tion is concerned. The most intelligent appreciation of 
modern school administration, and the best adaptation of mental 
-tests, which the Commission found in China were not in a Christian 
■school. For. this. reason it is important that in the selection of 
'candidates for missionary service the Mission Boards give due 
weight to strictly professional training for teaching and school 
administration. ' 

263. Most of the younger missionaries are spending consider- 
able time at language schools. It would be helpful if a part of 
their time were devoted to receiving some belated training in 
methods of school administration and in an- analysis of some of the 
educational problems that are peculiar to China. 
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The correspondence instruction noted above, as well, as the 
■summer schools, Bhould be available also for the foreign workerst 
The isolation of the mission worker, the great burden of hie 
task, and the pressure of daily duties tend to prevent intellectual 
growth. New information of all sorts should continually pour into 
every mission compound. 

264. The problem of the proper use of the furlouigh also 
needs consideration. Training for educational work should be as 
systematically organized and as widely offered as for evangelistic- 
-work. 

; XI. SUMMAEY OF EeCOMMENDATIONS 

265. (l) Immediate steps should be taken to encourage young 
men and women to enter the teaching profession. This involves 
definite consideration of a Student Teachers Volunteer Movement; 
idignifying the teaching profession; improvemeht of the life of the 
teacher, local administration, and prospects; the privilege of 
entrance to college from normal schools without penalty; and 
lowering the cost and shortening the time of preparation. 

(2) One first-class union normal school should be organized 
■and several schools should be instituted in strategic locations to give 
two years of special training beyond the junior middle school. 

(3) Education classes in middle schools and sbort'Course 
schools for village teachers should be instituted wherever possible. 

(4) A degree-certificate systein for standardizing the training 
of teachers should be adopted. 

(5) There should be established a few high-class senior colleges 
of education and wherever possible junior colleges of education to 
provide teachers for middle schools. There should also be teacher- 
training courses in selected technical colleges. Eventually there 
should be one senior college of education in each higher educational 
area. 

(6) A College of School Administration should be established. 

(7) An Institute of Educational Research should'be organized. 

(8) Every effort should be made to train the teachers now in 
service. 

(9) There should be better provision for training the foreign 
staff. 
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CHAPTER V 

THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 

I. The History of Theological Education 

266. The first missionaries of necessity undertook the entire 
missionary task. They were evangelists, pastors, teachers, transla- 
tors, but primarily evangelists. Heavy as were their burdens and 
perplexing as were their problems their tasks were simple as 
compared with the program of the modern missionary. 

As fields opened up and work developed these missionaries 
needed helpers. They selected the most promising and devoted 
men and women of their limited group, gave them some personal 
training and sent them out to repeat the messages which they had 
received. This was the beginning of a native ministry. 

267. The early constituency of the church in nearly all 
missionary lands has of necessity been from among the poorer and 
lower classes of society. Hence the early workers were, of necessity, 
men and women of limited training. Nevertheless they were in,- 
dispensable to the work, they accomplished a great deal, and much 
of the success of to-day can be attributed to their faithful labors. 

268. As the work developed and the missionaries felt an 
increasing need of helpers, the missions, independently of each 
other, opened Bible training schools to give these assistants the 
rudiments of education. This education was usually of a most 
limited character as there had been little previous preparation. 
This was the beginning, however, of an educated ministry. The 
changing conditions of each successive period have necessitated an 
improvement in the type of education. There has been a constant 
evolution from those first rudimentary training classes to the 
theological institution accepting only college-trained men. The 
progress of fifty years has been marked but especially the progress 
of the last ten years. 

II; The Present Situation ' 

269. In any evolutionary process much of the old remains 
while the npw is being developed. Theological education in China 
has retained the types of schopl developed at practicaUy every stage 
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of the progress. There are still places where a single missionary 
is teaching a little group of Chinese, who have had no educational 
background, a few things which he regards as essential for a worker 
in the Kingdom, and sending them out as heralds of the good news. 
There are Bible schools which have risen but little higher and are 
'content to train men who have had almost no education. There 
are also Bible schools, well organized and staffed, giving a good 
education; theological colleges training the graduates of middle 
schools; seminaries training only college men; and schools that are 
attempting both tasks. There are also Bible schools of many grades 
for the training of women workers. 

270. It is not easy to classify the various institutions for men, 
but we venture to divide them into four groups. 

a. Theological colleges whose students have all had two years 
or more of college work before entrance. There are five institutions 
in this group. 

b. Theological institutions which admit both college students 
'and middle school graduates or the lattet only. In this group 
there are three schools. 

c. . Institutions combining a theological school and a Bible 
'school. Five institutions may be ranked in this group. 

d. Bible schools of various grades which train men who, for 
the most part, have had little previous education. There are about 
seventy-one schools in this group. 

271. The schools for training women may be divided into 
three classes. There are about thirty-eight of these schools, but 
the information at hand is so limited that it is impossible to give 
any accurate data regarding the number in each class. 

a. Bible schools which admit the graduates of middle schools 
only. There is one school in this class. 

b. Bible schools which admit women of limited education 
and train them for evangelistic and other work. 

c. Schools giving a limited amount of education to mature 
women with little educational background. These schools are 
usually cjassified with Bible schools but should not be so as their 
purpose is different. ' 

272. A surprising amount of interdenominational and inter- 
national cooperation has been secured in the field of theological 
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«ducation,. Of the thirteen theological schools all except three are 
the result of interdenominational cooperation. This is the last field 
in which the churches at home would, have dreamed of union of 
regjirded it at all possible. It is a great tribute to the statesmanship 
of the missionary that he has seen the possibility of this movement. 

273. It is when we face the matter of enrollment, in these 
fichools that we discover the most disturbing situation. In the 
«ight institutions conducting courses for students of college grade 
there were enrolled last session ninety-six men. In the eight 
institutions requiring middle school graduation the total enrollment 
was two hundred and ninety-five. These figures. must cause serious 
thought: on the part of all who seek the advance of the Christian 
movement in China. How significant it is that in all the Protestant 
Christian schools combined, only ninety-six men of college grade 
were preparing for the ministry, ah average of thirty-two available 
each year. This showing is most significant against the background 
of the 400,000,000 to be evangelized or the estimated 875,000.to be 
nurtured in the Christian life. Contrasted with the efforts put into 
Christian higher education the discrepancy is no less startling. All 
the mission colleges, senior and junior,, with their heavy capitiil 
investments and annual budgets, their large administrative and 
teaching forces, their absorption of time and energy in the home- 
lands and on the field, established primarily to supply the church 
with qualified leaders, are actually after all these years sending only 
thirty-two men annually into theological training. When this 
number of college graduates is compared with the two hundred and 
ninety-five middle school graduates in the theological schools, the 
conclusion would seem to be either that a high standard for the 
Chinese clergy is not desired by the missionaries or that the larger 
part of the available material is not considered worthy of advanced 
training. The situation is only slightly relieved by the addition of 
the men noW studying theology abroad. There is food, for serious 
thougbt on the part of aU those who are cherishing the hope that 
China may become a Christian nation. -.■■t ■ 

III, Present Problems Stated 

274. The growing need of the Chinese 'chui'ch-for a tnore 
adequately-trained ministi-y. , ■' ■ 
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a. There is a changing order in the Chinese church, and the- 
(ihange is going on more rapidly than many of those who are closest 
to. the problem realize. Whereas until recently the gospel has 
appealed mainly to the less intelligent classes the door is now open 
to the more educated people. But by reason of the calibre of its 
ministry, the Chinese church is disqualified to meet the situation. 
It is not difficult to lead educated people to the doors of the church 
as interested hearers, but there are few churches which can hold 
them. The desperateness of the situation is reflected in the fact 
that there are whole missions which have not as yet a single college- 
educated minister. 

b. The wastefulness of this policy is evident in many 
directions. The missions are spending large sums of money on 
institutions of higher education for the purpose of evangelizing' 
and training leaders. Many of them are highly successful and 
hundreds of converts are won every year. But what becomes of 
them? They find themselves confronted with the necessity of 
attending churches whose preachei's are not qualified to minister to 
iiitelligent people. Every year there return from abroad scores of 
well-trained young people, the product in a large part of mission 
schools, but most of them are lost to the church in China because 
there are no pastors trained to meet their need. 

c. Christianity can never win any nation until it wins tho 
intellectual classes. This is more true of China than of almost any 
ether nation. It is high time to make an appeal to these classes. 
The demand is accentuated by the intellectual awakening which is 
spreading all over China, manifested in the New Thought Movement 
and other similar movements which are gripping the minds of the 
educated people. The missions are doing a splendid work through 
their many schools, but little through the churches in winning the 
support of this increasing intellectual class. The churches are 
Christianity's weakest asset in China; and this is due in large part 
to the failure of the missions to train an educated ministry. 

d. The churches will gladly accept better men if they are 
made available. We are not unaware of the contrary opinion, but 
it is a universal principle as applicable in China as anywhere else. 
It has been demonstrated beyond question in the province of 
Shantung, for example, where in a poor section of China, cursed 
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■with floods and famines, the churches a;-e unwilling to put up ^ with 
a low-grade ministry. Independeiit churches in all parts of.Chinaj 
jinitifluenced by the missionaries, almost invariably call better men 
if they are available and at higher salaries than the inissionaries 
have thought possible. Give the churches a chance at better 
leadership and they will certainly respond to it quickly. 

275. The difficulty of securing a higher grade of men for the 
ministry of the church. This is one of the most perplexing problems 
which the missions have to face aad its seriousness should not be 
overlooked. The difficulty seems to be due to several causes: 

a. In large measure to the standard which has long obtained. 
The missions have too frequently been content with a low grade of 
men. The idea has become lodged in the minds of young men 
that the ministry is a profession for this type, and strong young 
men in the colleges have come to look upon it almost with 
contempt. It is going to be exceedingly difficult to overcome this 
handicap. 

b. To the fact that the ordinary conception of the task of the 
"Christian minister is not one which naturally appeals to the Chinese. 
The minister is a proclaimer, an exhorter, and there is nothing in 
the Chinese experience to make this an honored calling. The whole 
conception of the ministry must be lifted to a new level before it 
will appeal to the best young men. This is a slow process. 

c. To the failure of many missions to give proper recognition 
and permit sufficient initiative to the Chinese pastor. It is 
impossible to shut our eyes to the fact that many missionaries have 
desired to keep the control of the churches in their own hands, 
without doubt because of their feeling that the Chinese are not 
sufficiently qualified for responsibility. This has been th,e universal 
complaint from the Chinese leaders. More recognition, must 
precede any large accession to the ranks of the Christian ministry. 

d. To the traditional grade of instruction in theology which 
in most institutions has necessarily been below that of the college. 
This has Hot been hidden from the mind of the college student who 
has naturally hesitated to pursue a course which he recognized as 
inferior to that which he was completing. There is only one 
corrective for this situation, heroic but necessary. Schools of the 
lower grade mtist be divorced from schools of the higher. . / 
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' ' e. Im large measure, the largest "perhaps, to the meageit' 
compensation of the minister. This is a problem of the Christian 
world, Incit alone of China, but particiilirly acute here. The 
compensation of the average rninister has not risen much above the 
Standard wages of the coolie, where it began. There seems to be a 
tendency to resent the desire of the Chinese for more adequate 
compensation and to regard them as mercenary. The attitude of 
some of the missions is doubtless due to their desire to spread out 
their slender funds as widely as possible. Instead of concentrating 
on a limited number of better paid men they have chosen to engage 
as many men as possible on a minimum wage, which in many cases 
comes close to being a starvation wage. In other cases it is due to 
the desire of the missions to hasten self-support. This attitude can- 
not fail to have a serious bearing on the question of the supply for 
the ministry. 

IV. The Solution of the Problem 

No speedy cure of this situation can be offered. Only by a 
slow process of evolution can the desired change be brought about^ 
"fhe way to begin, however, is to begin, and we desire to offer 
certain specific recommendations. 

276. The problem of the ministry can never be solved until 
the questions of recognition and compensation are adjusted. W& 
appreciate the fact that the independent churches themselves 
determine the salaries of their pastors, yet it cannot be questioned 
that they are still susceptible to the influence of the missionary. 
We recommend that the Christian forces inaugurate a definite 
policy whereby 'they shall assure to their prospective graduates in 
theology positions of influence and independence wherein they 
shall have a standing equal to that of missionaries of equal training; 
shall have full oppbrtunity to exercise initiative in the development 
of their churches, and shall receive adequate compensation enabling 
them to live ih their sphere of life on the same standard as -mis- 
sionaries live in theirs. The desire for an adequate living must 
not be treated as an unworthy motive. We would not inculcate the 
idea that the ininistry is an occupation in which a man receives a 
compensation equal to that which he would receive in other callings'. 
We would- remind them that the Master whom they serve "for 
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their sakes became pooy." But "the laborer is worthy of his hire," 
^nd the Christian churches in China must learn that their ministers. 
4eserve a compensation which will give them a comfortable living, 
epable them to devote their whole attention to their work,, and live 
without the pall of poverty hanging over their heads. We must. 
not overlook the Chinese, custom , whereby the son of the household 
has certain responsibilities for the support of his father's family.. 
We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the young man has to make, 
his choice among three professions whicb rbigsions have exalted, 
that: of the doctor, the teacher, and the minister. In both of the' 
first two professions the standard of coinpensation is distinctly 
higher than that of the ministry. It is not strange that the young 
men are drawn to one and not to the other. :. 

One of the churches at work in China has set a standard of 
compensation for its pastors which is distinctly higher than that of 
all others. It is not denied that this is the church which has been 
able to build up the largest group of well-trained ministers. 

277. The inauguration of the policy which we urge will doubt- 
less necessitate the .dropping of some men of lower grade because 
of the lack of funds; but as has been demonstrated in all walks of> 
life, a smaller number of' well-trained men will accomplish more 
than a larger number of poorly-trained men. We believe that the 
missions must begin at this point in the elevation of the ministry. 

278. We recommend that all standard theological schools and 
departments set as their minimum standard of admission the 
completion of a full junior college course, and that they arrange a^ 
course of theologicail study of variable length in general not less 
than three years. The course should be so constructed that a 
man may finish a certain definite amount of preparation at the 
end of each year. At the end of successful completion of the second 
year's work he should be entitled to the degree of A. B., and at the 
end of the fourth year's work to the degree of B. D. The distinct 
preparation for the ministry should be, the determining factor in the 
Selection of the subjects for thiscburse, but it should include much 
work of general cultural value. * 

We have a strong conviction that an adequate training is- 
essehtial to the type of ministry needed in China. On the other 
haiid, we wish to leave no doubt that we are . concerned first of all 
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with the spirit and character of the men who are to enter this 
calling. Unless they feel strongly the call of God to minister to 
their fellow men they will not be able successfully to offer the cup 
of cold water in His name. Unless they are men whose character 
and lives reflect the beauty and glory of Christ they will not turn 
many into righteousness. It will be as true in the Orient as in 
the Occident that only those men who are actuated by the highest 
motives, whose characters have been thoroughly transformed, who 
nre filled with the Spirit of God, can become good ministers of Jesus 
Christ. These arethe men for whom We covet the highest education. 

279. We recommend that the theological schools be dissociated 
from all departments open to students who have not completed the 
junior college course and that the preparation of these men be left 
to institutions located elsewhere. Courses of markedly different 
degrees ought not to be given on the same campus. In case the 
institution feels an obligation which it cannot escape to train also 
the men of lower grade these students should reside and receive 
their instruction in a different compound. This will increase the 
burdens of the instructors but it is essential in our judgment to the 
elevation of the ministry. 

280. We recommend that the theological school shall, 
wherever possible, be a part of a university, being located on the 
same campus with the other departments, and that the students 
form a real part of the university life. They will thus have the 
advantage of the college courses and their presence will make an 
appeal for the ministry to the other college students. The associa- 
tion of the students in other departments with the students in 
theology, whose personality and grade of work they must respect, 
will have a decided influence in leading college men to consider the 
ministry favorably. This policy will also decrease the cost of a 
proper theological education by making available to the student in 
theology the courses in other departments of the college which are 
essential to his proper training. 

281. We recommend that the instruction in the theological 
schools be partly in English and partly in Chinese, assuring students 
sufficient mastery of English to enable them to read English books 
fluently, and sufficient mastery of Chinese to make them proficient 
in the use of the best type of their own language. In this connection 
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we would also point out the importance of having a larger percentage 
of Chinese members in the faculty. This is essential to the best 
training of the ministry. Moreover, Christianity must be interpreted 
by the Chinese themselves before it can become a genuine possession. 
We realize the diflSculties which the schools face in finding men of 
the right calibre who are sufi&ciently well trained for these positions. 
It will be some time before there is a sufficient number of men 
qualified, but as rapidly as they become available they should be 
secured. The present method of. appointing teachers in our schools 
rhakes it difficult also to secure the appointment of these men. We 
hope that the boards and missions will soon adopt a policy whereby 
men may be selected for the faculties of our schools because of their 
fitness for the particular tasks rather than because they are available 
from the missionary staff. This will ■ be a great step ahead in all 
our mission schools. 

282. There is need in China of a careful study of the theological 
■curriculum. Such a study has apparently never been made. We 
have simply transplanted into the Orient the traditional system of 
the Occident, none too good for the West, certainly not ideal for 
the East. A thorough first-hand study ought to be made of the 
•exact type of education which the -student in China needs. Certain 
obvious facts will need to be taken into account. 

a. The ministry of China must be largely a rural ministryj 
The people live mainly in small villages; the churches must be 
established there, and most of the men must be prepared to 
minister in villages, not in cities. This fact in itself will have an 
important bearing on the character of the curriculum. 

b. The task of the minister in China will be largely one of 
religious education. He will have to begin at the bottom in the 
training of a people in a system of ideas and ideals that are 
entirely foreign to them. They have no foundation upon v/hich 
he may build. He must create it. At present he is largely a 
proclaimer and exhorter, but this conception of his task must give 
way to a much broader one. The minister in China must be first 
of g.11 and always an evangelist. It is his business to proclaim the 
good news to a people to whom it. will long be a strange message. 
But this minister must also be an educator. He biust lead his 
people to an understanding and adoption of a system of thought 
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and of life that is foreign to them. A thorough training in the 
principles of religious education must therefore have an important 
place in his own theological education. 

c. The task of the church of China is even more largely a social 
task than in the countries of the West. Christianity cannot 
triumph until a nevv social order is created. The Christian church 
must be the creative agency. The minister must, therefore, be 
trained to become the leader in all things that will make for the 
transformation and Christianization of his community. There is 
no place in the world where the task is more formidable. Only a 
man who is thoroughly trained and well equipped can hope to make 
any impression on this ancient system which must be permeated 
with a new spirit and virtually transformed. 

d. The message of the minister in China as everywhere else 
must come primarily from the Bible. He must therefore know this 
Book, But because he has not behind him centuries of interpreta- 
tion as has the student of the West he will require more diligent 
study of the Scriptures. The school must not take too much for 
granted. In its curriculum there should be a large place for this 
study. We must train a group of scholars for the church in China, 
and there niust therefore be some men thoroughly familiar with both 
the Testaments in the original tongues; but most of the students will 
need too much work of a more practical nature to devote themselves 
to a study of Greek and Hebrew, The Scriptures were written out 
of a civilization quite as different from that of China as from that of 
the Occident, and the young minister must be taught to find the 
application of .their message to the civilization of which he is a part. 
This is not an easy task. 

These and other principles ought to underly the curriculum of 
the Chinese student. We recommend that the theological schools 
make a determined effort to work out courses of study that shall be 
peculiarly adapted to the situation in China. 

283. The number of theological schools now established is 
sufficiently large and they are sufficiently well located to meet 
the need of the Christian church in China for many years to come. 
Effort should now be made to strengthen the institutions already 
established. ^ We desire, therefore, urgently to discourage the 
establishment of any new institutions. In ikct we believe that wise 
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Use of mission funds and forces demands closing some of the 
institutions already established and concentrating their work in 
other institutions. There are not enough well-qualified men avail- 
able in China adequately to staif the schools :already in operation. 
All emphasis should how he placed on bringing the stronger 
institutions up to standard. A school with a faculty of only three 
©]*;four men, no matter how well qualified, can lay little claim to 
being a standard institution. The number of full-time teachers 
required in institutions of different types will vary, but no theo- 
logical school should be satisfied with a staff of less than seven fullf 
time men, and probably there should be one school having double 
this number. 

284. In view of the importance of giving a practical educatioil 
to the Chinese ministry it is essential that the teachers should be 
not only scholarly men but men of practical experience, who fully 
understand the nature of the work which the minister in China will 
have to do. Practical experience in church work abroad is not 
euflQeient, since the conditions are so different. Whether a man 
should have had a term of service as an evangelistic worker before 
joining the staff of a theological school is a disputed question, but 
whether he has or not, certainly during his period of instruction he 
should have constant contact with the active work of the churches. 
The; doctrinaire will accomplish little in the theological schools 
of China. 

Although we believe that all members of the faculty should 
have constant experience in the actual work of the churches we 
urge that each-institution shall include in its staff one man not over- 
burdened with other demands, who shall undertake the supervision 
of the extra-curriculum and practical work of tlie students. We 
regard this as most important. The Chinese minister as a rule has 
not yet learned the proper use of his time or how to undertake his 
parish work. He needs the constant help of a wise, practical 
adviser. Such a man may conceivably become the most important 
man oti the faculty. He ought to be most carefully selected and his 
appointment ought not to be delayed in any institution. 

285. The time is rapidly approaching, more rapidly we fear 
than some missions recognize, when men of limited education will 
not be of great value in the ministry. As long ago as the Edinburgh 
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Missionary Conference a strong pronouncement on this matter was 
made from China. We believe that the missions ought now to face 
the issue frankly and bravely, and to lay their plans to cease, at an 
early date, training men who have not had a full middle schbbi 
education. The use of men with less education is too wasteful 
of the precious funds entrusted to the missions. The continued 
employment of low-grade men will prevent the enlistment of the 
higher grade men. 

We recognize, however, that there will be for many years a 
place for high-grade Bible training schools which shall accept merl 
of middle school education and for the present men of equivalent 
education under the old system, and give them a practical training 
for their work. We heartily commend the high-grade Bible schools. 
We wish that these composed the entire list but we regret that 
many of the present schools are of very low grade, serve little 
purpose, and ought to be abolished. 

286. We believe that there is no justification, for the present 
number of schools. How can one small province, for example, 
defend the maintenance of nine schools for women, seven for meii^ 
and be planning for the establishment of others ? This is a distinct 
misappropriation of workers and of- money and cannot be justified 
on any grounds. The present number of seventy-one such schools 
for men ought to be reduced by at least fifty per cent. Concentra- 
tion in this field would enable the missions to maintain a limited 
number of creditable schools of the greatest usefulness. The results 
of concentration in the field of the theological schools indicate thfe 
possibilities in this field also. If it is practicable to train the 
higher grade men together it ought to be possible to train those of 
lower grade in this way. 

In this connection we suggest that the courses of study in the 
Bible schools should be so organized that it would be possible for 
men to come for two or more years of study, then go out for 
practical experience, and later return to finish their academic? 
work. The adoption of such a plan would enable the missions to 
begin at once the taising of the standard of their ministry. 

287. In the field of women's education a similar policy ought 
to be pursued. The missions must make adequate provision for 
the training of women. As women acquire a larger degree o| 
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liberty in China there will be an increasing demand for their 
services in the church. But such women ought to be of a high 
quality and well trained. We fear that the present plans are 
neither economical nor efiSoient. There are thirty-eight schools in 
the present list of Bible training schools for women, of which it is 
impossible, from the reports, to make any classification. This list 
doubtless includes several schools for adult women which give 
practically no training for evangelistic work, but even with this 
discount the number of schools is probably too large and it is 
evident that many of them are of low grade. The representatives 
of some of these schools complain that their chief difficulty is in 
securing an adequate number of competent students, "competent 
either intellectually or spiritually." Should we persist in main- 
taining schools for which there is no demand ? 

288. We recognize the need of schools which take adult 
women and give them a bit of practical education that will make 
them happier and more useful in their homes. But we are speaking 
here only of the Bible training schools. We strongly recommend 
that the missions cooperate in the maintenance of a much smaller 
number of Bible schools of higher grade. These schools should be 
of two grades, one for graduates of middle schools and one for the 
graduates of higher primary schools. Others should be dis- 
continued, as they do not justify the investment. In addition we 
believe that the Christian colleges for women should give definite 
place to the education of Christian workers among their students. 
This may necessitate the addition of departments of religious 
education and social service, but the investment will be well. made. 
An increasing number of the women graduates should find their 
places in the service of the church. 

; In this connection we recommend that theological schools be 
freely open to women on the same terms as to men and that women 
be welcomed in all the classrooms. . We do not expect that a large 
number of women will desire to pursue these courses, but it should 
be made perfectly clear that the Christian church in China will 
close no door of opportunity to them. 

289. There is one problem which the missions ought to face 
anew with seriousness, namely that of student aid. It is an old 
problem on the mission field and it is perhaps too much to hope 
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that a problem which the churches at home have never solved may 
be solved ia China, but it is much more serious hdre. All missions 
will agree that the present conditions are most Undesirable. 

It is clear that students for the ministry should be treated on 
the same principle as any other students. Discrimination causes 
the greatest difficulties, and tends to the deterioration of the 
character of the students. We believe that scholarships and loans 
are distinctly preferable to direct gifts. - The principle of rewards 
on the scholarship basis is by all means the soundest and if it could 
be adopted would aid materially in the solution of this difficult 
problem. This is probably too much to hope for in the immediate 
future. The loan system would stand next to that of scholarships. 
It has been adopted in America by one of the largest communions 
for assistance to all students requiring aid, and loans are made on 
the same terms to all classes of students. The loan system can 
hardly be put into effect in China in any drastic way until the 
salaries of the ministers are raised so that men can repay their 
loans after graduation. We earnestly hope that a change in the 
matter of salaries will soon be inaugurated, making possible the 
adoption of the loan system in place of the present system of gifts 
and sustenance. 

290. It is not within the province of this report to discuss at 
length the methods by which young men and women may be 
induced to give themselves to the work of the church. We can- 
not refrain from urging, however, that every legitimate means be 
used to lead choice young people to dedicate their lives to this 
service. This problem has long been on the hearts of many of the 
friends of China who have given it serious consideration. We 
share their conviction that there .is scarcely any problem facing the 
churches or the missions which is more serious to-day. We would 
suggest that on the one hand we need io make constant efforts to 
lead men into the ministry, and that on the other hand^ we need 
to guard the entrance most carefully. It is difficult to secure the 
right men. It is easy for the wrong men to slip in. 

The methods of various missions and churches differ widely 
and no uniform system is iwssible, if desirable. We urge, however, 
that in every mission each candidate be examined by a committee 
composed largely of Chinese before he is sent to the schools as a. 
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beneficiary of the church or of mission funds. Care at this end 
will not only weed out unworthy men bub will tend to raise the 
standard of the men entering the ministry. 

V. EiBLiGiOTJa Education , 

291. We have already called attention to the importance of 
religious education as an element in training for the ministry. 
We desire now only to emphasize the responsibility of the theological 
schools to train workers other than pastors in the distinct field 
of religious education. It is only recently that we have begun to 

•work but the science of religious education in the western world, 
but we have gone far enough in our experiments to realize how 
importaat it is in the development of the church life: If it has 
an important place in the church life of the Occident how much 
more important it is in the life of the Orient, where there is no 
Christian background and so much work of a fundamental character 
to be done. The scientific principles which have been worked out 
in the West must be applicable in the East, but the exact form of 
.their application must be determined here. It is at this point that 
the theological schools should make a great contribution. Much 
original and experimental work needs to be done in this field and 
no institutions are in a better position to undertake this task. It 
will require the addition of thoroughly trained men to the faculty, 
but the schools can scarcely render a greater service to the church in 
China than by working out the application of the scientific principles 
■ of religious education, and then training selected groups of men 
aud women who will devote their lives to this field. China needs 
a multitude of workers of this character. 

VI. Education foe Social Workers 

292. There is another field of education which the theological 
schools ought immediately to enter. There is a demand for 
thoroughly trained social workers, both men and women. This 
demand will certainly manifest itself with increasing acceleration in 
the near future, and it is one to which the Christian school cannojt 
afford to be deaf. One of the most impressive phases of the new 
life in China is the interest which many of the people are manifesting 
in social service. Large sums of money are being contributed for 
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this purpose. Social centers are being organized by the Chinese 
themselves, modelled often after the pattern of the Young Men's 
Christian Association. In this new awakening we must heartily 
rejoice. It is a result of the seed which we have sown. We can- 
not expect that the missions or the churches will be able to .direct 
all these activities and this is not to be desired. But the church 
can train the workers and so put the stamp of Christianity upon 
the work. The church cannot afford to permit this opportunity 
to pass out of its hands. It must address itself energetically ta 
this task. 

The institutions best equipped to undertake this training are 
the Class A theological schools and the Class A Bible training 
schools for women, provided these institutions are located in close 
proximity to Christian colleges. The schools and colleges in 
combination are already equipped to give much of the necessary 
training, but other courses directed primarily to practical training 
should be added. This will require without doubt some increase 
in the staffs, but the opportunity must not be allowed to slip, and 
unless it is grasped quickly it will be too late. These institutions, 
permeated with the Christian spirit, can best furnish the atmosphere 
in which such training should be taken. The solution of the 
tremendous social problems in China must be found in the ex- 
pression of religious factors and forces. Moreover, a considerable 
portion of China's social workers must, for a long time at least, be 
the Christian ministers and these men must have a training that 
will qualify them for their work. It is a great challenge which the 
social conditions of China present to the followers of Jesus. We 
cannot be deaf to that challenge. 

VII, Summary of Kecommendations 

293. (1) Effort should be made by missions and churches 
to raise the standard of compensation for the ministry. 

(2) Standard theological schools and departments should 
require completion of junior college course for admission. The 
course should be three to five years. 

(3) Theological schools should be dissociated from all work 
of higher grade and should be closely related to universities. 

(4) Instruction should be in English and Chinese. 
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(6) The whole question of the curriculum should be carefully 
studied jn- the light Of the needs of China. ; 

(6) The number dftSBhools should be limited. 

(7) A limited number of high-grade Bible schools should, 
be maintained* and only good schools should be continued. , 

(S)' All educational facilities should be opeii to women and 
men alike on the same terms, and Bible schools for vvomen should 
be strengtheiied. ' ■ ■ > 

(9) Eeligious education and education for social workers 
should be developedj ' 

CHAPTER VI : < ' 

' ' ■ MEblCAL EDUCATION ' '"/ 

I. Hrsxgiifx ^ND Present Status OF. IVIedicai. BfiuqATiQsr 

294. Medical work in China dates back to 1827 when Thomas 
Richardson Colledg'e landed in Macao and opened, a dispensary'.' 
The following year he moved to Canton. In 1835 Peter Parker 
opened the Canton Christian Hospital and began to train Chinese 
to act as his assistants. These hospital. assistants were the forerun- 
ners of the Chinese medical profession. 

The care of the sick was so natural an expression of the spirit 
of Christianity, and it furnished such an effective entering wedge 
for the presentation of the gospel, that early in their history the 
missions began to open hospitals and establish training schools.' 
The result has been a system of Christian medical institutions 
which has spread over every part of the Republic in which the' 
gospel is preached y Pi'actically every mission in China has one o*^ 
more hospitals, and at many points the medical school has followed " 
the hospital. 

As western education and ideas have spread, the Chiiiese also 
haveibegun to take an interest in medical work and a few hospitals 
and medical schools have been founded by them. 

295. The longest step forward in this field was taken when, 
in. 1914, the Rockefeller Foundation sent its representatives to 
China to make a study of the situatten! in regard^ to medical work 
and tO' advise tjle- Foundation whether it should undertake to 
supplepient the work of the Christian missions. The result of this' 
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and successive studies has been to lead the- Foundation to undertake 
medical work in a large way. The opening, of the Peking Union 
Medical School, and the appropriations made by the Foundation to. 
several other medical schools and to many hospitals, have marked 
the beginning of a new day for medical education in China. 

296. At the present time there are twenty-seven medical 
schools of various grades in China. Fourteen of these are under 
Chinese control; eleven are under foreign direction; two are 
managed cooperatively by Chinese and westerners. Of the Chinese 
colleges three are supported by the central government, seven by: 
provincial governments, and four by private corporations, one of the 
latter being a college for women. Of the foreign-controlled colleges 
two are maintained by foreign governments, eight by Mission 
Boards, and one by the Eockefeller Foundation in cooperation with 
several missionary societies. One of the two colleges, managed 
cooperatively is conducted jointly by a university mission and the 
Chinese gentry, and the other is controlled by a private Chinese 
board with foreign assistance. Twenty-four of these institutions 
are located in the provinces which border on the Pacific Ocean. 
Only three are in the interior, one in Hunan and two in Szechwan.. 
The Christian schools are located at MoUkden, Peking, Tsinan, 
Shanghai, Hangchow, Foochow, Canton, Changsha, and Chengtu. 

297. The exact enrollment of these institutions has not been 
ascertained, but the latest reports indicate that there are over two 
thousand students, of whom ninety-five are women. These ninety'^ 
five are divided among the three women's colleges and the ten schools 
which admit both men and women. The enrollment in the Christian 
schools is 563. With one-third of the schools we are educating a 

'little more than one-quarter of the total number of students. The 
largest schools are those maintained by the government. In twenty- 
four of the twenty-seven colleges there are 404 faculty members. 
This gives an average staff of about fifteen to each, but the numben 
ranges from four in one school to forty-three in another. 

298. The equipment of most of the schools is very meager. 
In this respect the mission schools are quite the equals, if not the 
superiors of the government schools. Many of the government' 
institutions have little or no laboratory equipment, and in some of 
them practically all the instruction is given by the lecture system.: 
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The student 's knowledge of the human body is largely restricted 
to what he has' gained from pictures in his textbooks. Until 
recently it has been diflScult to secure material for dissection. The 
scholastic standards differ as much as the physical equipment. 

299. In addition to the medical schools there are several 
hospitals which have certain educational features. A few of these 
offer interneships, which make it possible for graduates of the 
medical schools to have a year of hospital experience, including 
instruction from the foreign physician and supervision of their 
work. A few hospitals are training assistants who are able to 
<3arry limited responsibilities in the hospitals. Still others are 
training nurses, both men and women. 

There are three hundred and twenty-three hospitals of various 
grades^cattered over China. These include every type of institu- 
tion, from one-room buildings to the magnificent equipment of the 
Peking Union Medical Hospital, one of the finest and best equipped 
hospitals in the world. 

300. It is scarcely within the province of a report on 
me'dical education to deal with the hospital situation at any length. 
This report is concerned with hospitals only in so far as they are 
educational institutions. It is, however, pertinent to call attention 
to the varying character of these institutions, because of their direct 
bearing upon the future ideals of the Chinese people. Many of the 
hospitals are models in every way, clean, well arranged, well 
conducted, and thoroughly creditable. On the other hand, there 
are others which reflect little credit upon the missions which are 
supporting them or the doctors who are directing them. Some of 
the buildings are of such a character that no Christian mission 
ought to permit their continuance. They are unsafe and in- 
sanitary. The westerner is accustomed to associate the idea of 
cleanliness with a hospital, but some of these hospitals are little 
less than filthy . It is difficult to understand how representatives 
of the medical profession can permit the existence of some of the 
oonditions we have noticed. They are not, to say the least, setting 
before the Chinese a standard of which we can be proud. For 
the sake of our influence would it not be better to close some 
institutions, rather than to conduct them in such a way as to reflect 
discredit upon the Christian Ideal ? 
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; 301. Our survey of the whole field has revealed the fact that 
medical education ha,s been developed to a larger degree than any 
other type of education included in the Christian system in China. 
This is a perfectly natural result of the motive which underlies 
missions. This advantage has been emphasized by the large in- 
vestments of the China Medical Board n0|t ouly in their splendid 
plant in Peking but in other medical schools, pre-medical schools 
and hospitals. 

To the marked advance in standards of hospitals and medical" 
education which has taken place in recent years, the China 
Missionary Medical Association has also largely contributed. 

II. Relation of the Medical Schools and Hospitals to 
THE Christian Movement 

302. The original motive for the development of medical' 
vpork in non-Christian lands was, without doubt, a mixed one. It 
was both philanthropic and evangelistic. On the part of the- 
medical missionary himself the predominating element was 
doubtless philanthropic. His heart was stirred within him as he 
witnessed the suffering and agony of the people to whom he had. 
come to represent his Master. When he found that in China every 
other man, woman and child, whom he met on the street, was in 
some way diseased he could not remain unmoved. He was impelled^ 
tp bring such help as he could. At the same time he discovered 
that there was no more effective avenue of approach to the non- 
Christian mind than that of the healing of the ills of the body. 
His hospital became a most effective evangelizing force. Probably 
the same combination of motives has obtained in the minds of the- 
constituency at home, but in different proportions. They have: 
given generously to the extension of the medical work, chiefly 
because of the abundant evidence of its evangelizing efficacy, but 
with an increasing susceptibility to its philapthropic appefil and a - 
growing recognition of the necessity of the philanthropic expression 
of the Christian spirit. 

303. It is becoming increasingly evident that medical missions 
are no longer needed to pry open the doors for the presentation oj, 
the gospel. In fact it is already clear that the Christian schools 
are much more effective agents for the purpose. The 9<dherents to- 
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"Christianity won in the Christian schools every year far outnumber 
those won by the hospitals. Moreover, the students are those witH 
whom the future of China rests. We shall not need to open ni^n^ 
more hospitfe,ls purely as evangelizing agencies. But this d6e3 
hot mean that the time has come to decrease medical work. It has 
•distinct values both for the present and the future. ' 

304. It is essential to develop in China the spirit of Christian 
■brotherhood, which shall manifest itself outside of the relationships 
■of the family or the clan. One cannot fail to be impressed With 
"the fact that Christian philanthropy has not yet been manifested 
in any large way by the Chinese. Their meager development of 
medical work, in spite of the example set by foreign missionary 
forces, indicates that until they discover how fundamental it is 
to the whole Christian movement, medicdl missions must b0_ 
-continued. 

As the Christian community develops the spirit of philanthropy, 
and as its resources increase it will itself, little by little, take ovel* 
this phase of the Chtistidn movement arid the missions will rejoice 
to put it in their hands. But for an indefinite period we must 
-continue to perfect our medical education that we may train native 
doctors and nurses. The genius of our contribution does not 
demand more schools of medicine, but it does demand much 
4)etter scliools. 

III. Scope of Mkdical and Pke-mbdIcal EdDoatioK. 

305. The requirements for admission to the medical schools 
■differ materially. The government schools admit middle school 
graduates, 'most of whom have had little instruction in physiSs, 
chefflistfy, or biology. Most oi the Christian schools require subjects 
which Can be covered by two years of pre-niedical college work. 
The Peking Union Medical College requires three years of Stiidy 
After the middle schools as these schools are at preseht organized, 
and because there ate few fcoUegeS which can give satisfactory pre- 
mediCal preparation, Peking ndaintains a pre-medical school of its 
own. It Will discontinue this as soon aS the colleges are e4uippe4 
to give their students satisfactory pre-medical traihing. 

806. if the new system of education ifrhich has been recom- 
mended by the National Associated Educational Asso6iktiotld Is 
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adopted it ought to be possible for students to meet the requirements 
of the standard medical schools, including Peking, after two years 
of college work. But whether or not the new system is adopted we 
are convinced that the medical schools ought not to require more 
pre-medical work of the colleges than can legitimately be given in 
the first two years of the college course. If more preparation is 
required, it should be given by the medical schools themselves, or 
in the associated universities, in a pre-medical year. The colleges- 
should not be burdened with pre-medical work extending beyond 
the first two years of their course. 

307. Two factors must be taken into account in considering 
the amount of research work which ought to be undertaken by 
medical schools. On the one hand a spirit and atmosphere of 
research are essential to good teaching. On the other hand a small 

"staff can give but limited time to research. Because of its unusual 
staff and equipment a large amount of such work may be expected 
at Peking. The research work in other schools will by force of 
circumstances be limited until they are adequately staffed. For 
the present they will be obliged. to depend to a large degree upon 
the results of the work in Peking, and of a few individuals who 
may here and there have opportunity to investigate some particular 
local problems. 

IV. Schools of Pharmacy 

308. The question whether the Christian medical colleges 
should establish schools of pharmacy has been raised. One or two 
have entered this field in a small way through instruction given by 
the pharmacist of the staff. 

It is the judgment of the Commission that our schools should 
not take up this work. Except in the remote districts it is not 
difficult to secure drugs. They can be purchased in all the large 
cities and can be ordered from abroad. We are advised by leading 
physicians that this is a restricted field and that there is no neces- 
sity for the Christian schools to enter it. It is a form of education 
in which Christianity will have limited opportunity to express 
itself, and the task resting upon the Christian forces is so great 
that this particular form of work may well be left to other 
institutions. 
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.•■■'. V. Public Health JSdijoation 

309. Physicians are more and more emphasizing the impor- 
tance of preventive medicine. They are seeking not so much to 
cure people who are ill as to prevent people from becoming ill. 
Public health education is therefore becoming an increasingly 
important factor in their ministry . An educated Chinese physician 
says : 

"In the past, public health was practically absent from the 
Chinese mind. Thinkers hardly ever gave a thought to it. Writers 
scarcely ever wrote a line on it. Teachers knew practically nothing 
about it, and, conseauently, never taught it. Generation after 
generation, from infancy till old age, the Chinese people have 
iormed unhygienic habits so that they have felt rather at home 
with insanitary conditions which, to the foreigners, are almost 
unbearable." 

One cannot walk the streets of any Chinese city without being 
impressed with the overwhelming importance of such education in 
the Orient. China has no appreciation of the relation of sanitation 
to health. The average life in China is abnormally short and a large 
percentage of the children die during their first year. The: land is 
constantly swept by great epidemics which carry off millions of 
people. All these conditions could be prevented if the people 
understood the simplest laws of health. When one faces the 
immensity of the need he is staggered; yet there is abundant 
evidence that conditions can be bettered and the health of the 
people greatly improved. Most encouraging progress has been 
made during the past few years. A short time ago, during the 
epidemic of cholera in Fukien, remarkable results were secured 
from the educational' work which was done during a few weeks. 
Great credit is due the Council on Health Education for the work 
already accomplished. The prospect is that the properly trained 
health officer will in the future save far more lives than the 
physician. 

I 310. It is evident that there is a large field here for the 
expression of the same spirit of Christianity which has manifested 
itself in the maintenance of hospitals. The medical schools should 
give their attention to4he training of young men and women who 
can go into, the field of health education. , It is only recently that 
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schools of public health have been established in America, but 
the movement must npt lag behind in China, where the need is 
vastly greater. This is a most important field :for the medical 
schools and some of them ought to enter it in the near future. We 
believe that funds for such work will be forthcoming and that the 
missions ought not to hesitate to undertake it. It is much more 
important in our judgment than to send out large numbers of 
foreign doctors to man hospitals. It is hopeless to attempt to cure 
the ills of China simply by healing the- sick. The. obstacles are 
too great. But the Christian forces can render immeasurable 
service to the Republic of China by training men and women to 
enter the field of health education. 

311. We therefore recommend that one or two Christian 
medical schools enter the specific field of training men for public 
health work in the near future. We are further redbnimending 
that as soon as possible the Christian forces in China undertake 
this new task of public health education in as large a way as their 
finances will permit. We believe that this field offers the Christian 
church its largest opportunity to manifest the spirit of philanthropy 
which underlies the whole Christian movement. Christianity 
could do nothing more effective for China and nothing that would 
further its own cause more rapidly. 

VI. Hospitals with Educational Features 

^12; We are recommending that the Christian forces at work 
in China shall not increase the number of medical schools now 
undet their direction, but shall rather strengthen some of those 
which are already in existence. We believe that this is essential if 
we are to continue to exert influence in this field of Christian 
activity. In addition to the medical schobls, however, a limited 
number of hospitals may well maintain educational features. Thia 
privilege and responsibility should, however, belong only to the 
stronger institutions. The hospitals which are not adequately 
staffed and financed should not burden themselves with this Work. 

313. There are various educational needs which may be that 
met. It is a distinct advantage to the graduate of a medical 
school to have at least one year of interneship in a strong hospital 
where, under the supervision of the medical staff, he may begin 
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his active tnedical work. The hospitals which are sufficiently well 
-staffed to do so, should offer the privileges of interneship to a limited 
number of graduates each year. This will add to the burdens of 
the doctors, bvit it will contribute materially to the advancement 
of the medical profession. 

314. Every hospital feels the necessity of training its. own 
staff of nurses. Unfortunately most of these hospitals are not 
adequately manned to do this work efficiently. Every hospital 
should have at least two foreign nurses upon its staff. Not every 
hospital can have the assistance of an interne or house surgeon ^ 
But every hospital must have nUrses. There is moreover a great 
need of nurses in schools and for outside work, especially where 
there are but few physicians. Formerly the hospitals trained 
«D-called hospital Assistants, but this practice has been discontinued 
because of the tendency of men so trained to set up as physicians 
with risk to their patients and to the disrepute of the profession. 
It is the judgment of competent physicians that the need which 
the hospital assistant ' Was intended ■ to meet can be met more 
effectively and more safely by thoroughly trained nurses, both men 
-and women. 

315. This calls for a school for nUrses, to which candidates' 
should be admitted only after a middle school course, and in which 
they should receive systematic instruction and training extending 
over a period of years. Such a school can manifestly be maintained 
-only ih connection with a well-staffed hospital, and should not be 
undertaken by any other. But as an ■adjunct to a hospital able to 
undertake the work, the service rendered is only second in impor- 
^tance to that of a medical school, and more advisable than the 
maintenance of a medical school with inadequate equipment and 
staff; Nurses graduated from such a school should be certified as 
graduate nurses, and in such a way as to prevent their be'ing 
accepted as physicians. 

316. There has been much discussion of a school for techni- 
•ciianSj men and women who with a knowledge of chemistryj 
bacteriology, and some other subjects of the pre-medicial and medical 
course, can make analyses of urine and blood, prepare, slides and 
oulliures, make microscopical examinations, and keep records. It 
has been suggested that a school fo* technicians with a staff of mght 
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or ten instructors should be established in connection- with some 
hospital. Such information as the Commission has been able to 
secure leads them to believe that for. the present this work should 
be done by the stronger medical schools, or that, if organized in 
connection with a hospital, it should be conducted on a much more 
modest scale than has been proposed. 

317. A third and very important form of educational work 
Tvhich can be done by a hospital with adequate staff is in the field 
of public health. Besides the work of the medical school, there is a 
definite task for the hospital. Every hospital adjacent to a Chris- 
tian school should cooperate with the faculty of the school in 
preventing disease among the faculty and student body. (See 
Sections 141, 184. ) But there is also a large opportunity for service 
in the community adjacent to the hospital. The prevention of 
disease is certainly quite as appropriate a function of the Christian 
physician and hospital as the treating of chronic ulcers, or setting 
broken bones. The Commission commends to all hospitals able to 
undertake work in this field the plans of the Council on Health 
Education. 

By extending its activities in one or more of these directions- 
within the limits of its ability a hospital may render a philanthropic 
service of first-class importance. 

VII. Fdt0ee Developments 

318. A survey pf the system of Christian education in China, 
will demonstrate beyond question that in the extent of its develop^ 
ment medical education is far in advance of any other branch of 
professional training. This is true whether one considers the 
equipment in buildings and apparatus, the annual expenditures, 
or the size of the faculties. The funds devoted to this type of 
education are far more than a proportionate share of the total 
amount contributed by the Mission Boards, reckoned on the basis 
of relative need. This is not at all strange in view of the effective- 
ness of the healing art in opening the doors for the gospel, or ol 
the great need throughout China of unlimited means for alleviating 
the suffering and distress of the uncared-for multitudes; 

It is, however, both unnecessary and impossible for the 
Christian forces to maintain all the medical schools which are 
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needed to provide an adequate number of physicians to minister 
to these hundreds of millions of people. It is impossible, for if all 
the missionary funds which are poured into China year by year 
were devoted to the maintenance ofi medical schools, these funds 
would not be suflficient to meet these needs. It is unnecessary, 
because the responsibility rests primarily upon the Chinese people 
themselves and they must not be relieved of the care of their fellow 
citizens. This responsibility is already being xecognized and men 
of means are giving generously for the founding of such institutions. 
Only a beginning has as yet been made but it is a beginning full of 
promise. The next few years will doubtless see large sums of money 
provided by the Chinese for the establishment of these institutions. 
319. So far as the number of medical schools to be maintained 
by the foreign forces is concerned the limit of development has in 
our judgment already been reached. Attention ought now to be 
devoted to strengthening the existing schools and to developing 
other essential features of a well-rounded system of Christian 
education. 

In no phase of education is quality more essential than in 
medicine. While we have a generous number of schools a 
thoroughly satisfactory quality of education has not been achieved 
in more than one school. The expert advisers of the China Medical 
Board have properly called attention to the necessity of bringing 
the existing schools up to grade. The greatest contribution which 
the foreign forces have to offer to the Chinese in this matter is to 
show them what kind of education they ought to give in the 
schools which they are to establish, and to furnish to the medical 
profession men who by their influence and high Christian principle- 
will maintain its ethical standards. 

We must bear in mind also that there is a distinct advantage 
in developing one line of education to a point of approximate 
completeness as a standard to which others may then strive to- 
attain. We have not indeed reached that point in our medical 
education, but we have more nearly attained it than in any other 
branch of professional education, and it will strengthen our influence 
greatly, if by further investment in some of the institutions 
already established, we can make these models for China. Despite,, 
therefore, the large proportionate investment already made in 
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•medical education, we urge the appropriation of additional funds 
ih a few strategic institutions whidh shall become our outstanding 
contributions to the sisience of medical education in China, only 
advising that care be taken that the development of othet 
educational enterprises which are in more urgent need of funds be 
not unduly delayed, The whole scheme of Christian education 
ought to be takeh into, consideration when additional investments 
are contemplated. This has iiofc always been the case. 

VIII. Specific Recommendations 

320. Peking. Everyrfriend of Christian missions must rejoice 
in the establishment and, development of the Peking Union Medical 
•College. In place ofitiie small, struggling institution, formerly 
Dfiaintained by the missions, ws now have one of the best-equipped 
medical colleges in, fch^er^Otld..; It cannot fail to render a service 
of incalculable value to the health and strength of the Chinese 
uation and to the cause Of Christian missions in this great Eepublicj 
Aside from the contribution to medical education it has set a new 
standard of quality for all education. By reason of the large 
investments of the China Medical Board, the cooperating missibns, 
though still patticipating in the management, have been relieved 
of all financial responsibility for its maintenance. This has set 
loose- funds which may now be used to develop our medical educatioh 
at other pointsi The Cona mission, hopes that these funds will be 
available for other, projects greatly heeding help. 

' 321. TsiNAN. Next to the Union Medical College at Peking-, 
the Medical School of the Shantung Christian University is doubtless 
the best equipped missioii medical school in China, Remarkable 
progress has been made in the last few years. A new hospital and 
laboratories have been erected. Residences have been provided 
ahd the staff lias been cofisiderably increased. This institution 
has a distinct place in the Christian educational system of: China. 
Medical authorities are well agreed that in view of its location and 
■of the degree of development to which it has already attained 
attention should at once be given to rriaking this a first-class 
institution. The Commission advises that the Boards which are 
participating in its maintenance should, so far as possible, coh' 
■centrate their &ist efforts on perfecting this school at Tsinan, 
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' 322. • Ohengtu. There are some who believe that the West 
China Union University acted prematurely in the establishment of 
a medical school in Szeohwan. Of the need of it there can be no 
doubt. The university has been in operation only eleven years, 
and while it is organized on an ideal basis, its funds are at present 
limited. One who studies the situation in this western province, 
however, can well understand why the missions felt compelled to- 
open a medical school as one of the first steps in the developments 
of their university. Whether their decision was wise or not it is 
too late now to discuss. The house is built, not completely or as- 
well as it should be, but too well to be destroyed. The medical 
school is a going concern. The missions are among the most 
progressive and the work in the whole province is most promising- 
for the Cliristian movement. The Boards cannot contemplate with- 
drawing from Chengtu. This means that the school must be 
strengthened. The staff should be increased so as to make possible- 
a school which can set a worthy standard for medical education in 
the whole province. The hospitals are not well located for the- 
best interests of the school, and the missions are advised to con- 
sider whether a re-looalion at a point much nearer the medical 
sphool is not possible in the near future. This would add to- 
th^ efficiency of the medical staff and conserve the time of the 
Students. 

323. C^ANGSHA. An interesting arxd promising experiment 
ia being carried on in the Yale Mission at Changsha, which i& 
conducting a middle school, a college, a medical school, and a 
hospital. Founded and originally maimtained by the alumni of Yale- 
University, this institution has so commended itself to the gentry of" 
Hunan that many of them have become interested in its maintenance- 
apd are giving generously for the support of the medical work. 
Ap a demonstration of what can be done through the cooperation 
of Chinese and forieigners this school is a moat valuable ase#t to- 
Christian missions. 

For a period of many years the alumni of Yale have given 
generously to the support of this ovjtstatJon of. their university in 
the Orient. The question is now bfeing raised as to whether some 
other; colleges in America might, not be interested in joining with- 
Yale in strengthening this school. We believe that this suggestion' 
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should commend itself to the alunaxii of some other ' American 
colleges. The cooperation of these alumni groups may prove to be' 
one of the most promising methods of interesting the young men 
of America in the uplift of China. 

Much is also to be hoped for from the Chinese of Hunan in the 
further development of this institution. It is too much to expect 
that in the niear future they will assume the entire burden, but 
their cooperation should be sought in large measure. To the 
Chinese of Hunan and to the groups of American alumni we believe 
this school should look for its support rather than to the regular 
constituency of the denominational Boards. 

324. In view, however, of the high cost of medical education, 
the large proportion of the funds obtainable for Christian educational 
work in China that is now going into medical education, the 
necessity of increasing this share if the existing medical schools' 
are to be raised to the necessary standard of efficiency, and the 
difficulty of obtaining sufficient and competent faculties for medical 
schools of this grade, we raise the question whether the Yale' 
Mission might not wisely limit its undertaking to a somewhat 
narrower range of work. If instead of a medical school it should 
decide to maintain a first-class hospital with educational features, 
including public health work, the training of nurses, and perhaps 
of technicians, it seems probable that such a hospital would 
command the support of the gentry of Hunan as fully as the 
medical school now does, and that the greater development of the 
college work which concentration on it would make possible, would ' 
serve to increase rather than to diminish the interest of American 
universities in the institution. If in addition this modification of 
Yale plans should tend to hasten the development of the remaining 
medical schools by the transfer of its good will and a portion of 
its faculty to them, this should facilitate the attainment of our 
real goal in medical education, viz., a few schools adequately 
staiied and maintained. We venture therefore to commend the 
suggestion to the thoughtful consideration of the Yale Mission. 

325. MouKDBN. Following their visit to China in 1914, the 
China Medical Commission of the Rockefeller Foundation made 
the following observation regarding the Medical School at 
Moukden: — 
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' " Peking can be readied in one day frona Moukdeli by express 
and in ordinary trains by two days'- travel from sunrise to sunset. 
The language is practically the same in Peking and in Moukden, 
with the exception of very unimportant provincial variations. For 
this reason most of the students in Moukden could easily go to 
Peking for their medical training and it seems, therefore, useless 
to undertake a separate medical educational work in Manchuria 
under present circumstances, when the number of qualified students 
throughout the country, and the resources in men and money for 
the maintenance of the schools, are so limited. This is also the 
opinion of many of the leading medical missionaries in China. 
Another reason for this conclusion is the fact that the Japanese 
government, acting through the South Manchurian Railway 
Company, a government-controlled corporation, has established 
there what seems likely to be a fairly efificient medical school." 

Since that report was submitted the Japanese governn^ent has 
developed this school into the second best equipped medical school 
in China. 

326. The Christian school in Moukden is the result of the 
self-sacrificing service of a little group of men who are giving their 
lives to this cause. Their spirit is most commendable and without 
question they are doing an efficient piece of work. They are 
sending out every other year a small group of men who are 
ministering to many of the needy people in Manchuria. Many of 
these men "might not secure this educatioij if they had to go to 
Peking or Tsinan, and some of them perhaps would not be willing 
to take their education in the Japanese school. 

In. view, however, of the cost of maintaining a medical school 
of even moderate standard which must carry on its work by the 
side of this well-equipped government institution, and of the great 
need for the investment by the missions of much larger funds in 
the development of their middle schools and college, the Commis- 
sion seriously questions the policy of further investment in this 
school at Moukden. The Commission would suggest to the Mission 
Boards that, unless they can arrange in the near future for the 
financing of this school by endowment or by funds guaranteed for a 
period of years, which would not otherwise be alvailable for mission 
work in Manchuria, the medical school should be discontinued. 
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We cannot look without concJern upon the diversion of the limited 
funds which are available for work in this province from other 
educational enterprises much more essential to the development of 
the Christian community. 

Despite the strong and valid arguments for; the continuance of 
this school the Commission is constrained to make this recommenda- 
tion. If its suggestion is followed, and the permanent financings 
cannot be providedj the Commission believes that effort should be 
made to induce the provincial government,, which gave the land on 
which the building stands and which now makes an annual grant 
for the school, to consent that the pi-operty and the grant should be 
used for hospital purposes. It is further suggested that the hospital 
should maintain such educational features as are now. maintained 
at certain other hospitals, such as training nurses, giving opportunity 
of experience to house surgeons or internes, and promoting public 
health. 

327. FoocHow. For some years a Union Medical College has 
been maintained in Foochow. The friends of the school, however, 
have never been able to secure sufficient funds or men to maintain 
a high-grade institution. It has been a constant strain upon the 
cooperating missions to conduct the school. Very wisely its friends 
have acted in accordance with the suggestion of the China Medical 
Commission and have recently closed the, institution. . While this 
may mean that some men will not take a medical education who 
might have done so if the school had been maintained, yet the 
cooperating missions can, at much less expense tq themselves, send 
deserving students to some other point where the education can be 
secured. The province of Fukien has the largest. Christian con- 
stituency of any of the provinces of China, and the efforts of the? 
missions ought to be concentrated on providing an education for 
the large numbers of their, young people. 

3"28.' Canton. The capital of Kwangtung was the first city iii 
China to have a hospital. In 1835 the Presbyterian ; mission 
established a dispensary and later a hospital in a oiost strategi© 
location. This institution has rendered a most conspicuous service 
for these many years. The question of developing a medical 
Sfchool on the basis of this hospital has been discussed at length yea^ 
after year, but the, discussion has neyer issued in the establishgdent 
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of a permanent institution. Several years ago the University 
of Pennsylvania entered into cooperation with Canton Christian 
College and opened a medical school on the campus of the college, 
but after a short experience this was discontinued. It would be 
most fortunate if this rich province had a strong medical school 
under the direction of the Christian forces. The time has now 
passed, however, when- such a project shoiild be launched. Th% 
Chinese are already taking a deep interest in medical education 
and two schools established by them are now in operation. More- 
over, Hongkong University is developing its school of medicine and 
with an increasing equipment expects to make it an institution of 
standard grade. While this institution may not provide a medical 
education of just such a character as we might desire, yet in view of 
these undertakings and of the other great educational tasks in 
South China, the Commission is convinced that the missions should 
abandon all further efforts to establish a medical school and should 
concentrate their efforts upon their other educational work. There 
are several schools in the district which should have increased 
equipment and larger annual incomes. This is especially true of 
Canton Christian College. This institution has already attained an 
enviable position and has demonstrated its possibilities. The Com- 
mission believes that further investments in higher education in 
this province should be used to strengthen and enlarge this college. 
The results to the Christian community and in building up the 
Christian church in South China will be much greater by strength- 
ening this school than by attempting to build a medical school. 
The Commission therefore urges the Christian forces of Kwangtung 
to abandon all thought of erecting a medical school and to con- 
centrate their efforts on strengthening their other educational work. 

The problems relating to the Hackett Medical School for Women 
are dealt with in another section. 

329. Shanghai. After a review of the whole situation the 
China Medical Commission of the Rockefeller Foundation, in 1914, 
made this declaration : "Shanghai seems to be after Peking by far 
the best location for a strong and widely influential medical 
school. " 

There seems to be little dissent from this opinion except that 
many believe that as a location for a medical school Shanghai is 
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fully equal to Peking. This city, foreign though it is, is the 
gateway to China. While it is not regarded with the same 
jafEeCtion by the Chinese as Peking or Canton, it is nevertheless 
destined to continue to be the leading commereial city of China. 
It is growing rapidly in population and wealth. It is a center for 
publication and for organizations of all kinds. It is the terminus 
<ff the most important transportation routes of the country, putting 
it in direct communication with the whole eastern coast and a large 
part of the interior; It contains a large population which by its 
intelligence, progressiveness, and wealth gives promise of furnishing 
more support for educational work than any other city in China. 
Here, moreover, the Christian enterprise has its center to an 
extent that is true of no other city in China. Here many of the 
Boards and Missions have their headquarters; more travelers 
from Christian lands come here than to any other point; here it is 
possible to gather the alumni of colleges, foreign and Chinese, as 
nowhere else. Increasingly Shanghai will be the center of the 
Christian influences for the whole Republic. 

Furthermore, Shanghai is beyond any other city the educational 
center for eiastern China. Without a. school located at this 
point there will be for all East China, including the coast from 
Shanghai south, no Christian medical school, unless indeed the 
lack of it in Shanghai should unhappily lead to the establishment 
of one or more inadequately staffed schools at less advantageous 
points. This whole area would then fall to other schools not undeif 
Christian influence (there is one such now in Shanghai) ; students 
who would otherwise seek a medical edueatioQ in a Christian school 
would turn to non-Christian schools; and the tendency would be to 
develop in this great ar6a a medical profession uninfluenced by 
Christian ideals. This would certainly be most disadvantageous 
both to the Christian community and to the Chinese generally. 
Such an argument might indeed be put forth in reference to every 
point at which a medical school now exists and for various other 
cities. But the exceptional scope of the influence of Shanghai, and 
the practical impossibility of maintaining more than a very small 
number of Christian medical schools, make these considerations, in 
our judgment, a decisive argument for the development of a strong 
Christian school "here rather than at certain other pointg. 
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330. The question of language is a serious one. While there 
are distinct advantages in giving an education in thie vernacular.i 
yet the differences in dialect in this part of China are so great that 
the various interests can be united only in the use of English. A 
school at Shanghai- teaching in English would serve all. 

As we have already pointed out we need sooner or later to 
complete our system of medical education under Christian auspices; 
With a strong school in Shanghai the system would reach a point 
of development which we believe would make unnecessary the 
establishment of any new schools for an indefinite period of time. 

831. The importance of a school at Shanghai has been recog- 
nized for a long time and various attempts have been made to 
secure its establishment. In 1896, St. John's University opened a 
school which is still continuing. In 1914, the University of Penn* 
sylvania joined forces with St. John's and since then has been 
appointing members of the staff. Hampered though it is by lack of 
sufficient support this school has done a creditable piece of work. 
About 1910, the Harvard Medical School of China was founded by 
the alumni of Harvard University, but it continued its v/ork for only 
a short period. Its discontinuance was most unlortunate, for it 
gave promise of offering a solution for the problem in Shanghai; 
For a period of years the missions cooperated in conducting a 
medical school at Nanking. It was expected that this would bai 
come the medical school for East China, but when it was announced 
that the China Medical Board would probably establish a medical 
school in Shanghai the medical school at Nanking was discontinued. 

332. Recently the representatives of the institutions and the 
missions working in East China have been considering a plan of 
cooperation whereby they would take over the present school of 
St. John's University and incorporate it in a union enterpriser 
These representatives have decided to launch this undertaking as 
soon as it shall receive the official sanction of the missions in, China 
and of the Boards at home and as soon as the necessary funds can 
be secured. 

333. The Commission has been consulted frequently ia this 
matter. As we have already indicated we believe that in the near 
future there should be a medical school under Christian auspiceiji 
in Shanghai, and we give our cordial approval to such an 
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undertaking. When it is carried into effect the school should be 
co»educational and adequate facilities provided for the education- 
of women. (See Section 338.) 

But we are constrained to add one word of caution. If the 
resources of men and money were less limited than they are, we 
should gladly commend the proposed medical school in Shanghai 
for immediate development, but we are compelled by force of 
circumstances to recommend that it should not take precedence 
over certain other undertakings which we are elsewhere recom- 
mending for early development, but take its proper place in the 
order of priorities. (See Section 716.) We hope that the time 
may not be distant when the plans recently made may be carried 
into effect. Meantime we recommend that as soon as practicable a 
union medical school be organized as an integral part of the 
proposed Christian university for East China, with a view to 
its further development when conditions permit. We further 
recommend that the Boards supporting this school be as far as 
possible other than those which are contributing to the support of 
the school at Tsinan. 

The plans for the school should include adequate provision for 
women's education of the character indicated in Section 338. That 
the plans for the development of the education of women may not 
be delayed, separate provision for it should if necessary be inade, 
pending the time when' with larger developments of the ultimate 
plan a fuller measure of coordination may be effected. 

334. Women's medical education. The question of the 
medical education of women in China has long been a mooted 
one. There are at present two schools giving education to 
women alone, two of them under Christian auspices, the North 
China Union Medical College for Women, established at Peking in 
1908, and the Hackett Medical College for Women, established in 
Canton in 1909. These schools represent the heroic efforts of small 
groups of women who in the face of the greatest discouragements 
have held on hoping that they might lay the foundation for the 
medical training of women of the Orient. They have had to work 
in small and poorly-equipped schools and hospitals- and have been 
greatly handicapped by their inability to secure a sufScient number 
of. competent women: doctors to come to China as teachers. 
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The China Medical Commission made the following comments 
«(fter their study of the subject. , "The schools are hampered from 
the stare by an inability to get a sufficient numbei' of girls with a 
proper preliminary education. Until the whole standard of educa-! 
tion of girls is raised, and until a higher education for women has 
been developed, the medical schools will be forced to keep their 
admission requirements low, and to struggle with a poorly prepared 
group of students. It would hardly seem wise to take active steps 
to foster medical education for women until the underlying educa-r 
tional structure has been considerably strengthened. For the present 
such women as are peculiarly fitted for the profession might better 
be sent abroad for a thorough training." , 

335. Considerable change has taken place in the eight years 
since this report was prepared, yet the fundamental conditions 
remain much the same. There are more opportunities now than 
then for girls to secure a higher education and the number of such 
girls is increasing steadily. Moreover a fair percentage of the girls 
in college have expressed a desire to take a medical education. 
But the number of women with a sufficient degree of education who 
are qualified to take a medical training is still very small. The 
whole group of women students is not large and, according to 
present indications, will not be large enough for many years to 
come. There are only ninety-five women students in all the medical 
schools of China to-day. In view of these three considerations, it 
is a question whether the Women's Mission Boards, from whose 
•treasuries the funds to maintain such institutions must largely 
come, are justified in attempting to support even one separate 
medical school for women. 

Moreover the experience of the present schools has shown that 
it is very difficult to secure a sufficient number of competent 
women physicians in America and England to staff separate schools. 
All the missions report great difficulty in obtaining a sufficient 
number of women physicians. 

336. It must also be taken into account that Peking, Tsinan, 
and Changsha have all opened their doors to women on equal terms. 
The trend toward co-education is developing rapidly in China and, 
the former opposition to the education of the two sexes together,' in 
professional schools will apparently disappear in, the not distant 
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future. Wben it is recalled, that with all our advance in the 
education of women there is but one medical school for women 
alone in England and but one in America, it seems clear that we 
should proceed with caution in creating such schools in China. 

337. The Commission has been highly gratified to learn that 
since its conference with the representatives of the faculty of the 
North China Union Medical College for Women a plan has been 
worked out for the amalgamation of that school with the medical 
department of the Shantung Christian University. If the Boards 
give their consent, and there should be no delay in doing so, the 
school at Tsinan will become co-educational, a proportionate number 
of women will be added to the teaching staff, a new hospital for 
women and hostels for women students will be erected. We 
congratulate the women of the North China College upon this 
eminently wise solution of their problem, and we urge upon the 
Boards in America and England their cordial and hearty assent 
and cooperation in carrying these plans through to completion. 

338. In view of these considerations, it is the judgment of the 
Commission that the important interests of women's medical educa- 
tion can best be conserved, not by the maintenance of separate 
medical schools for women, but by concentration on securing for 
women proper opportunities and care at the co-edu.cational schools. 
Not only would the women students at once receive a better 
education than can for some time be provided in a separate school, 
but the funds already in hand or obtainable would make possible 
the addition of women professors to the faculties of the existing 
schools, the erection of residences for women students, special 
hospitals for women, affording suitable clinical facilities for women 
students, and a traveling fund for students coming from a distance, 
Tsinan would offer facilities for those who prefer instruction in 
Mandarin, Peking and Shanghai for those who prefer English. 

339. Should this plan for adequate reason be deemed im- 
practicable, the Women's Mission Boards, from whose treasuries the 
funds for providing education for women must largely come, should 
in our judgment unite their forces, transfer the Hackett Medical 
School from Canton and establish one first-class school for women 
in the city of Shanghai. Certainly the Boards could not justify the 
expenditure of the funds necessary to build mOre than one schooL 
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It would be a clear diversion of mission funds from their best use. 
If organised this school in Shanghai should be established in close 
affiliation with the medical school for men , which should mate- 
rialize in the near future (see Sections 329-333), in order that 
there may be a saving of large sums of money in the erection of 
laboratories and hospitals and in the equipment of the same, as 
well as in the conservation of the life force of the men and women 
who must make the necessary sacrifices to make these institutions 
possible. No waste of life or money is justified in this critical hour. 
If the proposal for a co-educational institution in Shanghai is 
approved by the Women's Mission Boards, but other causes delay 
its realization, we recommend that the establishment of a medical 
school for women be proceeded with in that city, and that it be so 
organized that it may become a part of a larger institution when it is 
developed. 

IX. Schools of Dentistry 

340. The missions have not embarked in the field of dental 
education to any large extent. They have been too busy with other 
tasks. There are a limited number of dentists on the staffs of some 
of the medical schools, but there is only one dental school operated 
by the missions so far as we have been able to discover. This is 
the faculty of dentistry of the West China Union University. It 
was not strange that the missions at work in that remote province 
should have desired dentists located among them. The Canadian 
Methodist Mission responded to the demand and sent out two 
dentists. Naturally these men desired to build up a dental profes- 
sion in China. They began instruction and laid the foundation for 
a dental department. This led to the demand for more dentists 
until there are now four on the staff. 

We do not criticize the mission for sending an adequate 
number of dentists to Szechwan to care for the large mission body, 
but we do seriously question the advisability of attemptiing to build 
up a complete dental school when the medipal school is so 
inadequately staffed. It is not yet at all competent to meet the 
situation. We realize that de.i,itistry ^nd medicine have a close 
relation, but it would have been wiser in our judgment to build 
up the medical faculty before attempting to found a dental school.' 
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Now that the work is well started and men are on the field, having 
acquired the language, we cannot advise that the department be 
closed, but we recommend that no more dentists be added to the 
faculty until the medical school is thoroughly equipped; and we 
urge other missions not to attempt the foundation of similar 
departments until we have adequately established our medical 
schools. 

X. Summary of Recommendations 

341, (I) That, recognizing the impossibility of furnishing 
the number of physicians needed in China, and the necessity of 
meeting the new demands for the expression of the philanthropic 
spirit of Christianity, the Christian forces limit themselves to the 
maintenance of a very few medical schools which shall set up a 
high standard of medical education and practice, and contribute 
to the profession men who will by their character and influence 
maintain its ethical ideals. 

(2) That all medical schools be co-educational with the 
possible exception of one school for women. 

(3) That larger attention be given to preventive medicine and 
the training of health officers, and that the stronger hospitals 
develop educational features, including the training of nurses and 
public health work. 

(4) That Schools of Pharmacy and Dentistry be left to other 
agencies to develop. 



CHAPTER VII 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

I. Agricultural Work Under Way 

342. Agricultural education began in China at least as early 
as 1907. At present Canton Christian College maintains a college 
of agriculture, and the University of Nanking a college of agriculture 



Note: — These facts are taken from the manuscript of an article by 
Professor J. Lossing Buck, of the University of Nanking, prepared for the 
Survey Volume. Probably there are other men and enterprises not listed. 
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and forestry ; Peking University has organized an agricultural and 
animal husbandry experiment station and offers college-grade 
instruction in the same field ; Yale-in-China has several courses in 
forestry. 

343. There are three missions giving agricultural work in 
middle schools; thirteen supporting work for the improvement of 
crops and animals; thirty-six giving agricultural lectures, short 
courses, practice work for students; fifty-two maintaining school 
gardens; and eleven growing seeds, nursery stock, or vegetables for 
sale. The American Presbyterian Mission North has eleven stations 
doing some type of agricultural work; the Methodist Episcopal, six; 
the Canadian Methodist, five. There are in mission service in 
China at least fifteen foreign agricultural specialists who hold 
degrees from agricultural colleges; thirteen returned students 
educated in agriculture; and seven men who are graduates of 
institutions in China; a total of thirty-five men already at 
work in the agricultural field under the auspices of Christian 
institutions. 

II. i^VIDENCES OF AN INCEEASING INTEREST 

344. There is abundant evidence of a rapidly growing interest 
iu agricultural missions in China, many items of which are 
summarized in the China Mission Year Book for 1919. Perhaps 
the most striking testimony is a recent resolution, which has been 
approved by nine of the ten Christian Educational Associations in 
China, as follows: 

"That the Executive Committee of the China Christian 
Educational Association be empowered to appoint a committee 
on agricultural education, whose duty it shall be to prepare 
an ' all China ' program looking toward the introduction of 
agriculture into our mission schools, through the development 
of provincial normal training centers for the suitable preparation 
of teachers." 

The committee is at work on a program of increasing the 
activities in all types and grades of agricultural work. The 
Committee on Economic and Industrial Problems, of the National 
Christian Conference of 1922, is including agriculture as au 
important part of its report. 
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III. Shall the Missions Increase Agricultural Work ? 

345. Some phases of educational endeavor under Christian 
management, such as theological education, are universally regarded 
as germane to the Christian enterprise in China, but the extension 
of work in agriculture is not yet the accepted policy of all the 
missions, and it is necessary for the Commission to advise on this 
point. 

The more obvious objections to enlarging the agricultural 
educational work are that the development of a great industry .like 
agriculture is a public function ; that China has already begun a 
system of agricultural education; that in any event the task is so 
huge as to be quite beyond the compass of Christian agencies ; that 
the cost of this type of education is prohibitive; that well-trained 
men are not available for such work in China; and finally that it is 
doubtful whether technical education of any kind is a function of 
Christian education in China. 

346. Some of these objections lie against nearly all aspects of 
Christian education. The government has already inaugurated 
nearly all branches of education, and every private educational 
agency serves China as a supplement to the work of the government. 
The size of the problem has really nothing to do with our question; 
for the best argument for Christian education of any sort consists 
in the uniqueness of quality, emphasis, and outlook. 

While the costs of agricultural education aire high, there is 
ground for believing that its development will make an unusually 
strong appeal to persons and special groups not yet enlisted to aid 
education in Chixia. The able men already in the field, and the 
newly aroused interest in agricultural missions at home, seem to 
promise adequate personnel. Whether agriculture is as valid as 
teacher training for example, as a field of education, depends upon 
the point of view as to the task of Christian education in China. 
All education may be wholly Christian in purpose; and one of the 
duties of Christian institutions is to demonstrate that principle. 
Moreover it must be understood that agricultural education, 
defined in a broad way, is far more than [technical in content and 
application; it is essentially humanitarian, and may be fully 
Christian. 
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IV. AGiiictJti:UEAt Education and the ChinBse Church 

347. But positive argument for including agriculture in the 
plans for Christian education in China is found in the vital connec- 
tion .between the growth and power of the Christian church, and 
the function and possibilities of agricultural education- It is 
estimated that six per cent of the people of China live in cities o| 
50,000 population and over, and a similar proportion in towns 
of from 10,000 to 50,000 population. Probably three-quarters of 
China's 400,000,000 people live in villages and hamlets containing 
from 2,500 people down to three or four families. It is believed 
that 80 per cent of the Chinese have direct economic contact with 
the soil and may be classed as farmers. It has also been estimated 
that there are not less than one hundred thousand villages, each of 
which with its group of perhaps ten hamlets tributary to it offers 
a center for a possible Christian church. It is evident that the 
ambition to compass the Christian occupation of China depends for 
its realization upon the ability of the church to reach these rural 
masses, living in perhaps one hundred thousand villages and one 
million neighborhoods or hamlets. Chinese civilization is deeply 
rooted in these small but distinct and wholly democratic social 
groupings. The Chinese church even now "is recruiting its workers 
from country-bred folk," The church cannot possess China unlesg 
she secures the allegiance of rural China. 

'348. The Chinese church must be self-sustaining financially, 
but the masses of village people are fearfully poor, constantly on the 
margin of life, with practically no surplos. The missions have a 
concern nothing less than vital in the , permanent economic 
improvement of Chinese farming and farmers. : 

It would seem therefore as if the Christian enterprise in China, 
purely as a matter of church statesmanship, or of interest in churcl^ 
development, would be compelled to encourage a widespread, effort 
to educate the farm people. 

V. The Farm Villages and the Kingdom 

349. Therig is another justification for pressing agricultural 
education. Many who are wholly loyal to the idea of securing: 
a strong Christian church in China, believe profoundly that thfe^ 
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-church is not an end in itself, but is to be the servant of a better 
•China. An article in The Chinese Recorder, for October, 1921, by 
Tai Ping Heng, puts this point of view forcefully : 

"It is widely accepted that the task of the Christian church is 
two-fold, the Christianization of China and Sinization of Christianity. 
Neither of them can be accomplished if the villages are left out 
of consideration. ... Of real social control the villages are th6 
source." (Pages 696, 697.) 

350. All experience goes to emphasize the fundamental need 
of Christianizing local groups. The greater Christian community 
is made up of a multitude of small Christian groups. In China the 
farm villages are true social units, the very tissue of Chinese 
civilization. If this civilization is to be dominated by and per- 
meated with the principles of Christianity, these rural groups, these 
farm villages, are to be made miniature kingdoms of God. But the 
specifications of the kingdom are that it must be economically 
sound and effective; intelligent in its manhood and citizenship; 
-socially clean, wholesome, and solid; suffused with the religious 
spirit; motivated by Christian ideals. Now education is funda- 
mental in this process of kingdom building, an education that is as 
inclusive in scope as all the needs of the people, as broad as the 
rural problem. A system of agricultural education, therefore, 
ministering to the technical, the economic, and the social needs of 
the farm villages and hamlets of China is essential to the devel- 
opment of a truly Christian rural civilization within her borders. 

VI. The Task of Ageicultubal Education 

351. The main purposes of a system of education that meets 
the needs of a farming people are at least these: 

a. To give a minimum schooling to the children of the 
countryside reasonably commensurate in both amount and quality 
with that given to the children of the cities, and adapted to the 
special needs of the rural groups. 

b. To train leaders of all ranks, competent and willing to help 
in solving the problems of the farm folk. 

c. To gain by research and experiment that knowledge of facts 
and principles that is necessary to an intelligent approach to those 
problems. 
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■ 'dl To educate adult farmers in modern farm practices, 
cooperative association, betterment of living conditions, and useful 
citizenship. 

VII. What Is the Rdeal Peoblem in China? 

352. It is impossible to visualize the task, or to plan wisely 
for a system of agricultural education, without at least a cursory 
review of the problems involved in a reconstructed agriculture and 
country life in China. Even a mere index or list of problems, which 
is all that can be given in this report, will serve to suggest the 
breadth of plan, the generosity of intellectual interest, and the social 
sympathy required to meet the need. 

The farmers of China are wonderfully skilled in many ways, 
and secure amazing results. The persistence of Chinese civilization 
undiminished for forty centuries has been due in part to the success 
of her farmers in growing food and in maintaining soil fertility 
over great areas. But serious limitations characterize China 's- 
farming and many difficulties arise with which the farmers are 
unable to cope. For example, the farmers are not improving the 
types of cultivated plants by seed selection. The potential gains of 
this one reform are beyond calculation. The following list suggests 
the presence of many similar problems : 

a. Agricultural land. Land tenure, small and scatteied> 
holdings and widespread tenantry; evils of landlordism; great 
acreage of lands unused for production of food or textiles. 

b. Labor efl&ciency. Surplus of labor; supremacy of hand- 
labor; ineffective labor; small labor income; low standards of 
living; restricted diet; poor sanitation; dominance of superstitions- 
as affecting farm practice; serious prevalence of theft and of 
menacing secret societies; costly customs. 

c. Possible improvements in production. Maintenance of soil 
fertility which is a serious matter in some areas; bettering farm 
practice; improving plants and animals; developing animal" 
husbandry. 

d. Economic • conditions. Poor transportation facilities; 
absence of cooperation in buying, selling, credit, and the like, with 
consequent injustice to producers; high rates of interest; absence- 
of insurance; likin and other forms of unjust taxation. 
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e. Social life. Family life; schools; health; recreaj;}on;'Jocal 
government; isolation. 

i. Problems of control of physical conditions. Flood preven- 
tion; reforestation; irrigation and drainage; power development. 

g. Agriculture and national life. Famine prevention; rela- 
tion of population to food supply ; the factory system and the iood 
supply; village and home industries; transportation and the 
food supply; laud development and colonization; agriculture in 
relation to industry, commerce, and banking; Chinese agriculture 
and world agriculture and industry; the farmers and political 
development; legislation and agriculture; the organization of 
agriculture; need for statesmanship and leadership in rural affairs. 

VIII. A Peogram of Education in Ageicultupe Under the 
AuspioKS OF Christian Institutions 

353. The village school. The village school is the most 
important single item in an adequate educational system for the 
rural people of China. And while the consideration of the work 
of this school belongs to another section of this report (see Part 111* 
Chapter I, Elementary Education), the basic character of the 
problem involved demands emphasis, because of its bearing upon 
agricultural development. For it seems imperative that the 
Christian forces shall maintain a suQicient number of village 
Schools to demonstrate what is the best sort of education for the 
farm children, to train intelligent leadership in the village life, to 
Send on to the middle schools and colleges those children that can 
profit by more advanced schooling, and to serve in general as 
allies to the church in the development of the villages under 
Christian ideals. The Christian village school should help China 
to answer such questions as these : Can the village school be made 
as good a school as the city school of the same grade ? Can it 
become a true educational and social center for the community ? 
Can its teacher be a real leader and guide of the people ? Can we 
confidently look forward to an effective and widespread . system of 
education for the rural population of China? comprising three- 
fourths of its millions ? 

354. Agricultural education specifically. The dictum that 
neither the missions nor the Chinese Christian church can educate 
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China apjjlies with Special force in the field of agricultural education. 
But for reasons already indica'ted, we rebonimend that an effort be 
made to develop as rapidly as possible a modiest but model system of 
agricultural education under Christian auspices; that the generally 
accepted tasks of agricultural institutions— teaching, investigationj 
and extension— 'be included in the plans; and that every possible 
eiffort be made to cooperate with publicly supported agencies of 
agricultural education and development. 

355. Inthis system we would consider six geographical areas: 
North China, Central China, East China, South China, West China, 
and Fukien, and would recommend the following standard develop* 
rfoent for each area. In each region we would recommend a group 
of institutions, closely knit into a cooperating system, and all the 
areas joined into an all-China system. The institutions in each 
area would be : 

a. A college of agriculture which would' carry on investiga- 
tion and be the center for extension service near it. Such an in- 
stitution can probably be maintained at present only in South China, 
East China, and North China. 

b. A miiddle school of agriculture, preferably not connected 
with th* college and probably developed out of an existing middle 
school, covering the new senior middle school grades. 

c. One good agricultural vocational school in each province, 
with a course of one year at the outset. This school should be of as 
high grade ias will reach youth who will become working farmers. 
An effort should be made to have it cover the first year or two of 
the new junior middle school grades. ■ 

d. Each mission should, as an experiment or demonstration,' 
and in at least one elementary school in a distinctively farming 
village, aim to provide definite vocational agricultural work, to begitl 
at whatever grade or age seems necessary in order to keep the boys 
in school for at least one year of training for life-work. 

356. The agricultural college. It is assumed that the 
agricultural work iu' the Canton Christian College and in the 
University of Nanking will be continued arid enlarged. Peking 
University is making only a beginning in agriculture, but is justified 
ia this step because it can serve a Vast territory lying at a great 
distance from Nanking, an area whiolly distinct in its physical 
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features and agricultural character from that of any other part of 
China. If, however, the larger part of the financial support for 
this work in Peking, including salaries of foreign staff, could be 
contributed by Chinese, very great advantages, too obvious to detail, 
would ensue. The province of Szechwan is in itself an empire, the 
bulk of its population are farmers, and it would seem inevitable that 
this dominant interest of the people should be recognized; but it 
might be wise to build a first-class middle school of agriculture 
before attempting work of college grade. Central China presents a 
problem to be reserved for discussion in a subsequent paragraph. 
One school of forestry will suffice for all China. 

357. The agricultural college should attempt to train special- 
ists or experts. The particular occupations for which men will be 
prepared must depend somewhat upon real demand, the actual 
opportunities for work; and will eventually include all the various 
aspects of the rural problem. Men are now needed as teachers, 
investigators, extension workers, and administrators. The college 
can cooperate to some extent with normal schools and departments, 
and theological schools and departments respectively, in training 
teachers and preachers who will seek service where knowledge of 
the farm problem is an important part of their equipment. The 
agricultural college under Christian auspices should send forth real 
leaders competent to solve rural problems, thoroughly Christian 
in spirit and outlook. It should guard the curriculum against 
narrowness, both by requiring courses in citizenship and literature, 
and by emphasizing the wide ranges of natural science, philosophy, 
history, and social science, that underlie and permeate the subject 
of agriculture and the problems connected with it. 

358. Investigation. Little progress can be made in agricultural 
teaching in China, unless the results of investigation and experiment 
are available. It is quite out of the question for the Christian 
agricultural colleges to cover in their research the whole rural 
problem, but it is essential that they carry on work in a few 
fundamental lines, and cooperate with government agencies in a 
common endeavor to discover the science that must underlie 
practice. Only so can improvement in agricultural affairs result. 

It must be understood that while the social or human welfare 
results are the great aim of Christian schools, technical and 
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econoHiic gains mugt be t,he foupdfitioix for permanextt g^eja^ 
progress. Hence research in both the^ sqientific and social realnp^ 
is necessary. . i, . , , ■ . ■ ; 

359. The extension service. No agricultural, college i^^.^ts 
work properly that fails to carry a suggestive and authoritative 
ipessage to, the farmer. The Christian, agriculj;,ura,l colleges ca^ij 
hardly hope to reach the great masses of Chjuese farmers,, but they 
have no better service to render than to demojistrate successfully 
how the farmer, wilih his tiny farm, his utter laek of education,, 
his narrow horizons, his reliance upon superstitions, .can be 
inspired to faith in applied science and to hope .for a fuller life, 
economically and socially. Lectures, demonstrations, testing 
stations or farms, traveling exhibits, moving pictures, charts.,, 
bulletins, placards, raust all be used in the i effort to stir the 
farmers to better things. 

Market days, idle periods, especially in the winter months, 
will of course be taken advantage of in extension work. Wheju^vey 
possible agricultural students should be used as helpers in this work, 
in order both to enlarge the working force and to give students a 
love for and practice in social service of this sort. All that is said 
about reaching the farmers applies with equal force to the women 
and to the boys and girls of the country, , 

360. The middle school of agriculture. For some time tp 
come it is probable that few graduates of middle schools will find 
employment on fa.rms, but already there is a call for, their services as 
assistants to experts, especially in extension teaching. Moreover^ 
there is little hope for the Christian occupjition of rural China unless 
both preachers and teachers specially trained for the task, can be 
sent to serve the farm villages. One of the largest contributions of 
the Christian agricultural middle school,, for the immediate future, 
is through its function either as a specialized type of normal an^ 
theplogical school, or as an auxiliary to these two training institu- 
tions, to prepare rural teachers and preachers. , , . , . ■ + 

It is impossible for the Cominission to go into detail concerning 
the precise character of the work to be .offered in this a^ricultura 
middle school, Bui;,tiie wonderful history and remarkable achieye^^ 
ments of Hampton Institute, as well as the religious quality of its 
leadersliip and, purpose, , at fjnce sugg.est, its value as a model.,fcir 
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Cdii'Ha. ^usi; as it hks' seTtU& as kn i'lispii'int 'gliide td MttsVrlAl 
gfliid'aiticiTi itt all patts o'f the Uniiied 'SU'l'^s arid even in !fiuir6pfe. 
The emphasis upon the practical arts, character dfe^relbpm'ent 
throiigh Wdrlc, religiohs appeal as guide both to s'eil-'aevei'o©hient 
ah'd to social service, siympathy with the corh'riibn p'eopie, would 
Ml cdniiidend themselves tO the Chinese. 'Hampton stiressefe both' 
tekcheit' 'traihittg and pr'eacher training for those going to rural fields. 
it includes trades as Well as agriculture. It would seern as if Central 
Chirid, is pirobably the ofe'st are'a for the first extensive enterprise of 
pVeci^ely this type, presumably near the Wuhan cities. Here it 
Cdight well be a substitute for a college of agriculture. If 'the S'h'an- 
tung instittftiohS kr'e to Stress the preparation of teachers aiid 
preachers for country work, there again the' agricultural middle 
school idea riiight be utilized. So also in Szechwari, as A beginning 
of this type of work, an institution of essentially ihiddle school 
grkde is suggested, though it niight at first covet biily the junior 
middie schocii period. The sanie probably holds for Pukien. 

These recdm'ihendatiohs relative to middle schools do not at all 
cbhtrav^id.e the plaii for provincial agricultural training center's, 
projected hot long ago by "some educational leaders in China, if 
funds for the larger pfbject can be obtained. It is suggested 
moreover that the People's High Sokool of Denmark offers inspiring 
siiggestiohs to'the Christian forces in rurial China. 

s6i. Schools for prospective farmers. The school's recom- 
mendea in" Section 355 c. are of two grades, the first to be as 
advanced as' possible and still turn out wo'rihng farmers; tile 
second, to seek to reach the mass of boys who leave school 
prematu'rely, with something that will help them vocationally. 
"fh^ first grade of school will probably cover the ibrmer higher 
primary years. The second grade of work will probably talie the 
form of elementary courses in' agriculture. I'he aim of these courses 
is to educate boys to become successful farmers and (jiifistiah leaders 
in the farm villages. Ideally, the specialized vocational wdrk would 
ibllow the first four ye'ars of the elementary school, l^ut to bp 
effective, Vocational work of this grade must reach the boys at a 
point early enough to keep them in school. If the cost seems to 
make it impossible to maintain f ull-tiihe vocatioiial courses of 
elementary grade, several of these schools' cooperating T^il'h each 



o'tlier arid -^lili the (iolle^es cduM be sferved with a tVaVeling 
fEfrfeiilltiry teacheT who Would spend a day each iii the sch'oois 
<if ^^v4kl villages. Th'e iyfje^ <ii 'firming prevkiling In '{he 
llefghborhbod Will govern the te'chnic'al side of the cOilrses in 'both 
gtadfe^ of this farmers' school. There sholild be much farm 
practice, f'reB u^e 6f tirojects, and the work should, in every wa^, Tie 
adi,J)ted to practibal ends arid needs. But so far as feasibte the 
pupils shbtiM be led into the ecobbihic, social, and public problem's 
^hich the f^rriaers of China inust face. 

Schools of both grades shorild setve as coiriridunity ceriterS for^ 
the siif Vey of conditions arid disseniina;tion of inforniation . 1?key 
must become vital factors in vilfage re'cOngfructibii, real leaders 
tb^atd a nev^ day for the farmers Of the regions they serve'.' They 
cbuld also offer short 'ddtirses of a type that would attriact the j^outh 
out of school and the ybun^er adults. Honie and village industries 
are so closely linked With firnairig in China, that the lieed for 
iticluding industrial with aigricuTtural work is appareiit. Cai^eful 
sfrtidy should be given to the value airid pOs.sibilites of different types 
o'f these industries, hov? they can be improved, and how they can 
be effectively taught to those to whom they cari be of help. 

362.' Education of girls and women, tt is assumed that in 
those regioris where wohien participate in farming, all grades of 
work offered foi- boys dnd rileri in agriculture will be offered to girls 
aiti'd wdtnen as tdpidif as heeded, tl is of course desirable that the 
€duca!tiori bt the giirld of the farm villages shall be stiriiulated in 
evfery jJosSible way. In addition to facilities for geriefal leducatiori, 
the sy^ffem oif rUril dct'ucdtibn should fully recognize home-rrikking 
and home industries. 

363. Community Schools. It U desirable to try to get the 
Whole cbriimunlty tOgethei: to consider their comriion problems. 
SdtttetimeS this djtn be done dn market dayS. But, recalling thai; 
the original " Sunday School " was a school helS oil Siinday but 
dfeigried to teach people to read, ah experienced missionaify educator 
iti Chiiia has made a suggestion that, while advanced with some' 
Hfesitatiori, seems Wdtthy bf iull discussidn. "Is iib ndt ^idsSible to 
use Siinday ill the farna villiige foi- cdriiiriiini'ty schools and laiy 
bMore the villagers, did arid ^bliri^, the prbgrand for a better 
community?" This program wbitld include practicial helps i6t 
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better farming, suggestions for health and conifort, .metho(Js o^ 
village cooperation for common ends, and the teaching of Jesus as 
it applies to personal character and. social relationship. Jn other 
words, the specifications of the kingdom could be set before the 
villagers by teacher and by preacher, who could thus indicate 
the practical character of religion, and at the same time emphasize; 
the ideal elements in social progress and human relatiopshii^,. 
Students in the schools could help better on Sunday than on any, 
other day. It requires little imagination to see the possibilities of 
the plan, provided the schools have personnel to spare for a very 
arduous and delicate service. The suggestion should be developed, 
into a plan and given a fair trial. 

364. Agricultural materials in general subjects. It is believed 
that the subject of agriculture properly defined, organized, and 
taught, can contribute a most significant element to the teaching, 
in all grades of education in China from elementary to the college 
Especially" jn village schools it is important as. a phase of education 
from environment.. For example, the largest part of geography 
and na.ture study should be the study of agriculture even in urban 
schools. These studies now, if properly taught, , qonsist for the; 
most part of information about the life of the people, their environ- 
ment and occupations, and therefore rural life and environment, 
and occupations should constitute the largest part of these studies., 
It has been proved beyond doubt that agricultural material may ba. 
correlated with the conventional subjects in a way to make these, 
subjects far more effective than they had ever been before. 
Agricultural material offers rare opportunity for trainijigrin ob-^. 
servation, in accuracy of statement, in inculcating obedience ta 
natural law, in securing alertness to and appreciation of environ- 
ment ; and the manual work connected with it would, be of 
inestimable value in keeping the student from false views of the- 
character and purpose of education, 

365, . Exchange of teachers and others. It is highly desirable^ 
that plans be worked out for the exchange of agricultural lecturer^, 
betw;e?n China and other countries, for traveling fellowships for;; 
students, and even for the jnternational visijiation of, farmers. 
The enlistment and training of agricultural missionaries should bft^ 
g.iyen, especial, attention by the Mission Boardp. 
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366. A Cofiiricii ' oiE Agricultural Education. The various 
Agneultuirai colleges iii'China should cooperate closely in all matters, 
in research' especially.' There should be similar cooperation between 
each college and the middle schools and elementary schools in its 
area. As a means of securing constant and full cooperation it 
would be well to have a permanent agricultural committee or 
council of the China Christian Educational Association, with 
represeiitation from all types' and grades of work, which should' 
^erve aS a clearing house for discussing common problems and thus 
securing a system of agricultural education under Christian auspices. 
It should make the budget for the entire systeih of agricultural 
work in China. A journal of agricultural education would be of' 
great value and could be published by the council. The council 
could arrange for the translation of foreign books, and for the 
compilation of Chinese literature on the subject of agriculture. It 
<iould serve to correlate the research work in the economic and 
Social fields, as between the urban and the rural aspects. 

367. Cooperation with the government. It is the cleiar duty' 
■of the government to support agricultural education. For years to 
come, however, the Christian system of agricultural education need 
not duplicate the government work, so huge is the tiask, provided 
reasonable care be taken to avoid overlapping. It is somewhati^ 
doubtful if cooperation in teachirig is feasible, but in research and 
extension service the problem of coordinating work should be an' 
easy one to solve; in research by cooperative projects, and in 
extension by division of geographical areas of service. Every' 
effort should be made by the Christian agricultural agencies to 
Secure genuine cooperation with government institutions and 
associations. 

IX. The Main Objectives in the Ageicuitubal EnterTbise 

368. Every teacher and administrator; every institution of 
every grade; every program and project connected with this 'system 
of agricultural education under Christian auspices, should be 
related, to the three following inclusive objectives of the whole' 
enterprise : • ' 

a. The complete development of the Chinese farm village. 
There should be inaugurated a "best village" movement, with a 
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practical wo^king^ program for bej.,ter faijm practice, better Qoopera- 
tion in f^rm .business, and better communities in yv'bich t^o liy,e. 
This movement should be essentially Chinese and so far as possible 
essentially Christian. , , ,. , 

b. A Xiomprehensivq all-China program for. the improvement 
of Chinese agriculture and country life, sensitive to world re- 
lationships, generous in its spope and practical i,n its effort. T]^^ 
cooperation of business men a.nd indeed ^ large measure pf lead^er- 
ship on their part should be secured. The program s^iould be as. 
broad as the rural problem. 

c. The training of a Christian leadership for these two main, 
ends— village reconstruction and an aggressive national agricultural, 
movement— so that in village ^^ork as well as in larger affair^ there 
may soon be found a host of trained farmers, teachers, preachers, 
scientific specialists, administrators, burning with a passion for 
redeeming rural China in body, mind, and soul, and unitedly 
determined to do all in their power to produce in China a Christiaij 
rural civilization. 

X. Summary of Recommendations 

369, (1) That agricultural education be given an important 
place in the system, of Chriptian education in China. 

(2) That the village school be recognized as nee(^ing especial, 
atten|iion, becp,^se pf the vital nature o^ its relationship to the majpr 
part of Chinese population, and th,e ppcjiliar difficulties tl^^t 
surround its work. 

(3) That agricultural ^9rk of college gr^de be provided in, 
three institutions; of middle sqhool grade (seniqr) in fiye; of middle 
school grade (junior) in each province; of elementary grade, one 
in each mission. 

(4) That both research and extension teaching be pressed as 
rapidly as funds will perijnit. 

(5) That a Councjl of Agricultural Ed.ucatiorj be formed. „ 
(6)j That cooperation with the goyerpm^nt be undertaken 

wherever possible. 

(7) That a "best village" movement be developed. 
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I EftUfiAiTION IN THE SOCIAL APPLICATION Of 

-J ', ,\- ,CmiISTIANlTY ;. , ..■• X -. ■ . ^/'.s 

' ' " ' ' ' 'I. Introduction 

-.-':.,, '^^ ' :•.: ' . . ; '"■■■■■ 's 

S/jQ. The Cppfei;epce 0,1?, ChrJ^tj^ ?|tbics, Eco,npm|ies; 9fl4 
Cijtia^pship now at work in Gi;?^};, Britg.,in; is one of Ina^ny signs t]ia,t 
the churches of the West are beginning to make a systematic ^ffp^rt 
to, tj^i^ok out the. applicati,pns of Cb,J^i|!ti,apjity to t]}^ ecpnpmio, social, 
and political aspects of national life, and also to interna,tiQn^ 
r^JatitOjaSf It i^ freely acknowledge^ that neglect of^ thjs t-a^k during 
tii^ crif^jal period whi^Ji, fpUowed the in.d,ustria], ];ej;p^ution h^^ ^^e?^ 
one of the deeper causes underlying the Gjeat War and all th,e 
ijadustrij^ stride,, social bitjiprij^ss, and class hatreds which ijif the 
^ggrega,te. constitute no less a, tragedy. If thpie is one. lesson mor^ 
than anplther wli.ich the yoyng Clj.Tistig.n church, of Chin^, may Iq^rn 
from ijieStern experience it is that it sliojjld fj^pi, the outsift b^ing 
all its forces to bear upon the great economic and ^pcia;! probleuo^ 
\jrhiph are gpjng, Ijp confijont Chifla. Th^ very presentatiop of 
Ohji^tiwHy Pi^a); ^p conditioned by Ijh^ f^qt, tlaa^t, China i§ entering 
pn the fir^t stages of a great in^usijrial, ljran,sfjOrmatiqfi . The ^.nsw,^r 
to, tjhecLuestipii YSf^ethei! injdustrialism is going to proye a blessing 
or a cu,];SjB to China may turn largely op th.^ ^ct jvity of the Ciiri^tian 
cppipiupitjg:. If the pj^urch rules these problems outside her 
prpvinc^ it is, difficult to believe that tjjue Chinese, essentially 
pragmatic in their judgjaent^ of icUas and ingti^tjUitions, will as a 
people Ipi? a,tjiracfced by the Chris,(jian mess^^e. Op,^h? other hand, 
all, wjbg^h,er. Chinese or foreigners,, who y^uethe thing of the spirit^ 
and. '«F^9 foresee tbp terril^lf menace to ^lupi^nity invpl,yed in, a^ 
purely n^aliejrii^listiq devjelopment of Chipa'^ v,if\ resources, a,rp 
waiting for a definite lead. To make Christianity the master force 
of Chinese national life the church must prepare herself to give that 
lead without delay. 

371., Bvjit thjsse ecoppmic, social, and ^oli|,ical problem^^re as 
(^iflacult and qomplex aa they are graye ap^ pressing. The. cpn<^-. 
t,ipj}?,%li Pf,e,^ej|t e:!^igtingre:^r^sent, partly the cumulative results pf, 
tlf^ w:ojr^ipg p^ cerj;a,ip. depply-ropt^ Chinese sopial icjeas, ^pd; 
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customs over a long period, partly the incipient effects of the recent 
impact on China of western commerce and industry. Any under- 
standing of these problem's with a view to their solution must involve 
the most careful study of the inter-play of different factors. The 
Christian community of China can hope to approach its task only 
through the medium of education, and there is perhaps no part of 
the' Christian enterprise which more Emphatically demalids an 
adequate educational machinery to make it possible of accomplish- 
ment. 

■ 372. The essential Condition^ of success in the task would 
Seem to be : 

a. The systematic development of a Christian public opinion, 
leading to the forrnulation and wide diffusion of a Christian ethic 
on vital economic,' social, and political issues. 

b. The careful organization of economic and sociological 
research that will provide the data necessary for this Christian, 
ethic to find expression in a concrete and constructive policy of 
economic and social refbrm (e. g., in factory organization, employ- 
ment of women, child labor). 

c. The training of Christian leaders for those professions or 
services, both public and private, which exert the greatest influence 
on public opinion or most materially affect the evolution of the 
nation's social, industrial, and political life. Among these pro- 
fessions we include the following: teaching in all grades of 
schools, in the universities and in all forms of extension work, 
social and welfare work of all kinds, journalism, the law, business 
administration, the consular service, politics. 

The question must, therefore, be asked, to what extent is the 
Christian sy'stem of education contributing to these three essential 
functions of the Christian church, and what changes and develop- 
ment are needed to make this contribution more effective ? 

II. The Elements os the Problem 

373. Review of the present situation. 

That there is an increasing tendency among all groups of 
Christian workers to relate Christian teaching more definitely and 
explicitly to the conditions of modern Chinese life, is hardly open 
to question. An outstanding example is the rapid growth and 
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increasing influence of the many'sodial activities of the Young Men's 
Christian Association and the Young Women's Christian Association. 
But the tendency is almost equally marked among the missionaries 
and their Chinese colleagues, whether their work is primarily 
evangelistic Or educational* City evangelists are establishing 
centers at strategic points for the presentatioil of Christianity as a 
social as well as a personal gospel, with a message for all tyho are 
beginning to feel an interest in public events ; and some Jtiral 
evangelists are being equipped with sufficient agricultural knoin^Pedge 
to enable them tO understand the economic problems of the 
village. 

The majority of educational missionaries are showing a' keen 
desire to use the -school as a means of producing good citizens aS 
Well as good Christians, and are teaching that the first is restUy 
involved in the second. The appeal fOr social service is being 
strongly pressed through both secular and religious instruction. It 
is evident too that the students, taken as a whole, are responding to 
this stimulus, and that many of them feel keenly the responsibility 
which rests upon them for using their educational advantages to 
promote public welfare. This is show'n especially by the innum^r-' 
able instances of students devoting a considerable part of their 
leisure to conducting "people's schools," as day schools, night' 
schools, or vacation schools. 

It should also be noted that in some cases important experi- 
ments are being made in training boys directly for citizenship in 
a political democracy, by carefully fostering the same forms of 
self-government which it is hoped to introduce into the national 
life. 

Other instances could be adduced of the thought and energy 
which are being put into the work of Creating in the student class 
both the desire and the Capacity to serve their country. But when 
the utmost recognition has been made of this devoted effort, it 
must frankly be said that the essential conditions of success for the 
achievement of the task are far from being satisfied. In particular 
there is as yet comparatively little systematic effort to build up a 
Christian publifi opinion on economic, social, and political issues, 
and this is hardly more than a beginning of definite investigation of 
economic and social conditions. Some of the reasons for th6 present 
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pq^ijtajon, ma,x h,&- aijAlysj?^ a^ a pyel^jip, to, (JejS,iytJ|e ^jjgg^tjjpaife^ 
iljs. iniproveinept. , ■ , ; ') 

'67,4. The training of Ch^is^ifp, pubjio ppiniqn, qp c(^o^m^i/^i 
sox;i,al„ awd political questions. ^ ! :: 

Ilj is, cle^r, (jhat this mustb^ EOiainly, a,chi^ypd through (l) jt^^ 
^cl;i.9ols, especially tl?e niiddle schools and cjjil^g^ an^ (g), 3,d,tt^^ 
educa,tion. This latter is of gq^at potenti|al, importance, in ^pl|%tii-pn 
to the subject undei: (^iscys^ion,, but it is at pre^gnt only in th,e mo^lf 
rudimentary stage o,f doye,lopm,ent, Th^ speciai, Sfptipja q^ (;^^ 
Report dea,ling Jfith, it should, be, read iiji, conniption with tljj^ 
succeeding paragraphs. (See Part III, Chapter XI.) 

In the schools and colleges specific training fpr ci,tjiz^^shiP:niust 
be given, chiefly through the medium of .the, social s.ciepcea, 
illumined whether dijreptly or indireptly by the principjlpa o^ ethi,c3 
and religion. Th^y may be said to compris^ in the ipid,(^le sehoplp, 
history, human geography and ciyics, arjd; in the cplleges these. §a,m§ 
subjects together with economics, politica,! science, la^yy, ^n(^ spcipLogx. 
There is proba,bly no country in, the y?9;rld whjere t^,es/^ subj§p,^ 
deserve a mpr^ hopoj^-able and irnppiitant place in, ,th^ scbeip,e o| 
education than in China. But several circunastances. combine to 
make tbpir tefiching both insuffipient and ineSpcti,ve, Qspecially^ in 
the middle schools: 

a. The fact that these subjects have oijly recently becpme 
gcientjific in the West, and thjit their treatment in thp plassical 
system of Chinese education is not ada^ti^d to th^ alteren^ op^ditijpns 
of mpder,n life, 

b. Thp relatively small amount of time allot]teql tP|thp t^aphipg 
of history and geography, owing to the heavy claims of English, 
Chinese, scieijce and mathema,ties on th^ 1)ime-tg.ble,. 

c. Thp frequent usp of Englisji as the m,ediU|m. pf instrucJiipii 
fpr these subjects in the higher classes. However ati'ong may bll 
tlje arguments for teaching then?, in English und^r e.jfist^ijg cRn4i- 
tions, the fact remains that the great mij,jprity of bojrs. and girls 
c£).nBpt fully appreciate, subject n^atter which calls for sfprious, tho)3gl^,t 
when it is popveye.d in a language othei^. than theii; PWP^ Much, of 
their energy is. necessarily absorbed ii? thjC e%p.t to understajn.d; t,h^ 
language, in^tiQad of b^ii^ig wholly deypted, tp tliia rpal sigi^ifi9ajp.9g 
and m^a.uing of, the ideas or in,fornjatipi3, Tjrhich tb^ Jaijgi^£tge i^ 
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*9, '^S'fPfl^^^Pflps in English. •■ . , ; 

■ (ij. The, ' ](9,pp9fi^ablg| ^.wy P* ^^^ti:j98}^^i ^'^i,<i Is-'"? e^i- wprks ift 
bis^pry, an,^ gepg^a^hy,, w^ejhtsr w,i^it>ten iij, E^g]i|^h :0i;. Chine?;?,, 
suitaljle .jsp tjh^ p^e,(Js 0^ lp,p^s 9,1^^, ^vcJ^ iji^^p, ari? gpin^. tp bjs citjzei)^ 
of Chin,a un(Jer ty^e,i^ti§ti^ cpntui;y,cpp,(ilitiioiis. 

■e^■ . Ij^c\ of tr,g.J!niijg, ,0^ the part of- th,e npt^jprity p| teachers of 
ijhege subjects, in th^, a^t of treating, history aijid gepgraphj^ in suph 
gi way as to malice them, he.^r ^ffeptiyel^f op th)e interprptation, of the 
life pfi modern, China, its, social ajnd econopaic prohlew^ apdi it% 
worJ4 relationships. In- particular Ijhe couce,ption of geography, 
wjh.ich has so vitalized its study in mapy western countries, as ^he 
subject in which the stjide.nt may view the wh,ole problem 9;^ 
collective living in relation to given environmental conditions and 
through which he can foresee the probable lines of economic and 
social; development in different ty.p^s of regiops, is very irnper:^ctly 
appreciated, ^n the syllabus of at leq,sj' one. Christian educational; 
sissoeiation, while history is treated as a general subject, gepgraphy 
is grouped with physics, upder, the n.^tur3.1 sciences, thus logipg its, 
essential significance as the meeting-point oithe sciences of P3,ture 
and the humanities. 

S75. Economic and sociological research. 

In no field of the ChristiasP educational system has research 
as yet played a large part. But in comparison with the efforts 
made to promote and maintain it in either medicine and surgery 
or in applied science, the: claim of economic and: social investigation' 
has been almost ignored. The Peking Union Medical College in 
tlae sphere of medicine, and the Agricutoral Departinent of Nanking 
University in the sphere of applied^ spience, have no counterpart in 
the sphere of- sociology; There are welcome signs of individual 
activity ip this direction in one or two university, departments of 
economics or sociology. But in relation to the magnitude of the 
issues at stake, the field of sociological research in China is almost 
untouched. The reason of its neglect cannot be mainly the expense 
invPlvedi In comparison with the equipment required for the 
building and endowment of a first-class medical school or of almost 
4py branch of applied s|cienpe, tjie cost of an effective and fruitful. 
scheme of economic and social investigation is spjffll. It demands, 
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A limited nurriber of highly-trained men to direct it ahd a great deal 
of devoted labor and voluntary cooperative' effort tb prosecute it, 
but comparatively little technical apparatus.' Pfobably all thkt is 
needed to Taring it into eXisterice is a full realization by those 
Responsible for the Christian system of education of how funda- 
mentally important it is to ihe cause of Christiariity in China. If 
the recent history of Western Europe and America teaches us 
anything, it is that the application of Christianity to the sphere ol 
industrial and social healing is every whit as important as it& 
application to the sphere 6f physical healing. But no remedial 
treatment can be Suggested which is not based on as' careful' a 
diagnosis of social tendencies and diseases as that which the doctcii' 
makes of ills which affect the human organism. , 

III. Proposals 

It is not suggested that all the proposals which follow can be 
immediately carried out. They are intended to indicate the lines- 
along which the Christian educational forces Can gradually be 
brought to bear on the problems outlined above. 

376. More effective teaching of the social sciences. 

a. This must depend largely upon the lead given to the 
middle schools by the colleges. An urgent task for the university 
department of history, geography, economics, and sociology is 
cooperation in working out a synthetic treatment of the material 
involved in these closely related subjects, with the special object 
of elucidating the conditions of life and the problems of modern 
China.* 

b. In particular it may be urged that the greatly increased 
fruitfulness of the teaching of geography in many western countries 
has been mainly the result of the development of university depart- 
ments emphasizing human as well as physical geography and 
keeping in as close touch with history and economics as with the 
natural sciences. 



•N^ote. As an outstanding example of the value of synthetic work of this 
kind, we may refer to Professor Cjivic's "La P^ninsule Balkaiiiqne," a com- 
bination of geographical, historical, and economic research which resnlts in a 
wonderfully vivid- and definite picture of modern Balkan problems aiid the 
factors in their solution; 
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r c, AUthe ^§pa^rj;raents naija^d -above must be sufficiently well- 
gtaffed to a,llow pot. only of good teaching but of the production of 
^ literatuije in bis|iqry, geography, anc|, appljed eponpmics suitably 
tptbe^needs of Far Eastern students. . 

.; T|ie .establishment pf a few (post) graduate fjellowships would 
g9 f^ to achieve. this en(J, It is strongly recommended that a few 
picked (post) graduate; students should be sent to universities in 
Europe ,or America ,having strong departments in these subjects, 
lyit^ the ..sppcifio object of .applying the methods and technique 
which, they can there acquirp to the tas^ of sifting and interpreting 
Par Eastern mat,erial. Tbey should be selected not only. for their 
special aptitudes . in these particular lines of study, but also for 
their potential capacity to influence the student class by their 
writings and teaching, 

d. Within each higher educational . area at least one of the 
norijial schools should pay special, attention tp the training of 
teapbers of histo];y.and geography for middle schools. 

e. A, special .pourse should be provided for, students in the 
final year of the middle school dealing specifically with the problem^ 
of niodern China, utilizirig the ideas and the data obtained from 
the study of histpr;y and geography, and bringing to bear upon 
them thp principles. of ethics and religion. , .,, ,^ 

,S77. Organized research into social and economic conditions, 
and problems of modern CJhina.. 

The, ^prk contemplated under this head, demands, a different, 
approacl;^ froni, that of l^he, .more academic studies discussed in 
preceding pajragraphs,. That it may bear directly upon the solutioii 
of tjtie, economic a^nd-SOCJaL problems now facing pr ce,rtai)i to face 
China, this research must .ipvolve the . clospst cooperatio.n, of 
dcademic.wprk^jS with^ those jn ore directly in touch with -the. eyer.y^ 
day. life of the.people. Otherwise such work tepees to bp..either top 
thppr^tioal and, academic to b^ ,pf much practical, value, or too 
unsciep.tific to forj;a a basis , for a coherent | program pf social 
refprji). Fprtupateljr the phristian systena of education is already 
in close toucf^, vitji practical porkers in ,tbe fiel^.ia^d it should nut 
be difficult to forge the links in the chain. 

,. a,,. .It, is, .,h,ighly, desirable to formulate a comprehensive 
p.rojg^fini. of the pypblf m^s, ^to^ be in yeptjgated, through a na^tip^^al 



cbirimittee re'presentati^e (if all tlieinairi agencies capable' of taking 
Vart in the wort. This colnrtiittee sh'oliidmaii oiit the fiM'dBi'a 
whole, arid 'in paLrticular determine th'e major probleiils 16' the 
elucidation of which the study'of minor atid nibrte spe'cifie probl^ril'B 
s'honl'd contriblU'6. Probably on'e of the hi'd^'t imp'ortan't of these 
rfaajor pi-oblems' is fedicate;! by 'th'e questiHW', what is ^oiii^ tb 'ifk 
tfie ihteraetioh between -Agriculture, craftsmaiiBhip, and industry 
resulting from the ecbhomic development of Chitiese re^du'rcey bn 
Western lin'es? Thd,t ttie iritrodUctioti of industrialism has prbfobnd 
arid far-re'achin'fe effie'cts dii tli'b relationship bfet'Wefeii different 
economic and social groups, on dliss differentiation, and indeed oh 
the whole stracture df society is hdt evidenced above by the ecbiidmic 
histdry of western Eiiroise and America. Aii imp'ottaiit piecfe of 
recent investigation has shown that the comifig of industtialista to 
India is aiffectitig the economic charactfer df village life in jiiirely 
r'liral districts. It is therefbr^ suggested thai a special effort be 
made to coordinate ruralaiid ilrban sdciological work in order to 
reach the most inltiorTant co'iTcltifeio'n^ as td new tendencies in the 
economic and social life of China. 

b. Prdfoiindly iiripreKsed by the iiiagnitude of the issues 
involved, the Commission recbnimends that as early as possible the 
investigation of the larger'questldiiB be assigned to a central Institute 
of Economic, and Social Research developed as a school df (post) 
graduate study in connection with tiTiiversity departments of 
economics arid' sbciblogy. This Institute should be reco'griized as 
the clearing hduse for all information collected iri the course of 
local investigations in aiiy part of the nhld covered by Christiaii 
edii'cEttloii, dn such questibris as the fdlldwingi (1) the econoiiiic 
position and prospects of handicrafts of diffei-ent kinds as affected 
by the intrddtiction of machinery, factory btganizatiori, aiid othet 
hew elements; (2) changes ih the chaf^cter of land tertuife in 
progress in Cfaiiia arid the sdcial consequences involved; (3) expfei-i- 
raents iri. industrial cooperation and in factoty di-gariizatidii; (4) 
redistributibn of population in relation to industrial and a^ricliltural 
development; (5) the caUses of faiiiines arid the efcohbritiies of 
famine relief. 

The Commission believes that the establishment of this In- 
stitute, staffed hf Christian men with expert eidnorriic traitiing, 
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'W&iA'A UM "fc^' th«. aeWm-alktioh Wtid ihtefpretatiori 61 46cl6iogical 
material invaluable for and probably indispensable td any ikt- 

i • * ' ' ' .-... ,1', 1 

i^eac'Rin^ ^'chetefe *6f 'toCiAl itfeeonStrilfetio'n;' 

^ ■ '■' ci Inveitigatibri an'd 'elucidkti6ii of t'Hfe larger ' issues must, 
however, presuppose detailed local sur-^'ei^^ and ^Itidiee. The mfethods 
i6f liel^otiA.1 Survey tvotked biit in '^festferri' Eurbpe and kiierica 
IsriiWia uiidbubtedly j^ifeld most valuable reiMy iii China, is an 
important experiment made in Peking already shows. (["Peking- 
± SoxrJai Surv'ey," by S.' B. Gamble and J. S. Burgess.)' 'It is 
krbhgly tirged th'dt Ml' 'Wf vey work of thi^ kind in far^e centers, 
sWch as ' Shanghai khd Peking, be uhde'rtaken by the university 
d^partiii'enVs- cOniiernfe'd, ^iforkifig in tlb'se' boSperatio'n with the 
Young Men's and Young Women's Christian Associations, and with 
all other groups int'et'e^ted In social p'rb'gi'ess (such as the recently 
ftjrtned liiiiu'stfi41 Fellowship ih Shanghai). There should be in 
each bent^t a local committee of social investigation and social 
^^rvifcfe, kfeepih^ tliesfe diffeteht grbups of wdi-kers iii coristaht toiich 
^ith each other. 

The precise relationship of the universities to line Christian 
Associations in the scheme must no doubt depend upon local 
coijditions, but it is clear that their functions would be distinct 
and complementary. It should bfe the province of the liniH'ersity 
departments to provide high-grj^de training in the principles of 
sociological science and in the methods of research, to supervise 
and direct the general plan of invfestigatibn, iand to study and 
Uttmpmt the da:td edllected. It would be ti\e piirt hi the Yduhg 
Men's Christian AsiSobiatioh and the Ybiiiife Womeii's Christian 
Association, to dperi up thte necessary avehtie^ of wbrk, to €!^tablish 
corit^tet with merchants, employers, and other^ ^h'6 could facilitate 
the investigrftittft, to lenroll volunteer \iforkers-, and to give tjiablicity 
to the results obtaih'ed by exhibitions, deiiionstratibns, and lectures 
h^ld oh thieir premises. ' 

di' As sBohksjioSsibl'e there Shotild bfe established ih the heart of 
i'&d'ilstHal districts s6ch as Yangtszepbo (Shanghai) and Tahgshan, 
#Kit!h bfest fobns thb' new forced at work in 'Chih4, settlements of 
thte type of Tofnby^ Hall, London. The imtnehse ■i'alue 6'f these 
dettl%iii6rft§ ih IHe indiis'iridl districts 6i the WfeSli i^ well kribwii. 
Tffiy MH jiioMVly i-^tiiletfed triore setvice to thfe catise b'f iridustriai 
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and, social betterment than any other single agency. > Their functipiig 
would he threefold. , .; ,;,,,. 

(1) They are the best possible laboratories for direct •; social 
investigation, especially if they are under, the care of a warden, who 
is himself a well-trained sociologist. 

(2) They can be made centers of adult education and th^ 
■headquarters of all movernents which exist to. hurnanize the condi' 
tions of life in congested districts. 

(3) They provide the means by which university students and 
others can be brought into direct contact with the life and essential 
needs of labor,. Thus they do something to mitigate that evil 
segregation of classes whith is, so often, one of the worst results of 
industrialism, 

, The Commission expresses the hope that settlements of this 
kind will represent the joint effort of all the missionary bodies and 
all the churches at work in the district. There is no aspect of 
Christian worli which calls more for union or in which there is less 
excuse for the absence of union than in the attempt to work out 
the social expressions of Christianity. 

CHAPTER IX 

» 

EDUCATION IN LAW AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 

I. Law 

378. In considering the possibility of bringing the field of law 
within the scope of Christian education in China, we may well 
glance for a moment at some, outstanding characteristics of Chinese 
law. We discover at once a vast difference between the legal system 
and procedure in China and that in Europeand America. Outside. 
of port cities and ;pther places, where there is legal contact between 
the Chinese and foreigners, jihere is not muchreliance upon law as 
a westerner conceives law. Opinion in China holds the family: 
responsible in considerable part for the eondgpt ,of its members. 
In Chinese thought there is nothing irrg,tional in punishing a family 
for the wrongdoing of one of its members,; There does not seem 
to be any thought of a inystie bond making the members of the 
family parts.^of one g,n other, when a community, proceeds to- such, 
punishment, The assumption is the very plain and practical one 
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thkt the family is' respOttSiMefciir keeping its separate members from 
WrOtig doiirs'Ss. ' ' ' ■ 

379. ' Another body of legal prdcedtire which is really extra- 
legal is that of the craft and merchant guilds. In China these 
guilds have a ■ standing -which lio cH'^ bt provincial of national 
authority ii^ould for a Wiotaent think of questioning. In all matters' 
dealing with violations of rules governing the manufacture of goods,' 
or of th6 rrfles governing trade, the guild, craft, or merchant seeln'S 
to be the fiftal authority.' Even if a guild should decree and carry' 
out a death "pefiklty, what we ■fronld Call the state wduld not be 
likely to raise serious question. ' ' 

Village procedure does not seem cl'dsely to follow the' formal 
code. If the offense does not Ide strictly within the Scope of farriily* 
authority, or if it is not a guild problem, the village takes' note of it 
through th& agency of the elders. These elders, following out ati 
essentially p&triarchial custom, assess 'the blam'e and ptetoaltjr 
according to informal standards which have really gro'Wn out of the 
precedents of' generations. We are speaking of actual legal 
procedure. 'Cbina has hdd for aenturies' mdst- elaborate codified' 
legal systenis of remarkable acumen. For" example, no Systehi of 
law draws out more clearly the fact that the guilt of murder depends 
on the intention of the wrongdoer than does the Chinese. But the 
Chimese formal penalties are so extreme that in practice the 
emiphasis is upon informal procedure, avoiding the courts as far as 
possible. ' . r ! •: 

380. We are not 'sure that this Chinese custom of legal 
procedure, Which rfecognlzes so slightly the formal codified system, 
cailbri substantially disturbed to advantage. Some of the foremost 
students of law in Europe and' America to-day are raising the 
question Whether law in western lands is not becoming Over- 
centralized- in the statie a,nd ovet-codified. Earnest political! thinkers 
are'' asking wh^thei* it Would not be better to have some actions 
now punishable "fey foriilal state laW taken notice of by trade ox 
professional associaiions; And e'\^eryWhere there is increasing 
emphasis on the wisdom of settling cases Ollt of court; 

381. Even if ChinsCs way of sfetilirig cases wMcih irt other 
eounlries' would g6 to few courts' be fiot distui-bed , there is, however, 
t'he 'gtetftest'fleed for tlie Christian missioilaties to bring more a'ild 
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more of the spirit of Christ into the settlement of disputes by 
families and guilds and villages, and by the constituted Chinese 
authorities, where these are resorted to. Especially do we urge 
that in all such matters the progress of Christianity shall show itself 
in more and more stress on the rights of the individual. The 
distinctive mark of the Christian religion is not merely the idea of 
God but the idea of the worth of the individual as a human being. 
Admitting as we all must that the survival of China is in large part 
due to her age-long emphasis on the group, we must urge that after 
all the test of the worth of a group after it survives is the dignity 
and worth attaching to the individual. 

382. Some Chinese students go to America and England to be 
trained for the practice of law in American and English courts in 
Shanghai. It has come to our attention that some such lawyers are 
setting a high standard of professional efficiency. And we call 
attention also to the fact that there is in Shanghai what is known 
as the Mixed Court, in which a foreign assessor sits on the same 
bench with the Chinese magistrate. Such a mixed court gives, of 
course, unusual opportunity for both Chinese and foreigners to 
learn the strong and weak points rof Chinese and foreign legal 
procedure. 

383. The change in the status of China from a monarchy to 
a republic, her increasing intimacy with foreign nations, and the 
introduction of western industrialism, will no doubt lead soon to a 
greater emphasis on written law. The relations to foreign nations 
will necessarily have to take the form pf written enactment. 
Whether extraterritoriality is abandoned or not, we are quite 
■confident that the increasing contact of China with foreign nations 
will lead to an enlargement of the sphere of written law, and we 
expect that the solidification of the republican form of government 
will work in the same direction. It is usually the case, when a 
nation makes a marked change in her form of government, and 
where there are no great traditions or customs to guide her, that 
resort is had to definite written enactment of law. As a matter of 
course, industrialism implies great emphasis on the written contract 
and judicial procedure resulting therefrom. 

384. We believe that the method of the teaching of law 
planned for the union school in Shanghai will be productive of 
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good.. As we understand it;. this schoQl ayug at instruction in thp 
.direction ;Wbicli the development of Jaw, shpuld take, and not merely 
•at the, exposition, of existing codes. Some years ago the Harvard 
.Law School announced; the, establishment of a chair to give instruc- 
tion in; forming the growing social consciousness of communities, 
-Sothat the dead hand of the past might not,restrain the community 
;aniinated by the spirit of the future. For legal, education conceived 
in this broad way we think that there will be significant place, in a 
syatern of Christian education in China. 

385. In whatever system of law China works out for herself, 
the judge, or whoever performs judicial functions, will necessarily 
■continue to occupy a central place. Frotn the beginning of men's 
attempts to live together an upright and just judicial system ha^ 
been, on the part of communities everywhere, an object of desire, 
desire so often disappointed that in many lands an incorruptible 
judiciary is lookfed upon, as an unrealizable dream. And yet such a 
judiciary is theoretically at least more easily attainable than most 
social blessings, for judicial uprightness is so largely personal that 
■excuse for d.efault cannot often: be laid upon a , system. Here is, a 
; field where the emphasis on pesrsonal. fitness can have a beneficial 
social result. The church can, without a radical departure from 
the age-old message to the individual,, hold up such an ideal 
•pi personal probity and incorruptibility that it must have an 
-effect on whatever system of judicial procedure is relied upon in 
China. 

II. Political Science 

386. . There is at present an awakened interest in China in the 

study of political science. The general political ferment. in the world 

siricia the close of the World War is partly responsible for this, and 

"the change through which China herself is passing makes political 

.study most attractive to Chinese youths. ' . , 

We call attention to some tendencies in. the teaching of political 
science which we think should he kept in mind in the instruction of 
Chinese students. 

a. The dependence of political science upon economic science. 
We are not submitting to any doctrine of economic determinism in 
history when we say that political movements can hardly be 
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untierstood apart from a knowledge i of i economic history. Iti is a^ 
commonplace to-day in political discussion that the ecoriomic forces', 
shaping as they do the daily activities: of a nation's citizens, shape 
also the way those citizens think of political issueSi More than 
that, the possessors of large economic forces have admittedly to-day 
more control of the shaping of legislation and the administration of 
law than did kings when their divine right was everywhere 
conceded. 

b. The possibility of controlling economic forces by high 
ideals of political action. Within the last quarter-century the 
materialistic interpretation of history has been qualified by einphasis 
on the part ideals play in hum'an affairs. Powerful as are the 
economic forces, they do not work with a blind inevitability. , They 
can be brought under purposeful control, 

c. The tleed of right choice among these ideals. Russia to-day, 
for example, is not the outcome of the working of economic forces 
alone. The force of a political and social ideal in Russia is quite as 
important as the material situation. Political and social ideals all 
have histories; they make certain appeals to logic; they make 
certain claims also as to their power of dealing with given situations 
in native and human nature. All these phases of ideals are opeasto 
study. It is then folly to think that zeal for reform, no matter how 
well-intentioned, will enable us to decide what ideals are most worthy 
to be followed. Decision can be reached only by scholarly 
investigation. 

d. In the consideration of social ideals the Christian emphasis 
must be placed on the human values. Christianity came into 
the world to exalt a certain idea of God and a certain ideal of 
human life. The ideal of human life Inust of necessity work out 
into expression in political terms. We insist that all political 
questions must be approached from the point of view of the largest 
human welfare, and that they cannot to-day be really studied 
without such approach. • For this reason we think they should have 
a large place in Christian education. 
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, , CHAPTER ^. 

' INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AND ENGINEERING ' 

I. Ooi)iiM?pciAL A?iD Ii^DUSTpiAj:, Edu(:ation 

387. There are at least three outstanding reasons why 
commercial and industrial training should have a place in any 
scheme of Christian education in China. First, there is the 
Christian duty of doing all that is pos^ble in the relief of poverty. 
Let it be admitted that the fundamental cause of poverty in China 
is over-population. It seems at' times as if in China the doctrine 
of Malthus were being abundantly verified, and that if it were not 
for nature's way at restoring equilibrium between population and 
natural resources through famine and flood and plague, China 
■would soon reach the place where she 'could hot keep her people 
from outright starvation. Professor E. A. Ross estimates that in 
China five generations are brought forth in a period &i- time during 
which the land can support not more than four. It is claimed by 
many social students', Professor Ross among them, that poverty 
cannot be remedied in China until the Chinese thought of the family 
is transformed; that ancestor worship and the desire for sons to 
carry on the family are responsible for forcing the birth-rate up to 
aXx abnormally- high figure; that until this radical change takes place 
in Chinese ihaught anything that will tend to lower the death-rate 
will only make a bad situation worse. We may admit all this and 
still insist ©hat there is a large possibility of relief of^ poverty in 
China by better utilization of material resources. It may be true 
that in agriculture the land is making as large return as could be 
expected from the introduction of' large scale methods, which mighti 
dislocate the whole scheme of Chinese rural and village life; but the 
nlost conservative estimates indicate that) 'there are large mineral 
and other resources as yet untouiched. If these could be made 
available for China, the relief of poverty would be substaiitial. Muchi 
of China's vast labor force is uneconomically applied. If it be 
true, asii3>ass&rted, that twenty per cent of the labor force of China 
is employed in some form of transportation, we can see what an 
improvenuent in economic conditions would be brougbt about if, by 
the introduction ofsteam transportation, this! labor could be released 
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for other forms of production introduced at the same time. The 
changes that are bound to come in the next quarter of a century- 
make necessary the training of the Chinese to take their part in the 
reorganization of Chinese industry, for the sake of larger material 
return to the Chinese people. This development niust be accom- 
panied by greatly increased consumption on the part, of the Chinese 
themselves. The effect of the industrialization of China on world, 
industry is another problem. 

388. A second reason for the emphasis on commercial and 
industrial education in China is the possibility of abetter utilization 
of the human resources of the country by giving to promising youths 
a chance to fit themselves for larger responsibilities than they can 
assume if they are deprived of educational opportunity. One charge 
brought against the industrial system in Europe and America is. 
that it stifles talent, that it wastes genius because it gives youths no 
chance to reveal the possibilities of their intellectual attainment. 
The charge is often made that it is the genius in literature and art 
who goes undiscovered if there is no opportunity for early education, 
but it is just as true that the modern industrial system deprives 
youths of their chance to show what they could do in business 
organization or in industrial management. If this be true in 
Europe and America how much more must it be true in China. 
One of the most appalling reflections that arises aS One looks upon a 
Chinese multitude is that so much potential ability is going to 
waste because of lack of discovery and of training of high' talent 
through educational opportunity. If it is true that in the end 
China must have her own political and religious leaders, it 3s also 
true that she must have her own commercial and industrial leaders. 
If a system of industrial education could be devised, in any land 
that would even once in a generation discover an industrial mind 
of the first order, that one discovery would justify the system; but 
even a larger justification would attend the lifting of the. general 
industrial and commercial leadership of a generation to higher 
efficiency. 

389. The third reason for emphasis on the necessity of making 
a place in the scheme of Christian feducatioh for commercial and 
industrial training is the duty of Christianizing the commercial 
and industrial order. This is as imperative a duty as any that now 
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confronts Ghristianity in China. We have spoken of the need of 
itadustrial development in China. That development is bound to 
come. A most pressing duty is to see that it comes purged of some 
of the evil forms it has assumed in the West. Oriental students 
have been so impressed by the evils of occidental industrijtlism that 
they have pronounced it a flat denial and contradiction of the 
Christianity which we profess and preach. Certainly the oriental 
can be pardoned for failing to see the doctrine of human brotherhood 
in western industrialism. Nor is he to be blamed if he fails to see 
much emphasis on the Christian idea of human values in that 
industrialism. 

390. There are three agencies through which an -industrial 
system can be changed for the better. First, and most important, 
is the force of public opinion. In any serious struggle for larger 
human emphasis in industry the appeal is always to publi6 opinion. 
Now public opinion acts sometimes through positive enactment and 
sometimes less formally, but when it acts it's action is decisive. 
We regret to say that we do not now find in China a force in public 
opinion to which direct appeal can be rdade with any large promise 
of success in this matter. For if the pressure of public opinion is to 
be helpful in Industrial progress it must be continuously applied. 
A mere popular outburst will not avail in setting more human 
standards. There is no doubt a growing public consciousness in 
China, but just now it takes the form of expression en national and 
political rather than on industrial matters. The simple and tragic 
fact seems to be that the masses of China have seen so much of hard 
and desperate labor by human beings that they have become 
calloused to such sights. Those instantaneous feelings of horror 
which the traveler from the West has when he first lands in China 
and sees men straining at loads that horses or motors should pull 
are frequently dulled after he has been in the Orient for a season. 
We cannot yet expect much from a public accustomed always to such 
sights, 'and we have every reason to be charitable toward a Chinese 
public opinion which takes scant heed of hardship in labor. 

391. The second agency through which industrial progress 
comes is the effort of the laborers themselves, usually exerted through 
some form of organization. Taking England as admittedly the 
most advanced of modern 'nations iti the status of the' laborer as to 
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hojirs of vfOT^^, cfln^itio^s of shop, £);p4i ^''^I'Pis of hir^ an4; dispjiarge, 
we should have to,5i,(Jmit,that, if we drpppfd out aU the gains mfl-dp 
h^ organized effort and insistence of the work§i:s thei>3(Selyes, there 
would be very Ijttle left, .Now it must be conceded p,t pi^^e .tb3.t the 
Chinese have extraordinary cap?i,qitie§ . of organizatiop. ...yhe^e js 
hardly anything superLpr to the Chinese C'l^^i^ and merchant, guilds 
for sheer social effectiveness. Jn estimating the faptpys which ha.,ye 
enabled China to hold her own commercially since her ports were 
opened to the world, we must give a large place to the guild system. 

392, But here again there are almost insuperable difficulties 
where we are dealing with the approaching industrialization of 
China. The reservoirs from which industrialism cw draw are so 
vast that effecting organization of worker,? would be fe3,rfiilly 
difficult. The temptation pf multitudes of half-starving pien to 
"scab" on one another would be almost irresistible, espeQially since 
even the hardest mill conditions would. not be a? hard at the ont^e* 
as. the conditions under which the ordinary ricksha inan, for 
exa,mple, now does his work, The possibilities of such organization, 
even among coolies, are always serious en9,ugh,, however, tP giye an 
enijplpyer, tempted tp explpitatipni cause for fear. ,A recent letter 
in a .S,hanghai newspaper voiced the alarm of spRie foreigner that 
the organiza);ion of ricksha men. in Shanghai was being furthered 
by .Bolshevists. 

39,3. Ther,e remains, then, pne other ageppy through which 
force can be brought to bear for the Cbristianizatipn, or what come,s 
tp the same thing, the humanizatipn of Chinese industry. That is 
the Christian busin'ess man or Indus tT^ftl leader. There need be no 
denying that such a task presents tP the business ma,n appaUing 
diffic);iltips,, but there is ground for hp^. We haye, found Chinese 
business men who seern sincerely anxious about giying, their 
employees as fair wage.s and as good shop conditions as the.j^W^J^tiesa 
vfill warrant; and ^uch men q.re tbe.hftpe pf the futuF^- If we can 
have an increasing number pf thftm they wjll ppfepflly )?^Pf hgip tp 
their own eRJPloyees, bjat they wUl h,aye an influence }?pth on the 
cpn^eioijsness of. th? li^hprer and pn public qpinion. ■, 

. ^^(4- ^V'e njust not cherish any delusions sm tdithenftturepf. 

th«| ta^J|;.^e,fl1'e.PrPPQSi»g- Jf ChiifJ^ 's in any (iegree tp be .preserved 
ffpm thp evils of in^ustrialiiSfp throngh ths^^oyt^ apd character; 
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of Chjistian -CibiBese b^iiie&s leaders, thiose I«aiders muist be of a 
stamp not yet produced ijj suiffiejeot nuraber either in England or 
Ameriea to Gb-iisbianize industry. The new, leaders must be 
prepared to »f ke some thortiwgh-gojng and fundamental chaages 
in the industrial system. Especially must modern industrialism 
take on a new spirit in China, the spirit of service as over against 
that of private gain. It is not to be: expected that men who have 
money 'will invest it in Chinese industry withdut hope of return. 
But there is a vast difference between fair return upon an invest- 
ment and, exploitation of a nation's resources in material and in 
men. The plain fact is that China is to-day one of the richest 
prizes before the industrial world; and the attractiveness is quite 
as mwch in her exploitable labor as, in her untouched miiieral 
resources. In Europe ^and America labor has so far won its battle 
that wages must be considered as a i larger element in cost of 
production than ever before; and no matter how much wages may 
be reduced, they will never go back to the old figure of ; ten or 
fifteen years ago. Before investment-seeldng industrialists, the 
four hundred; miliions of Chinese present a field tempting beyond 
all imagination. If Chinese leaders, or leaders interested in China, 
are to save the country from exploitation, their voices must b© 
strong enough to carry practically around.the. world, for it wilL be 
a world-wide pressure against which they will have to coQtend. 
If the perilB'fof industrialism seem slight; to us, let us ask ourselves 
what will hp^penifi ten million Chinese are employed at low wages 
in mills .and th/en are thrown out of employment *by a trade 
fluctuation ? Science may indeed find somfe way of presenting rthe 
overflQW of the Yellow River./ iShe has not' yet 'found a way of 
dealing with, uniemployment. Uneinployment in industrialized- 
China w.0uld be as deadly as a flood of itrhe YeUoivr River. 

395. .Whilei tine wider worM-phasea of thie industtialization 
of China lie,; strictly speaking^ beyond, the scope of this rejiort;, it. 
may; be well lor us to mate that if' China is industrialized without 
such ^elevation of* wage-standards as will bring them into sowe. 
K3ionf0r.Db»ity toi occidental standards the effect may be .world-wide 
■calamity. K China sends upon western markets vasit masses of 
^ods made at presentrday low labor costs (which costs in some 
instances have allowed stookbplders to make lil-ofita of 100 per;eenit)ii 
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the effect will be either^ that the western nations will exclude such 
goods, which will mean disastrous unemployment seasons in China, 
or will admit them, to the immeasurable damage of western labor 
standards. And out beyond all this lurk the possibilities of 
international misunderstanding and conflict. 

396. Such then is the industrial condition and outlook 
in China. Its seriousness cannot be overlooked. What is to 
be the attitude of the Christian church towards it ? Has the 
church any responsibility for shaping this new industrialism 
so that China may be saved from the ills that have cursed 
Europe and America, and if she has any responsibility, what can 
she do? ' ': 

We believe that the answer is unequivocal. The church which 
is seeking to create in China a social order that shall be directed by 
the spirit of Christ cannot fail to face this situation and face it in a 
large way. The church will be untrue to its commission, if it does 
not deal with this situation heroically. 

The church has only one instrument with which to meet the 
situation, and that is education. Through the vigorous prosecution 
of the right kind of education she may make a great contribution 
in Christianizing the new industrialism of China. No efforts less 
than heroic will count, where the task is so great; 

397. It must be borne in mind that if the church undertakes 
the task of giving students commercial and industrial education she 
must not fail to make the training efficient, and to keep alive the 
Christian sifi*it in the men trained. For failure to make the 
training efficient would at once lead to contempt for Christian 
educgition in a field wh'ere ready appeal can be made to results as a 
test of success; and failure to imbue the student of commerce and 
industry with a Christian spiriti would be little short of disaster. 
To say nothing of the harm done by the selfish or unsocial student 
himself, the charge could! be 'brought with deadly effectiveness that 
Christianity makes itself an ally of the industrial system by supply- 
ing'that system with Chinese minds trained to exploit their fellows. 

398. The student who aspires to commercial and industrial 
leadership should not fail to devote serious attention to the more 
human phases of political economy, questions of population and 
labor in particular. There is nothing more common in America. 
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than for a business leader, admittedly successful according to 
current commerical and industrifil standards v to discuss labor 
problems in terms which show that he is completely out of touch 
with Tvhat ia going forward in labor debaites and even in general' 
social , discussion. That a man is successful in ■ business does not 
necessarily mean that he is an authority on general social questions^ 
or the highest type of authority even in business. 

■ 399. It will be seen from a reference to the report on 
Secondary Schools (see Sections 159, 166) that the lmt)oi;tance of 
training for trades has not been overlooked. It is not necessary 
for us, therefor,e, to make suggestions here as to details of 
curriculum, either in the middle schools or colleges, for the 
emphasis in the reports on secondary and collegiate, education ia- 
on oecupat^lonal training. , 

•400. It may be, permissible to say a word about the signifi- 
cance of industrial teaching for its general effect in a nation like^ 
China. Probably no nation has done more in a certain literary 
type of scholarship than has China. But it is the merest common- 
place that the scholar'si life and the manual worker's life have been 
kept too muchraparti, Scholarship has busied itself with pKJblema 
remote from, or having little bearing on, the actual work-a-day life* 
As a result there is in the higher intellectual life of China a lack 
of close connection with thfe actual. Industrial training, if it is 
seriously undertaken, will be a corrective for this in; China as 
elsewhere. One advantage of wotking with tools is that error is 
likely to have immediate consequences of a painful nature. More- 
over, in Chitna and«lsewhere, students need to learn that scholarships 
may go hand in hand' with earliest manual labor. One way to> 
dignify labor everywhere is to put more science into it, and to make 
the work of the hands a test of intellectual capacity. 

401i We are not so much concerned with the details of the 
curriculum' in industrial education as with its purpose and with< 
the spirit in which it is taughti Work must have a definite aim 
if it would make th6 student earnest and serious. The. trade- 
schools of the West' whi6h have been most satisfactory have been 
those which have given the, pupils real tasks to perform. Homfh 
economies courses in high schools, where the young women are not 
rioualy trying .to learn how to cook, produce about the same sort 
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of result as do trade courses wbere the occupational 'aim is not 
positive and well-defined. Occupational courses have clear oultBtal 
value, but such value comes as the worker loses himself in the 
•doing of the work, knowing that his place in the life to which he 
is going is to be determined by the quality of his work 'in the 
school. '' ' 

II. SCI^OOLS OF ENGINEERING 

402. When we come to the problem of instruotio'n in engineer- 
ipg in a system of Christian education, we are in a soimdwhat 
-different realm from that of commercial and industrial education 
in the sense in which we have been nsing' the term's. Engineering 
is, of course, highly technical and calls for most expetisive plants 
^.nd equipment. Moreover, proficiency- in engineeriiig almost 
inevitably leads to generous financial r<6mUneratdon;' so that in 
view of the possibility of the engineer being well paid in his pro- 
fessional career, we may well ask if he should not himself make the 
financial outlay involved in training for engineering. For this 
reason, and for others like it, Christian educators often say that 
those who desire instruction in engineering should seek such 
equipment outside oi' mission schools, and at their 'own Expense. 
It does not indeed seem right to taike funds contributed by -the 
churches, and to devote them to highly technical and specialized 
instruction when the mass of the Chinese youth lack even the 
rudiments of the simplest education.' ' 

403.. We must remember, however, that v/e cannot treat such 
a thende as this simply from the point of view of the geHerous 
salaries or fees redeived by engineers. In America the state 
maintains high-grade technical instiitutions where the fees paid by 
:students are alm6B.tj nothing as compared with the' cost of the 
■education of each student. Schools of chemica;!, electrical, mining, 
meichanical, sainitary engineering- consume a large part of the funds 
year by year appropriated- by the legislatures of the states to state 
universities. The question aiS to the size of ttie fees tobe earned 
by graduate engineers is seldom raised. The theory underlying the 
appropriation is that the importance of the mastery of ' the earth 
and its forces is so great, and thfe general benefit to society from the 
work of any engineer likely to command large remuneration i'S so 
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vast, as to mrake thefreturn to the engineer himself of small con- 
sequence in t/ompamSoM. 

404. Again, we must remember that engineers to-day are likely 
to bet men of rather unusually fine sense of honon Engineering 
associations have codes of professional ethics whiCih are muojii more 
than refinements of etiqnette. Sound moral principles at least in 
part form the groundwork of such codes. Again, expert engineers 
are likely to possess an unusually, well-developed social sense. 
Within, the past, year two reports from engineers in the United States 
have attracted wide attention because of the social spirit which 
has pervaded them. One report was by the Taylor Society of 
Philadelphia in favor of the eight-hour day in basic indlistries, and 
the other by a committee of engineers appointed by Mr. Herbert 
Hoover on the subject of waste in American industry. Both 
reports, while altogether scientific in their niethods, were thoroughly 
permeated with a social spirit. Ii!i the strained relations between 
employers and employees the engineer has a vantage point from 
which he can work most effectively to bring about better under- 
standing and .adjustment. He knows by first-hand contact both 
the employer and the employee, and is so accustomed to deal with 
such situations that he is likely to be able to speak a final word on 
the actual working adjustments which ordinarily settle labor 
difficulties. 

405. For such reasons as the above the question as to the 
advisability of giving engineering courses in schools supported by 
Christian missions cannot be lightly put aside. Still, we do not 
feel that the support of such courses can rightly be made a charge 
upon the funds of missionary treasuries which come from church 
contribiations. We approve, however, of establishing courses in 
engineering where funds for such courses are available frorii 
outside of the regular channels, as through the bequests or con- 
tributions of those who are impressed with the importance of such 
instruction. 

406. Where engineering courses are given, we suggest that 
ther^ be given with them sueh courses as will keep before the min^d 
of the students the ideals of a Christian social order. It would be 
little short of disastrous for Christian schools to send forth highly- 
trained experts who would ally themselves with the evil forces of 
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-an industrial order wliich. the Chinese might soon come to. look 
upon as a part of foreign schemes of exploitation. We have seen 
•lailla in China in which little girls under ten i years of iage- work in 
■a thirteen-hour day from five in the morning to six at night in k 
«team-charged atmosphere, . for a wage of twenty Icents a day, 
iThe fact. that these particular, mills are under Chinese management 
,and ownership dpes not make it less imperative for us to say that, 
if technically- trained graduates of Christian schools in China 
.Jjecome supporting or acquiescent parts of such a system: of ex- 
.J)loitation, such students will soon ibe undoing 'a large part of the 
igood produced, by Christian instruction. . 

,407. One word of caution seems necessary. The acceptance 
,of gifts or payments fropi manufacturing concerns in return for 
services rendered or expected: is, in.the present, industrial situation 
■in China, dangerous. No school should in any way abridge its own 
ireedom of teaching in the field of social .ethics. , 

408. In conclusion, certain general considerations must be 
■kept in mind as bearing ^upon all branches of service discussed 
;above. In all there is need primarily and fundamentally of 
•emphasis upon the elementary virtues of honesty and integrity. 
We do not intend any reflection upon Chinese character when we 
•say that the temptations to financial irregularity are peculiarly 
strong in China. The temptation to low standards comes out of 
the age-long struggle in China for physical existence. Thrift 
■becomes perverted into something quite other than thrift. In the 
.next place, all lines of service, it seems to us, should strive to 
■supplement the Chinese idea of the importance of the group with 
emphasis upon. the inalienable saoredness of. the individual; an 
emphasis which the, types of industrialism which are coming into 
<yhina do not make. If we could seciure such emphasis many of our 
■ most difficult problems would be pn the way to solution. Finally, 
.'the best work in commercial and industrial training cannot be done 
without unselfish devotion to problems of research. The willingness 
.to deal with suqh research problems is a sign of real earnestness 
;and sincerity on the pai't of those, using commerce an.d industry .for 
^purposes of social progress. 
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CHAPTER XI 
ADULT EDUCATION 

409.' In the last two decades adult education has made 
rapid strides in most western countries, and in some it seems likely 
to occupy as important ai place in the national scheme of instruction 
as primary, secondary, or university education. The recent report 
of the Committee on Adult Education appointed by the English 
Ministry of Reconstruction is rightly regarded as a significant 
landmark in the history of educational/endeavor. 

It is important to note the causes for the great impetus which 
the movement has received. (1) It is partly due to the demand of 
labor for participation in the intellectual no less than in ' the 
economic advantages of the professional classes, and to an awakening 
mental curiosity among the artisans .of the great industrial centers. 
(2) It is partly the product of the movement towards social and 
political democracy^ the success of ■v^hich, it is increasingly realized, 
depends upon it. A really intelligent exercise of citizenship in the 
modern world demands an equipment in knowledge and ideas for 
which an ordinary school education can do no more than lay the 
foundations. (3) As a result oi the war the movement has been 
strengthened by a third factor influencing not only labor but the 
mercantile community, a desire to understand the relationship of 
groups and nations to each other and to discover the means for 
building up a better and more stable world order. As illustrating 
this aspect of its development it is interesting to notice that out of 
the remarkable movement which produced the Workers' Educational 
Association and the University Tutorial Class Movement in England, 
there has recently developed the World Association for Adult 
Education, whifth exists to extend these activities to other lands 
and to draw together the peoples of the world on the following basis. 

' 'It is the mission of the World Association to bring into co- 
•operation and mutual relationship the adult educational movements 
and institutions of the world, in order that peoples may proceed 
in greater power through wisdom, the mother of all things, to 
knowledge, and help to bring about on earth the finer working of 
such a political and social order as may minister to more complete 
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individual lives, and which the several nations in their degree and 
place may deem it wise to a'dopt." 

410. On what basis and along what lines may the Chinese 
nation "in its degree an'd place" participate in this great movement 
towards the emancipation o£ the human spirit and the solidarity of 
peoples? And what part can the Christian system of education 
play in promoting an aim so essentially in harmony with its own 
ideals for China ? The goal of adult education must be the same 
in China as in the West if , as the best of her sons desire, she is to 
take her place among the self-governing democracies of the world. 
But the methods and machinery to be adopted must be- determined 
by the historical background and economic conditions of the country 
and by the stage of development which it^ schooisystem of education 
has Reached. In China we have to reckon with certain fundamental 
facts in estimating the possibilities and attempting to form a policy 
for adult education. 

a,.. At least 85 per cent of the adult population is illiterate. 

b. Many millions of workers live under economic conditions 
which produce a struggle for existence of almost unparalleled 
intensity, so that the margin of leisure and energy left over from 
the struggle for existence is pitiably small. But as against this 
must be set two statements. (1) In most country districts there is a 
period of the year when agricultural work is more or less suspended; 
In the north it is of considerable duration,, on the average about 
three months of winter, and even in the south it extends over 
several weeks. (2) In the towns, and indeed almost everywherci 
there are large numbers of adults with a great deal of time on their 
hands^ as the sujJerfluous number of clerks to be seen in almost 
every shop abundantly testifies. Thus the problem is not wholly 
one of raising the standard of comfort but partly one of a better 
and faiirer distribution of labor and of turning i;oi good account 
what in the aggregate is an enormous amount of idle time. The 
big crowds which a well-organized' coUrse of lectures, attracts in 
almost any Chinese city to-day is witness to the fact that immense 
opportunities exist. , ' ' : , 

c. Although in China there i& a greater traditional respect for 
learning than in almost any .other country, it has always baen 
associated with a particular elass. The. idea df an intimate 
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corinecUon hfet^een labor and eduQatian- is quiteT fep^ign to 
traditidnal Chioese thinking. , ,; - v 

4U. Thesis circumstances make the problem of adjult educa- 
tion very different from that in western countries, and in somfe, ways 
much more difficult, : But;; if .it is more difficult, it is 6yen;niore 
urgent. There are few greater iieed^; in China than that' gjE 
producing quicMy , an intelligent and educated public opinion 
capable of exercising some control over national affairs. ' Politically. 
"China's Only Hope"— to use the title of Viceroy Ch ang Chih Tung's 
•well-known book^would seem to be either a benevolent despotism 
or an educated democracy. AH that is most active' and virile in 
Young China- rejects the first and desires the second. But an 
educated democracy cannot be achieved by the present school and 
.college system, even if it progresses at a much more rapid rate than 
now seems likely, in less than three or four generations. China 
cannot afford to wait so long as that for a stable and efficient 
government, and so numerous are the grave . international issues 
involved that the world as represented by the Great Powers i^ 
hardly likely to wait for it. Therefore, it is difficult to escape 
from the conclusion that in an organized and sustained campaign 
-for adult education to supplement the work of the schools lies the 
chief hope for the political salvation of China. This- thought is 
undoubtedly present in the minds of thousands of the more reflective 
young Chinese of the student class. The, most hopeful factor in the 
. wbole situation is the existence of what in the aggregate is a.lready 
a great student force capable of being used fpr this most , pressing 
form of social service. The task of those who direct the movement 
for adult education is both to increase it and to direct its use to thjB 
greatest possible advantage. 

412. .Tiiere is no space in this Report for any adequate review 
of the present position of adult education in China. A most useful, 
-although incomplete, summary is contained in Bulletin VIII of the 
World Association for Adult Education under the title "Adqjt 
Educatioin in China." The following generalizations majr, however, 
be made. 

a. Both the central government at Peking, represented by the 
Ministry, of jEducation, the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce, 
and the Ministry of Gonf^ifn}^ni9atiQns,.a,nd many provincial goycrQ- 
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laents have developed some activities in the form of adult education. 
These vary greatly in extent and continuity in the^ different 
provinces, Shansi at present leading the way alike in ■ organization, 
in the comprehensiveness of its program and in the production 
and distribution of special literature. But it is admitted that the 
task of oi-ganizing primary and ihiddle school education will be so 
heavy that the government will leave adult education mainly to 
tvoluntary effort. 

h. There is a considerable number of voluntary agencies 
outside the Christian system knbwn as "popular educational 
associations," of which one at least, the Peking association, has 
already performed valuable work in 'preparing- aSnd arranging 
suitable literature, 

c. It is difficult'to make any general statements regarding the 
part which the Christian system of education has so far played in 
the work. Eeference is made elsewhere to the nutaerous "people's 
schools" organized by students of Christian middle schools and 
colleges. There are many instances of striking individual activity, 
and a special tribute is due to the work of Mr. T. I. Tong of the 
■Shanghai College in preparing suitable textbooks for adult illiterates 
■on the 600-character system. The increasing activity of the Young 
Men's Christian Association in this field is very marked. But it 
may fairly be said of the Christian system as a whole that its efforts 
in' this direction have so far been spasmodic and Uncoordinated, 
and that it has not yet developed any Systematic policy or 
program of adult education. There is, however, a growirig 
feeling that this will have to come quickly if the Christian forces 
are to make their influence widely felt in moulding public opinion, 
and we are thus brought to the consideration of what should be'the 
special objectives of adult education under Christian auspices in 
-China in the light of the factors already discussed. 

413. Special objectives. The main purpose must undoubtedly 
be the development of public opinion and of citizenship on Christian 
lines, this object involving also the ideals indicated in the intro- 
ductory paragraph. Along what lines can this purpose best be 
achieved ? ' ■' 

a. A strong and sustained campaign against illiteracy is one 
of the most important aims and is an indispensable condition of 
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the success of the whole movement,; Its organization must not 
only provide for teaching illiterates to read and write but also supply 
suitably graded literature adapted to different groups, farmers, 
soldiers, artisans, in all essential aspects of citizenship. To achieve 
this purpose the task of the immediate future is to link up the 
scattered efforts now being made. • There is room for a large number 
of experiments but a central organization is necessary in order: 

(1) To determine the larger features of the policy to be 
followed with respect to such essential matters as the employment 
of " foundation characters,"* and the use of the phonetic script, on 
which there ought to be substantial agreement. 

(2) To insure concentration of effort in concerted campaigns. 
For example, well-organized winter campaigns in particular country 
districts might achieve great results in a few weeks. 

(3) To keep scattered groups of voluntary workers in touch 
with each other, with the results of well-tested experiments, and 
with the latest literature, 

(4) To arrange periodical, conferences, to collect and tabulate 
statistics, to work out the most effective form of cooperation with 
governmental and other agencies and to keep the movement in 
China in touch with similar movements in other countries. 

b. Complementary to this first objective and so closely 
oonnected with it that , it should come within the same general 
organization, is the aim of introducing new ideas, awakening 
■curiosity and creating a desire for knowledge through a, well- 
organized system, of popular lectures. It is clear that this type of 
work may both prepare the way for adult schools and also build upon 
the foundations whiqh these schools lay. But it calls for a different 
-class of workers, especially trained in the art of popular lecturing 
and versed in modern methods of visual instruction. 

These are probably the two most important aspects of adult 
education pf the more elementary kind, and it is .to be hoped that 
it will more and more be linked up with the ordinary school system. 
The ideal is that every schopl should regard itself an.d be regarded 
by the people as a school of the whole community, that is, it should 
consciously seek to function as an educational center for the 



*"Foundation characters" are those which are most essential for everyday 
use. ; ■ ' ■ . 1 ' ■ ' j J I . . • . , . , , 
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out-of^scliObl members of the community, whether' children or 
adults, and not limit its services to those who can attend its courses 
for full time during the day. 

c. But adult education is concerned with much more than 
teaching the rudiments of knowledge. Its highest function is to 
build upon the foundations which the schools lay and to prove that 
education is a continuous process which ends only with life itself. 
Continuation and extension work must form an essential part of its 
program in China if the ideal of an educated democracy is to be 
realized. From that point of view, indeed, intensive work among 
a limited number of adults is just as essential as extensive work 
among the masses. 

414. At present the only form of continuation work at all 
extensively developed in China under Christian auspices consists of 
evening classes in English, typewriting, book-keeping, and similar 
subjects adapted to the needs of clerks and young business men; 
and it is almost wholly vocational in character. There is of course 
a great demand for classes of this kind in the commercial cities of 
China, and, as conducted by the Young Men's Christian Association, 
it helps to keep an important section of the community in touch, 
with Christian influences. But there is a real danger of its absorbing 
too large a part of the time and energies of those who can devote 
themselves to adult work. It is a forin of adult education which, 
it is to be hoped, will be increasingly provided by public authorities 
or by business organizations directly interested in promoting it. 

415. In the countries where adult education has accomplished 
most, it has come to be applied almost exclusively to non-vocational 
as contrasted with vocational effort on the part of men and women 
acting in common to promote better citizenship. It can hardly be 
doubted that the chief goal of the more adyanceid type of adult 
education under Christian auspices in China is the moulding of 
public opinion on the more delicate and difficult but vital issues 
of Chinese citizenship and particularly those involved in the im- 
provement of social, industrial, and political conditions. 

416. It is here that the Christian colleges through some form 
of university extension can make their greatest contribution to the 
movement by appealing directly to the educated as distinct from 
the uneducated public. It is perhaps one of the most hopeful signs 
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of our time that the educated; olasges, pr at least an iniporjiant and 
influential section of them, are in nearly all countries beginning to 
realize their own under-education and are seeking for tnore light, 
in all that appertains to a better social order and better national 
relatiionships. Such a class is already to be found in nearly all the 
strategic centers of China, both among the Chinese themselyes and 
the foreign community. There is at any rate an important minority 
among the great employers of labor and the organizers of conaimerce 
and industry who are profoundly dissatisfied with the present order 
of things, and who realize the terrible menace to society; involved in; 
a laissezfaire attitude towards the social conditions fast developing in 
the great cities. The report of the official commission appointed to 
inquire into industrial conditions at Hongkong; the recent discussion 
in the press about the factory population of Shanghai; the interest 
aroused by the propaganda of the League of Reconciliation, are all 
signs of a new social consciousness to which appeal can be made. 
It will be part of the function of the Christian colleges, through the 
departments which are concerned with the social sciences, to give by 
means of public lecture courses and organized discussion classes, all 
the lead and enlightenment on these vital social questions of which, 
they are capable. University extension work of this kind, especially 
if it could utilize the results of systematic investigation to be 
undertaken, as is advocated elsewhere by a Christian Institute of 
Economic and Social Research (see Section 377), might exercise an 
incalculably important influence upon industrial policy. If it did ; 
nothing else than to insure support and backing for those employers 
and directors of industry who have it in their power to initiate ex- : 
periments in industrial organization, it would achieve a great result. 
417. It is not only the employing and merchant classes that 
will have to be considered from the standpoint of this higher type 
of teaching. There are already signs of a labor movement in 
China, as evidenced by new forms of associations among employees, 
and indeed by the familiar phenomenon of strikes. A labor 
movement implies the emergence of labor leadership, although) 
probably not on quite the same lines as in thp West. Nothing is 
more surely discredited by the experiences of all countries which; 
have passed through the various phases of industrialism than 
the attempt to suppress labor leadership or to withhold bigheri 
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eclucatioii torn it. AH who believe in the attainment of social 
righteousness through understanding rather than through violence 
must hope that the Christian colleges may play their part in 
developing an educated aristocracy of labor in China. The 
University Tutorial Class movement in England, which has brought 
the universities into direct and fruitful contact with some of the 
finest miiids in the labor world, stands for a type of adult 
education deserving of most careful study by all who are interested 
ill the industrial future of China. It is not of course suggested that 
an organization of this kind can be brought into existence in China' 
for many years to come, but that as soon as practicable cautious 
experiments in this direction should be made especially in the new 
factory districts and the great commercial cities. For this purpose 
it is essential to secure the active goodwill and cooperation of all 
great employers of labor who believe, as an increasing number 
do believe, that the stability of society ultimately depends upon 
education. - 

418. The case for a definite program of adult education as 
undertaken by the Christian forces and for a better coordination of 
the efforts now being made has already been argued. It seems 
essential that there should come into existence an- advisory body- 
representative of all the chief agencies taking part or likely to take 
part in this class of work, and that this body should be intimately 
associated with the organization responsible for school and college 
education. The Commission, therefore, recommends: 

a. That adult education should form one department of the 
China Christian Education Association with its own council and 
secretary. 

b. That the council should consist of representatives of the 
following: (l) the councils of the departments of elementary and 
secondary education and of higher education of the China Christian 
Educational Association; (2) the missions and churches, acting 
through the National Christian Council as soon as this is constituted; 
03) the national executives of the Young Meii's Christian Associa- 
tion and the Young Women's Christian Association; (4) the China 
Christian Literature Council. 

c. That the provincial boards of education act as the agencies 
for promoting adult education in their respective areas. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE EDUCATION OP WOMEN 

I. Introduction 

419. The education of girls is included with that of boys 
throughout the report of the Commission, but it is also touched 
upon in this separate chapter, to emphasize c^taip phases of the 
subject. 

In this connection, the Commission wishes to acknowledge the 
assistance received from the report of the Deputation from the 
Federation of Women's Boards of Foreign Missions, which visited 
China two years ago. 

II. Early History 

420. Schools for girls are of comparatively recent origin in 
China, but it would be erroneous to assume that no women received 
any education whatever in ancient China. Many well-to-do homes 
conducted private schools for the children of the family, and while 
these were intended primarily for boys, girls were not infrequently 
permitted to attend them also. In these schools they were taught 
penmanship, painting, poetry, and music, and committed many of 
the classics to memory. 

The great mass of girls received no training iu the reading of 
books or writing of compositions. Yet even they were not wholly 
without education since they were taught to spin and weave, to 
prepare food, to care for children, and to act with propriety in all 
their relationships. The fact that, even in the pioneer period, 
there were a few Chinese women teachers in the mission schools 
indicates that there were at least a few women who had education 
of some sort. 

III. The Beginnings of Modern Education of Women 

421. Mission schools. The opportunities for education in the 
sense in which education is imparted by means of schools wCre 
first brought to the women of China by Christian missionaries. It 
is with their work, therefore, that the story of the new era in 
woman's education must begin. 
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a. The first school for Chinese girls was opened in Singapore 
in 1825, by Miss Grant, an English-woman, Nine years later a 
group of English- women organized "The Society for Promoting 
Female Education in the East"; and in 1837, Miss Aldersey, a 
missionary of this society, established another school for Chinese 
girls on the island of Java. In 1842, when the fiye treaty ports 
were opened to foreigners, Miss Aldersey went to Ningpo, and 
there, in 1844, > established the first school for girls i,n China, 
Between 1847 and 1860, eleven other mission schools for girls 
were opened in the five treaty ports. : . ■ . : ii . 

In 1858 the Trhole of China was opened by treaty to mission 
work, and while public opinion delayed thfe opening ol schools for 
girls in North China for six years, the American Board opened two 
girls' schools in 1864, one in Peking and one in Tientsin. The 
pioneer girls' school of Central China was opened in 1873. 

b» It is almost impossible to have any real conception to-day 
of the obstacles and difficulties which the pioneers in the establish- 
ment of schools for girls in China had to meet. It was necessary 
not only to combat custom, but also to overcome the innumerable 
fears, suspicions, and prejudices inspired by the fact that the 
teachers were foreigners. It was possible, at first, to secure only 
little slave girls, homeless foundlings, or the children of the poorest 
of the poor, who were induced, by promises of food and clothing, 
to risk the perils of intrusting the children to the foreigners. Yet 
through these pioneer school-girls the believers in Chinese woman- 
hood gave to China convincing proof that her daughters- were as 
capable and worthy of education as her sons. 

c. The course of study in these schools was very like that 
given in schools in the West at that time. The Presbyterian Bchool 
in Ningpo reported t in 1849, the following schedule: "The girls 
are taught to read their own language. They do not learn the 
Chinese classics but study books containing Christian instruction, 
and some elementary books in science. They iare taught Scripture 
history orally by means of questions and answers. Arithmetic and 
geography form a part of their studies and two of the girls are 
learning English. They are trained in habits of industry and 
taught in such kinds of work as will fit them for usefulness in the 
stations they may occupy in future life." The school in Foochow 
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indxided in its cburse of study, in 1864, Christian morals and 
doctrine; geography, history, astroijomy, mathematics, daily reading 
of the Bible, also needlework and domestic economy. 

422. Private .sehoolsi The first- school for girls established, 
financed, and conducted by Ghinese people was opened in Shanghai 
in 1897. Among the subjects taught were English, reading and 
spelling, Chinese, arithmetic, geography, drawing, and foreign 
sewing. In 1899, less than two years after its establishment, an 
edict of tl^e Empress Dowager closed this, school, but two years 
later, the Boxer uprising over, the Empress Dowager reversed her 
policy, and issued an edict permitting the opening of girls' schools. 
Each of the years 1901, 1902, 1903, and 1904, witnessed the opening 
of a girls' school in Shanghai, the first two of which are still among 
the largest and most prosperous girls' schools. in the city. Four 
more were established in 1905,, and three in 1906. At the order of 
the Empress a large Lama convent in Peking was transformed into 
a school for girls, and a number of Manchu princesses in the north 
were quick to followher example, In. other parts of China, also, 
privately established and financed girls' schools were started, and. 
such schools are now found in practically every city of size,, They 
are of several types and of varying degrees of efficiency. 

423. Government schools. Although the edict of the Empress 
Dowager, in 1901, permitted the establishment of schools for girls on. 
the part of the Chinese, it was not until 1907 that such schools were 
definitely provided for by the government. At that time a system 
of education was outlined, similar to that planned for boys in 1903. 

Miss Ida Lewis, in "The Education of Girls in China," gi^es 
the following summary of the decrees of the new government 
tibncerndng education for women : 

:"When the educational laws for the Republic were drawn up in 
1912, bhe Minister of JJducation issued this most important order: 
'The firmness of the foundation upon which the Republic of China 
has been founded depends on education. We must, hereafter, 
make our best effort to develop and encourage woman's education 
as well as that for men. We must emphasize and provide for social 
as well as school education. ' 

"To make the education of girls more possible the Board. of 
Education decreed pn May. 11, 1912, that 'In the lower elements^y . 
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grades boys and girls maiy attend the same school, TheboyS aind. 
girls in higher primary schools, however, are required to form 
separate classes.' . ' . 

"Soon followed the order that definitely established the ideal 
of universal education and the aim of the minimum length for 
school life. The law makes no distinction between girla and boys." 

That the government's ideals have not yet become realities does 
not alter the significant fact that the Kepublic of China had girls^ 
as wejl as boys, in mind when it outlined its educational plans and. 
policies. 

III. Peesent Situation 

424. Comparison of Christian and government schools. In 
the Christian system of education, girls' schools have a much larger 
place than in the government system. The percentage of girls in 
Christian elementary schools is eight times as large as in govern- 
ment elementary schools; in secondary schools it is nine times, and- 
in higher education, ten times as large as in the government 
system. 

425. Proportion of boys and girls in Christian schools. The 
number of boys in Christian elementary schools is more than double- 
the number of girls; in secondary schools nearly five times as many, 
and ten to one in higher education. The latest figures give a total 
enrollment in secondary schools of 2,569 girls and 12,644 boys. 
The highest percentage of girls in secondary schools is found in the 
province of Kiangsi. Kiangsu, which leads in the total number of 
sttyient's, drops to fourth place in the proportion of girl students, 
and Kwangtung to tenth place. 

426. Importance of the middle school in the education of. 
girls. The middle schools are the key to the problem. If they 
are weak the elementary schools will lack teachers and the 
colleges will remain small and ineffective. The colleges have 
already stimulated a growth in numbers in the middle schools. 
The enrollment in a group of schools which sends students to 
college -has more than doubled in five years, and a tendency is. 
shown to hold girls longer in school. Along with the increased - 
interest in the education of girls, parents may be discovering that 
it pays to educate their daugthers, both because they become a- 
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source of income to the family and because they make better^' 
marriages. 

427. Increase in self-support. The number of students 
paying full fees is steadily increasing, and the fees themselves are 
bearing a larger share of the costs. The fees are low in many 
schools, probably lower than is wise or necessary, if adequate funds 
for aiding worthy students are included in the budget. Christian 
schools face the difficulty of existing side by side with government' 
schools which are free, and the idea of paying for the education of 
girls needs to be cultivated . 

428. Denominational schools. In a list of forty-two Chris- 
tian middle schools frOm which students have gone on to college, 
twelve are of one denomination. This church leads in offering 
girls a chance and in stimulatiiig in them a desire to go on. Mor& 
than one-half the total number of middle school girls are enrolled 
in schools of this denomination, meaning for that church more and' 
better elementary schools and a larger share in the opportunities of- 
higher training in college. In one of the union colleges, forty-five 
per cent of the students are of the same denomination. If other 
denominations were taking their full share in this most rewarding- 
effort, the Christian church would be able to-day to enter more 
fully into the large opportunity in government schools and in 
social evangelism in the cities. . 

429. Religious status of students. The proportion of girJs-- 
coming from non-Christian homes is evidence that the schools are 
approved outside the Christian circle. Their value as an evangel-" 
izing agency is shown when the percentage from Christian homes' 
is compared with the percentage of Christian students. The follow- 
ing figures from one institution are significant: twenty per cent 
of the students are from Christian homes, ninety-two per cent 
are Christians. In one of the colleges one-third of the students arfr 
from non-Christian homes, but more than nine-tenths are Christians, 
the result of Christian influence in the middle schools. 

430. Teacher training in the middle schools. . The girls*" 
middle schools are making a marked contribution to the ranks of ' 
teachers. A large majority of their graduates, as well as many 
who do not complete the course, teach. For some years the schools' 
have given teacher training to their students, and a system of pupit 
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teachers for lower classes has offered ©■ractice under supervision. 
When there has been failure in this effort to meet occup9.tioii£(iJ. 
demands it has been because of inadequate staff and lack of tr^iining, 
not through unwillingness or ignorance of the need . 

431. Occupational schools. A few normal schools, including, 
kindergarten training schools, and numerous Bible training schools 
of vai'ioug grades^ are to be found in all sections of China. The 
normal. schools are chiefly of middle school grade or lower, as are 
most of the Bible training schools. The Physical Training School 
of Shanghai, under the Young Women's Christian Association^ is 
now requiring middle school graduation and enters the ranks of 
ipstitutions of college grade. 

■ 432. Colleges for women. The college ^tage was reached in 
1908 when the Union College for Women in Peking (now Yenching 
College) was started. In Nanking, about the same time, the 
Methodist girls' school carried work above the middle school as the 
Nanking Woman's College, and pioneered in co-education in some 
classes with the boys of Nanking University. This was discontinued 
when plans for a union college were formed. Ginling College 
opened in 1915, and has graduated three classes, conferring the 
A- B.. degree under the Regents, of the University of the State of 
New York. In Foochow, South China College (Hwa Nang) began 
work above the middle school in 1914, and has graduated one 
elass. 

433. Co-education. Canton Christian College is now co- 
educational, and graduated on^ woman in 1921. Shanghai Baptist 
College admitted women in 1920, and Yale-in-China (in Changsha) 
admitted two women students to the pre-medical course in 1921. 
Xn Canton co-education was an evolution. In Shanghai and Chang- 
sha it followed the adoption of co-education in government schools 
in response to a small local demand. Yenching, in 1920, became 
affiliated with Peking University. Present enrollments are as 
follows: Yenching, including two years of pre-college work, 118; 
Ginling, 70; Hwa Nang, 30; Canton, 23; Shanghai,. 9; Yale-in- 
China, 2. » 

434. Go vernnaent schools for girls. In the government system 
only nine middle schools for girls, with 622 students, were reported 
ill 1919. The emphasis has been on the normal school, and fifty- 
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'foor of these sbhools are reported with 5,203 studients. The 
government is favoring the! use of women teachers in ail eleinentary 
schools and co-eduoation in elembHtary and higher educaltioh,, not in 
secondary schools. In 1919, the Higher Normal School for Women 
in Peking advanced to college; grade and the National University 
admitted women. In 1920, the government Teachers' College in 
Nanking, now Southeastern University and in 1921, Narikai Collie 
in Tientsin admitted women. Present enrollments are as follows: 
National University of Peking, 20; Southeastern University, 15; 
Nan Kai, 16. 

V. Problems in Girls' Schools 

.. > 

435. The problem of teachers. In the case of women teachers, 
marriage seriously interferes with the permanency of the staff. 
Another factor affecting the wbrfc is the time required for "extra- 
curriculum" demands made upon the woman teacher, the calls froBa 
home and school life, all of which are legitimate but over-tax strength 
and make inroads upon time needed for relaxation and study. 
Many principals find their days so filled with petty cares and duti€S 
that there is no leisure for constructive planning, supervising, and 
inspiring younger teachers, and the quiet living essential to the best 
work for others. It should be added, however, that members of the 
Commission visiting the girls' middle schools were impressed by 
the wisdom of some principals in delegating minor duties to others 
and reserving a margin of time for the larger demands. 

There is need of qualified Chinese women teachers in the 
middle schools. The demand for college-trained Chinese women 
is largely in excess of the supply, and until more Chinese 
women are trained it will be necessary to depend upon foreign 
teachers. • The departments in which this need of Chinese teachers 
is especially felt are science, including domestic science, the 
Chinese language and art, and physical education. There is also 
a demand for qualified Chinese women as matrons of the schoojs 
for girls. 

Securing the right type of Chinese men as teachers in a girl^' 
school presents a problem. The salaries offered are too small to be 
an attraction; the position in a girls' school generally appeals leps 
strongly to a man than a similar post in a school for boys j, in order 
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•to satisfy the " froprieties " the mail must not be too young, and 
-enthusiasm, energy^ and up-to-date training are generally not 
found in the older men. The latter are also more often lacking in 
power of discipline and ordinarily do not require as high a standard 
-of work from the girl student as from the boy. 

436. The problem of adequate equipment and living condi- 
-tions. The first essential, to a successful school, is a strong staff, 
but a close second is adequate equipment. There is also need of 
jBore generous provision of homes and convenient and comfortable 
living conditions for unmarried women teachers, both Chinese and 
foreign. This need is especially to be noted in the case of country 
day schools. 

437. The problem of conservatism. The education of girls 
has been hindered in the past by conservatism, both of Chinese 
and foreigners. The girls' schools have not shared fully in general 
funds, and as a result, have had their greatest development under 
■the auspices of women's boards. Chinese conservatism is still to 

-be reckoned with away from the coast cities. The Christian church 

■ought to lead in generous readiness to pay for the education of girls 
as well as boys,. The fact that more than half of the girls in 

Ohristian middle schools are from non-Christian homes while the 
total number is far less than the Christian homes alone furnish, 
indicates that there is still need of converting Chinese Christians to 
a recognition of the fundamental part that the education of girls 
should take in the building up of the Christian church and the 

'Christian community, 

438. One method of solving the above problems; The prob- 
lems of inadequate staffing, insufficient equipment and limited 
Tesources could be solved in some localities by union of the girls' 
middle schools or by close coordination, one school emphasizing 
one line of work, and another some other line. It seems like 

' tmscientific management to maintain two or three schools in a 
-community, no one of them adequately staffed, sufficiently equipped, 
or with a large number of pupils. The Commission recommends 
careful study of such schools, testing them by the requirements of 
an up-to-date standard secondary school for girls, and, when they 
fail to meet such requirements, the consideration of union or 
-coordination with schools of other denominations. 
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'" VI. The Part Which Women Will Play in the 
New China 

, 439. The part which women will play in the new China 
■emphasizes the need of making adequate provision for the education 
of girls. The demand will he in many directions, but in none 
more insistent than in the schools. The call for women teachers 
in private and government, as well as in mission schools, both 
elementary and secondary, is far in excess of the supply. There is 
also a demand for highly trainfed Chinese women on the staffs of 
"the Christian women's colleges and of government schools, such as 
Higher Normal School for Women in Peking, and as deans of 
women in co-educational institutions. 

The opportunity for well-trained teachers of physical education 
should Jiot be overlooked. In all grades of government, private, 
and mission schools, the importance of physical education is being 
recognized and there is a demand for Chinese women, with such 
training as that given by the Young- Women's Christian Association 
school in Shanghai. This training frequently offers the only 
opportunity for Christian influence in government schools. 

440. The development of the Chinese home involves questions 
of hygiene, sanitation, food values, child study, clothing, architec- 
ture — in short, of home economics in its broadest interpretation. 
It calls for the training of teachers and leaders, that the individual 
homemaker may be reached; of dietitians; of matrons for schools 
and other institutions, — work which must be done not by 
foreigners but by Chinese, who understand the conditions and 
traditions, the customs and prejudices of their own country, and 
to this understanding, add the training of the scientist. The 
training in domestic science should also include the homemakers, 
not professional women alone, but the great majority who if 
Tightly trained can make the Chinese home a source of real strength 
to the community and the nation. 

441. The first work intrusted to Chinese women by the mis- 
sionaries was religious. They were the Bible women, the evangelists 
among the women of China. There is still opportunity for the 
Bible woman but, in addition, there is need of deaconesses, Bible 
teachers, pastor's assistants, leaders in religious education, evangel- 
ists. Christian Association secretaries. These posts require 
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education ; ike pld time partial preparation is not adequate for the 
wider field. 

442. The opportunity for women in social service is not likely 
to be less in China than in western countries. The changing incjus- 
trial conditions, the rise of the factory, the employment of women 
and children, the substitution of western types of manufacture for 
the home crafts, with all the social problems involved, will lead, to 
new occupations for Chinese women. Personnel managers, fore- 
women, advisers, secretaries for the Young Women's Christian 
Association and the Red Cross, and playground, supervisors, are 
already needed; there will be many other positions demanding 
trained women as a social conscience is developed among tbe 
iChinese people. 

There should also be investigators of social conditions, womfen 
engaged in research, initiating and carrying forward a better 
understanding of social conditions, of the reforms needed and of 
the way to accomplish them. The minimum wage, child labor, 
safety devices, protection of women workers, the working day, home 
work, insurance against accident, sickness, unemployment and old 
age, cooperative industry — these are a few of the many industrial 
-and social problems which China must solve, and in the solving 
will need the trained woman as well as the trained man, 

443. Among China's outstanding women are physicians, and 
heads of hospitals, exerting a wide influence, but too few in number. 
Doctors and trained nurses are in demand for hospitals, dispensaries, 
community service, schools, and for general practice. A new field 
for qualified women is in the line of scientific research, e. g. in bio- 
logical and chemical investigation, and as technicians in medicine. 

444. The unusual opportunity for Chinese women. The fact 
that China is in the re-making gives to her women a special oppor- 
tunity. Organized efforts to develop a social conscience, if wisely 
directed, will be of incalculable influence in shaping the future pf 
the community and of the nation. Already there are organizations 
of Chinese women working along social lines. Such organizations 
will increase in number and will need trained leadership in ordqr 
to make their best contribution to Chinese life. . They also need the 
non-professional women, the voluntary service of those who are 
alive to social problems and ready to help in th^ir solving. 
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VII. Recommendations Concerning Vocational Education 

445. Because of the present trend in the world and in China 
in particular, the area of vocational and professional work shared 
by men and women is much larger than formerly, and larger than 
that which belongs to either men or women alone. It is important, 
therefore, that in making plans for training young people both men 
and women be considered. Too often, in western countries, an 
educational system has been planned entirely with men in mind, 
and, if it became evident that women also should be given oppor- 
tunity to fit themselves for life service, they have been permitted 
to attach themselves to the system planned for men, without having 
special provision made for them, and without adaptation of the 
system to their special needs. This mistake ought not to be repeated 
in China. Rather, the value of the unique contribution of women 
to the whole task to be accomplished should be fully recognized, 
and, with a few obvious exceptions, definite and adequate provision 
should be made for them in all plans for vocational and professional 
training. 

446. Educational work. # 

a. Many of the city primary schools are now taught by Chinese 
women, and there is every prospect that the demand for women 
teachers will increase. As conditions of village life improve and 
prejudices diminish, we may anticipate more women teachers in 
the villages, enlarging the demand. Although most women will 
probably teach but a few years at most before marriage, there is an 
increasing number who teach after marriage, making a somewhat 
more permanent profession. To provide women to teach in the 
elementary schools, the Commission recommends union normal 
schools for girls, normal courses in middle schools, and short-course 
normal schools for abbreviated preparation. (See Sections 235-239.) 

b. Many Chinese women will also be needed as teachers in 
junior and senior middle schools, — Christian, government, and 
private. The Commission recommends that these women be 
trained in junior and senior colleges of education. 

c. Supervisors and members of teacher-training faculties will 
be in demand, and many, of these posts will probably be occupied 
by women. There are many school administrative positiQus, afeo, 
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that women fill best. The Commission recommends that the 
higher courses in school ad.rninistration be open to men and women 
alike. 

d. The kindergarten field, as in the past, is solely in the 
charge of women; and present opportunities for training should be 
expanded. 

447. Literature. The Commission recommends that the 
college or university specializing in the training of writers plan from 
the outset to train women as well as men, since there is immediate 
need of Chinese women who can write for Chinese wonien and 
children. It also recommends that middle schools and colleges 
especially encourage ability to write in modern Chinese. 

448. Medicine. Inasmuch as the expense of equipping and 
maintaining medical schools is so large, and the difficulites of 
staffing them so great, the Commission recommends that the 
schools established for men also admit women on equal terms, with 
special provision for living conditions and social life (see chapter 
on Medical Education). It is recommended also that adequate 
provision be made for the training of women nurses and midwives. 

449. B^ligious work. The Commission recommends that 
every type of religious education offered to men should .be open to 
women, since the range and variety of work for which they are 
needed is as great as in the case of men. 

450. Social service. All girls' schools should lay the founda- 
tion for social service by courses which not only hold up high ideals 
of citizenship and service, but are also definite and practical in the 
teaching concerning social needs and ways of meeting them. 
Service in the community should also be a part of every girl's 
school life. The Commission recommends that; in addition, women 
wishing to become expert social workers be given opportunity for 
such training in the college or university specializing in that 
training. 

451. Business. Although there will probably not be a large 
number of Chinese women in the business world for years to come, 
the fact that a few are already successfully holding responsible 
positions indicates that at least a small number will wish to receive 
special training. Believing that it is important that the women 
who are tHe pioneers in this field should know something other 
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i(ihan the old competitive business methods of the Occident, and 
should have opportunity to study methods of conducting business 
in accordance with Christian principles and ideals, the Commission 
recommends that the Christian college specializing in the training 
of men for business life should also admit women. 

452. Home-making. The vocations especially adapted to 
women are few in comparison with those they share with men. 
Chief of them is that of home-making. All girls' schools, in a 
general way, seek to prepare their students to be good wives and 
mothers and to make happy homes. There should, however, be 
greater emphasis than at present on domestic science, and the 
other phases of household economics. The study of food values, 
the making of diets, the care of children, the treatment of illnesses, 
are even more important in Chinese schools than in those of western 
countries, where there is much more general intelligence along these 
lines. The model home, in which girls live for a period of weeks 
assuming full charge of everything in connection with it, is a 
valuable adjunct of such courses. The Commission therefore 
recommends that all girls' schools offer instruction along these 
fundamental lines, and that some specialize in them. 

453. The Young Women's Christian Association. The urgent 
and increasing need of Chinese women as secretaries of the Young 
Women's Christian Association makes imperative the provision 
of training for the preparation of young Chinese women for this 
work. 

VIII. Eddcation of Adult Women 

454. Provision for the education of adult women is important 
in a country where many women have had little or no education 
before marriage, but where enthusiasm for the education of women 
is growing, and where the part which women are expected to play 
is increasing. Many a man wishes his uneducated wife to receive 
education, and many an uneducated woman cherishes ambitions to 
learn. It is generally not practicable for adult women to enter the 
girls' schools, and other provision must be made for them. 

455. Types of education. 

a. Schools planned, not for girls but for grown women, have 
proved useful. Some of these are boarding schools, the women 
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giving their entire time to school work. Others are day schools, 
but claim most of the time of the women attending them. Such 
schools meet a real need and the Commission recommends that they 
be continued and developed. 

b. Clubs and classes. There are many women whose home 
responsibilities make attendance at school impossible, and provision 
should be made for them. Schools, churches, and the Young 
Women's Christian Association are natural agencies for bringing 
women together in classes to study along various lines. It has 
been found possible to give considerable education to mothers in 
connection with schools for young children, some kindergartens 
having succeeded in enrolling the mothers in daily afternoon classes. 
Mothers' clubs and classes, held in connection with churches, have 
reached some women. The institutional churches are giving special . 
attention to classes for adults and some of them offer courses in a 
variety of subjects. The Young Women's Christian Association is 
still young in China and fully organized educational departments 
are so far established in few cities. This work is, however, de- 
veloping rapidly, and the Commission believes that the Association 
in the centers where it is established should take a large share in 
the extra-school education of women. (See the chapter on Adult 
Education regarding the use of the school tor the "extra school" 
population of the community.) 

c. Lectures and exhibits. Another method of extra-school 
education for adult women is that which can be imparted through 
lectures. What has been done in health campaigns is an illustra- 
tion of the possibilities of this method. The value of the exhibit 
is even greater in a country where few women can read sufficiently, 
well to profit by books, than in lands where the ability to read is 
almost universal. Such exhibits, for example, as are found in the 
Institute at Tsinan, showing right and wrong methods of sleep- 
ing, taking care of food, treating sickness, caring for children, 
teach vivid lessons to the thousands of Chinese women who visit 
the Institute. The exhibits showing the life and work of women 
of other countries must also do much to stretch the horizons 
and awaken the ambitions of Chinese women. The Commission 
believes that this is a valuable method of contributing to adult 
education. 
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IX. Higher Education 

456. Co-education. The Commission recognizes a place in 
China for three different methods of educating men and women: 
(1) In separate schools; (2) in the same schools and the same 
classes; (3) in coordinate or affiliated schools, in which equipment 
such as libraries and laboratories may be used in common, the same 
staff may serve both schools, and certain courses in which the class 
is too small to be divided may be offered to men and women together, 
but in which there are separate classes in many subjects. 

The Commission believes that there is no objection to educating 
boys and girls together in the early years of school life. Recogniz- 
ing the danger of a rapid change in the custom of a country) it 
seems preferable under present conditions in China to separate 
them in the middle school period, and to educate them either in 
separate colleges, or in coordinated colleges during the first two 
years of college work. On the other hand, in view of the great 
need of college-educated Chinese women, the limited moiiey and 
leadership available for Christian work of college grade in China, 
the great distances, the diversity of language, and the fact that the 
existence of an opportunity for higher education results in the 
determination to secure such education on the part of many students 
who would otherwise be content without it, the Commission recom- 
mends that where there are women who cannot easily avail 
themselves of the opportunities for higher education offered in a 
woman's college, but who might avail themselves of such opportuni- 
ties nearer home, and where the plan of the coordinated college is 
impracticable, colleges for men be open to women also, on the 
oo-educational basis. 

457. Social relations of men and women. The Commission 
believes that whether men and women receive their college educa- 
tion in separate, coordinate, or co-educational colleges, they should 
be given ample opportunity for natural social relationships together. 
The college can insure opportunities for such companionship under 
right conditions, and there can be ho assurance that the conditions 
under which it is secured afterward will be right. Moreover, if the 
educated men and women of China are to think and work unitedly 
in the facing of their country's problems and the meeting of its 
needs, the college period is the ideal time to prepare them for work 
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together in the future. The students of China to-day seem inclined 
to take as a matter of course that "all things are made new," 
and there is every reason to believe that it may, be even more easy, 
in China than in some other countries for women to be full co- 
workers with men, provided they are prepared for this in the right 
way during the years of their education. 

X. Summary of Recommendations 

458. (1) Financial support. A larger proportion of Board 
appropriations for the education of women. 

(2) The strengthening of middle schools, 

(a) Increases in the teaching staffs suflScient to free one 
person for administration and supervision, and to give teachers 
time for adequate preparation of their work and for personal 
influence upon the students. 

(b) Greater emphasis upon vocational subjects, such as 
teacher-training, domestic science, and also upon physical 
training. 

(c) Union or close coordination of schools in communities 
■where there are two or more schools inadequately staffed and 
insufficiently equipped. 

(d) Limitation to a junior middle school where there are 
few students in the higher classes, providing for those few in 
another school. 

(e) Closer cooperation, on the part of faculty and 
students, with private and government schools. 

(3) Higher education. 

(a) The strengthening of existing colleges for women 
rather than the opening of new institutions. 

(b) In regions where there are women who cannot avail 
themselves of opportunities for higher education offered in a 
woman's college and where the plan of coordinated colleges is 
impracticable, the opening to women of colleges for men on the 
co-educational basis. 

(4) Vocational and professional training. 

(a) Adequate provision for women in plans for vocational 
and professional training, in schools and colleges specializihg in 
such subjects as literature, medicine, religious education, social 
service, and business. 
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(b) Emphasis upon schools for teacher-training. 

(c) Teaching of domestic science in the schools in 
general, with specialization along this line' in some schools. 

(d) Provision for training secretaries of the Young 
Women's Christian Association. 

(5) Education of adult women. Increased emphasis upon 
the, education of adult women, including schools, classes, clubs, 
lectures, and exhibits. 



CHAPTER XIII 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

I. Introduction 

459. Religious education as conceived in this report is not 
identical with Christian education, but is a particular phase of it. 
It refers to direct efforts by instruction and training to inform the 
mind on the subject of religion and morals, to secure conversion 
and to develop character. Courses in algebra and Roman history 
may properly come within the scope of Christian education and 
rightly conducted may have a religious and moral value, but they 
would not fall, within the scope of religious education as the term 
is used, because their relation to religion and character building is 
indirect rather than direct and immediate. 

460. But the more the subject is studied in the laboratory of 
experience, the more clear it becomes that religious attitude is not 
determined and moral character is not built up solely or perhaps 
chiefly by oral instruction or the printed page. The educative 
forces of life are varied, and this holds especially in the realm of 
morals and religion. Not only what the teacher teaches, but even 
more his character and personality — " What you are speaks so loud , 
I cannot hear what you say " — not only what enters in through ears 
and eyes, but even more what goes out in the varied expressions of 
life, speech, work and play — make and shape character. 

'This fact complicates the problem of religious education; the 
recognition of this" and of the great importance of the subject has 
led in recent years to earnest study in Christian lands. But although 
much light has been thrown upon the subject of this study and real 
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progress has been made, a fully satisfactory solution has not yet 
been reached. 

461. The subject has also received earnest attention in 
Christian circles in China for a period of at least fifteen years, as 
the resolutions passed by various conferences since 1907 dlearly 
show. Even if the problem had been solved for America or 
England and the fundamental principles had been discovered and 
stated, conditions are so different in China that it would still 
require original study. This Commission, charged with respon- 
sibility for study of the whole field of Christian education from 
kindergarten to university, has not been able to give that measure 
of attention to the specific problems of Christiari nurture in the 
home, church, and school, to which its importance would entitle it. 
The report on this matter must therefore be rather a statement of 
the field covered, a strong aflSrmation of our sense of the paramount 
importance of the subject, and some suggestions respecting the 
different divisions of it, than any attempt at a thorough-going 
solution of the problems. 

II. Chaeactee Building 

462. The fundamental purpose of Christian education is the 
development of Christian character. In almost every conference 
held by the Commission this was emphasized not only as a matter 
of great importance but as the distinctive aim of the Christian 
schools. To the degree in which character is the result of our work, 
Christian education succeeds; in proportion as the schools fall 
short of its attainment, the distinctive contribution is lost. The 
great importance of men of character in the future life of China, 
and their peculiar relation to the Christian schools, warrant separate 
discussion not only of the qualities of character itself, but of the 
educational means of achieving it. 

463. Christian character, meeting a new situation, determines 
the right attitude for a Christian to take and then follows this with 
corresponding conduct. It is not a matter of conduct alone. A 
man may act in a Christian manner as a result of habit, accident, or 
force of circumstances. This would not necessarily indicate charac- 
ter. Nor is it a matter of the determination of the right attitude 
alone. A man may have the highest Christian ideals and principles, 
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and act very differently. Only when a man has developed within 
hinaself that keen sensitivity to the call of an educated conscience 
and has accustomed himself to act in accord with the dictates of 
that conscience, can he be trusted to respond to new and trying 
circumstances in a Christian manner. This is character. When 
he has achieved this he is to- be relied upon. People seek his 
advice. Responsibilities are heaped upon him. His fellow men 
feel safe. He is neither a moral philosopher remote from life, nor 
an opportunist bending to the varying will of popular opinion. In 
the deep rocks of Christian ethics his character is an anchor 
holding fast against the tide of easy acquiescence to customary 
traditions. 

464. This certainty of unvarying right conduct in the face of 
difficult and unforeseen conditions, the keynote of character, 
implies (1) a knowledge of right and wrong, (2) a habit of right 
conduct, and (3) a combination of these, implying the ability to 
see right and wrong in new situations and the ability and habit of 
ordering conduct to comply with this new view. The first and 
second are themselves large educational tasks, but the third, so 
necessary to true character, is far more complex, being perplexing 
to analyze and extraordinarily difficult to accomplish. This 
perplexity and difficulty of character building has led to confused 
thinking, yielding such statements as "character is an educational 
by-product," and "you cannot train character," which have done 
much harm. Educators are encouraged to throw up their hands 
and hope for the' best. On the contrary, we hold that character 
is, in some of its important elements at least, a specific and definite 
thing, that it can be trained, that educators can aim at it, and 
that with more precise methods better results can be hoped for and 
accomplished. 

465. The first element of character, a knowledge of right and 
wrong, presents a teaching problem that is relatively simple. 
Despite the obvious differences in importance and size of the field, 
it constitutes an educational problem similar to teaching the rules of 
health, formal English grammar, or the theory of plays and games. 
In proportion as the matter is correctly appreciated at first, has 
a satisfying result, and is either vivid or frequently repeated, the 
material becomes a part of the knowledge of the student. This is 
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the effect of the system of moral instruction in Prance, of the daily- 
period in the Japanese schools, of the old Chinese eduoatiOBdl system 
in part, and of formal Bible study and Sunday school work of the 
old-fashioned sort. The pupils learn what to do and what not to 
do. They are able to quote rules of conduct and to discuss honesty, 
purity, filial piety, and temperance. It should be noted that too- 
often the result is merely a knowledge of moral conduct, not moral'- 
action ; nor should this be unexpected. It has been proved that a 
knowledge of English grammar and the ability to speak or write 
English are not closely related. Physicians are sometimes un- 
hygienic in their manner of life. No correspondence school offers 
a course in swimming. So a course in ethics, or moral instruction, ■ 
or even Bible study of a formal sort, cannot be expected of itself to 
yield results greater than ideas about morality. Moral conduct as 
a result would be accidental rather than necessary. 

466. In true character building, ideas about morality are 
important; and in the imparting of ideas, definite educational 
principles may be followed. There is a wealth of experience to 
draw upon. One thing should be taught at a time, correctly 
to make the first impression. Pictures and charts, used so widely 
in Japan, assist in this. Justice on the part of the teacher, and 
strict attention to results, will make the child pleased with the 
right response, and dissatisfied with the wrong. Vivid illustration 
and application of principles taught, and visual instruction, serve 
to intensify the point; and careful repetition and drill will fix it^ 
There is no reason why any skillful teacher should not be .able to 
give all normal pupils as full and complete knowledge of right and 
wrong as the curriculum of the school contemplates. 

467. Moral conduct, also, is relatively easy to teach; being aii 
educational task similar to teaching conduct in golf, automobilfr, 
driving, or conduct at the dinner table. Here the emphasis is not 
so much upon what a person knows as on how he acts. Many a • 
person who has studied the etiquette book is uncomfortable in polite 
society. We learn to do by doing; the emphasis is not on knowledge 
but performance; the result not the ability to tell something or 
write an examination, but to act in a certain way. Furthermore, 
as a rule the performance excels in proportion as it- is a matter of 
habit. The golf player who considers his elbows, wrists, feet, and 
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eyes at each drive, finds himself in the sand trap. Insome type^ 
of society forms qf conduct were instilled in all the youth, notably 
in primitive society. "Theirs not to reason why, theirs not tq 
make reply, theirs but to do or die." Conduct of certain types 
was forced upon the boy or girl by ex.ample, by practice, by all, 
the educational forces of the tribe. Results were tested . by the 
severe trials of the initiation ceremonies, the emphasis being on, 
condhct alone, and not at all upon the ideas behind the; 
conduct. 

468. In modern education there is also a wealth of experience, 
in conduct training. It is a matter of habit formation, now so; 
carefully analyzed by the psychologists; depending upon a noticer 
of the early trials and errors of the person, the prompt recognition, 
of the right response when it comes, the rewarding of the right 
action and penalizing of the wrong, and strict effort, once a right 
response is fixed, forever to prevent a relapse. Right conduct, 
whether in small matters like golf, motoring, and manners, or in 
important matters like morals, can be taught directly, not as a by^ 
produqt; and there are ways of teaching that are right and ways 
that are wrong. 

It is here that association with men and women of character 
has its greatest value. Students imitate not only the teachers but, 
the older students, thus catching the spirit of the school. Right; 
conduct is habituated, and the tendency to relapse is diminished, 
if right examples exclusively surround the learner. 

469. But neither moral ideas, nor correct moral habits, nor, 
both together, are certain to produce the moral trustworthiness that 
we call character. To both these must be added an ability to perceive, 
the principle applicable to a new and previously unexperienced; 
situation, and the will to act in accordance with it. The moral, 
actions of the primitive tribe extended only to their traditiona,I , 
environment, and the change of situation caused by the introduction 
of foreign ideas frequently brought about their moral downfall.. 
The reputable business man with correct mpral ideas and correct 
habits in the accustomed surroundings of his home town is ofte^ 
quite a different person on his annual trip to New York. Staid 
citizens with high standards in their honae surroundings became^ 
-mightily changed when they entered the army, doffing not only th|e . 
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Civilian garb but the manner, customs, and social controls of home. 
For successful character building it is necessary to extend the 
attitude of moral inquiry from the original situations in which 
it is taught, to new situations over which the teacher has no 
control. . 

470. Out of this necessity of preparing one to act rightly in 
new situations arises one of the great difficulties in the formation of 
character. In a formal way we may teach the ideas; in a definite 
and prescribed way we may teach and habituate the conduct. But 
the combination of the two requires so large an educational situa- 
tion, and so close approximation to life that it is almost too big to 
be confined within the walls of the classroom. Illustrations of 
success in relating moral ideas to conduct are found in the Boy 
Scout movement, the plays, games, and school life of the English' 
public schools, systems of student self-government and the intrust- 
ing of responsibility in many ways to immature students. The 
person interested in this phase of pharacter building will do well to 
read the Scout Manual and watch the practical application of the 
Scout oath. He should read sections of "Tom Brown's School Days," 
and especially the analysis of English education in "The Brush- 
wood Boy" by Kipling. Plays and games, student activities and 
government, social relations, provide for this training. It should 
be noted, however, that only the opportunity is provided. Mere 
provision does not guarantee success. Fine teachers through their 
intimate contact with students can assist the process, often 
unconsciously, but far more often in a carefully planned way. 

It is also well, in this connection, to allow student consideration 
of breaches of discipline or variations from proper conduct. If the 
teacher alone is the judge, one pupil is helped. If many pupils are 
allowed to judge, the educational value of the object lesson is 
extended. 

It often happens, however, that real life situations of this sort 
are difiBcult to provide in a school environment; teachers are too 
few, time too limited, the pupil's stay in school too short. The 
riext best substitute is to give moral knowledge and habituate 
moral conduct as outlined above, making every effort to bridge 
the gap between the two. Thus instead of mere moral teachings, 
successful teachers make use of biography. Here the teaching 
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extends beyond moral statement and lives in the life of some person 
in the past. The life of John Howard, or Abraham Lincoln, or St.. 
Paul, or Florence Nightingale, yields not merely moral maxims; it 
also shows the working of these in an environment very like our 
own. Another successful method is the maxim considered fully 
and then applied to a situation quite well understood by the student, 
such as is found in the pictured stories for Sunday schools. These 
are excellent methods of giving moral ideas. They may possibly 
yield moral conduct; and when they do, the result is far better than 
ideas taught at one time, and conduct at another. The danger is 
that the conduct will not follow; and only by rich experiences 
provided in school life and school influence outside in the com- 
munity, may the teacher be certain that his purpose has been 
accomplished. 

471. Real character, however, will not be built until the 
student, knowing right and wrong, habitually right in conduct,, 
and usually associating conduct with the idea behind it, has in 
addition the facility of searching out right ideals in new situations 
and following them with corresponding conduct, This can never 
be certain of achievement; but it is certain that there will be 
far greater likelihood, if the pupils are practiced in meeting 
difiBeult moral situations, without having everything prepared for 
them. 

At the beginning, it might be well to make use of "life^problena 
pictures," such as those issued by the China Sunday School Union. 
Here a moral situation is pictured to the student, and the query 
raised as to the right form of conduct to take. Other teachers raise 
a question in class, such as "What should you do if . . . ?" and 
discussion follows. There are many ways in which this method 
is used; beginning in simple form and gradually becoming more 
complex, the student is trained to note that the simplest moral 
principles have very wide application and differing application in 
differing circumstances. Here, also, the teacher cannot be certair^ 
until he sees the result in conduct, and there must be great 
ingenuity used by teachers and principals in thrusting pupils into- 
situations where such moral scrutiny and new application are 
needed. Careful study of the practice of many famous teachers 
shows that time and again they put tried boys and girls into 
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difficult places, for the purpose of giving them a chance to test the 
powers that had been developed after long and hard effort. This is 
difficult to provide, but it is necessary if we would raise character 
building from a by-product to a particular end of the educational 
'task. 

472. The thesis of this chapter is that true character iS 
greater than mere knowledge or right conduct. It rests on the 
conscious following of right ideals, ideals often new in their 
particular application. The Christian school that consciously tries 
to build character must therefore include four objectives in its 
educational scheme: the giving of knowledge of right and wrong; 
the habituating of right conduct; the relating of ideas to conduct, 
and conduct to ideas; and the education of conscience, or in other 
words accustoming a pupil to seek for wider application of particular 
moral ideas, SrUd to follow them out in conduct. Christian schools 
in China now provide all these elements, but not all with equal 
-skill and success. Progress will depend upon study of the peculiar • 
reasons for the success of certain schools, and the use of these 
methods elsewhere. 

473. In undertaking this important work Christian teachers 
■have a great advantage in the fact that the New Testament unifies 
all its ethical arid religious teaching in two inclusive comprehensive 
principles, viz., faith in God as the heavenly Father and regard 
for the welfare of others equally with one's own (in New Testament 
phraseology, love), and furnishes in the life and personality of 
"Jesus a perfect exemplification of these principles. This fact not 
only simplifies the problem of substituting for a long list of duties 
these two central principles, of which all specific commands are 
illustrations and to which they are subject, but by pointing the way 
to personal fellowship with God through Jesus Christ provides 
the dynamic for the control of conduct and the development of 
character. 

There is no phase of the work of the Christian educator in 
China which more insistently demands thought and attention than 
the task cf making the ideals of Jesus, as exemplified in his 
conduct, BO dominant in the life of the students of Christian 
schools that they will instinctively and habitually act in accordance 
'with them in familiar and unfamiliar situations. To achieve this, 
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liringing the matter down from the realm of abstract discussion to 
that of actual realization in charactei', calls for the earnest thought 
land effort of the Christian teacher. 

III. RELieious Education Thkough the Church Service 
AND THE Sunday School 

474. The work of the churches in China as at present carried 
forward does riot provide a large place for education. We recognize 
at once that the organization of a ,church in China with a director 
of religious education giving all his effort to the task which essen- 
tially belongs to such a director is at present nearly impossible. 
■What educational effort there is must come largely from the 
preacher himself. 

From all that we can learn, the preaching from most of the 
pulpits of the churches in China has little educative value. Even 
in the stronger independent congregations the complaint is that the 
preacher does not give the people anything to think about. The 
sermons are for the most part hortatory. There seems to be little 
attempt to get hold of fresh presentation of the truth, or even to 
organize thought for effective statement. Discriminating listeners 
to Chinese preaching say that the thought runs in a circle, the 
same ideas being repeated week after week largely in the same 
general phrasing. 

475. The problem then is that which has so often confronted 

■ us in other phases of our study, that of better training for service 
in China. We urge upon all those in charge of the selection of 

.candidates for the Chinese ministry the necessity of training in the 
effective presentation of thought in public speech. We urge upon 

■ theological schools and upon those directing the work of the 
preachers the emphasis upon a Biblical type of preaching. The 
simple telling of a Bible story before a congregation of Chinese 
villagers, and Chinese are most adept at story- telling, ought to be 
more interesting and effective than exhortation. This would require 
on the part of the preacher constant study of the Bible, but such 
study ought not to be impossible with the resources of time at the 
command of the preacher. What China seems to need for the 
religious instruction of the church is an emphasis upon the ex- 
pository type of preaching, by no means omitting emphasis on 
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the essential aim of bringing hearers to that doing of the Divine 
Will which leads to knowledge of the Divine Truth. 

476. We wish to re-enforce a point made in the chapter on 
Agricultural Education, namely, that one of the Sunday services 
might well be re-organized to make it a sort of community 
discussion. Let the theme for discussion be anything in which the 
community happens to be interested, better methods of farming if 
the community is rural. Under measurably skillful guidance the 
discussion can be given a worthy moral aim. We imply of course 
such skillful guidance, not an aimless conversation, though any 
elements introduced to make the meeting sociable and free will be 
well worth while. Since the meeting would be held in a church, 
the introduction of the religious element would be expected, but 
this element ought not to be so prominent as to discourage the 
member who wants to talk about a new kind of fertilizer. In other 
words, the church could and should be made a real community 
center of educative power. Of course we realize that the minister 
who could effectively be a community leader is of the sort who could 
preach effectively. The problem here is to find the man. It all 
comes back to adequate training and support of the ministry. 

477. The children whom the Sunday school in China desires 
to reach are usually divided into three distinct groups: (1) the 
children of non-Christian parents who know nothing of Christianity; 
(2) the children of the church members; (3) the students in the 
Christian schools. The third group may overlap both others, but 
it constitutes a distinct problem in itself, inasmuch as the students 
in Christian schools are usually receiving daily religious instruction, 
and are by no m,eans dependent upon the church for such teachings. 

The China Sunday School Journal classifies Sunday schools as 
follows: 

(1) The regular "church" Sunday school. 

(2) The, "student" Sunday school, the membership of which 
is "composed of pupils and teachers regularly engaged in ordinary 
school work," and in which the attendance is usually non- voluntary. 

(3) The "neighborhood" Sunday school, intended especially 
for children of non-Christian families, which is usually conducted 
as a "mission" of some church and either in a separate building or 
at a separate hour. 
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Ki (4) M^he "eKpoaito»y!"i.aunidl85i>Sehdol wbiokis an exgpositoTy 
piefeefaiBg serviee, ;led byipreatfheiiQrilBible.tBaaslieii nt'ImithistfoEfia 
otSix^day sehool itherei is' little iiAib^fei6ii< aii!d anawer ,: aiidi tio attempt 
kt gfa^Mgijiexr ; olaa^fimtidziii ilpegrtoiil >tihati ciln imeft,! wioipsnt) and 
oMldien, and possibly fmemheirisiaiid iH4iaiaie(i!S." ' hjoiiw ■> > ' " -. 
• XS) Tte . ''churchs-studiept" 'Sunday. schfflol:<i5feiri(j}iiiiis said to 
comprise the largesili ra]im.ber o{'reg.ul9.f Sundlayt iscboQls in Chin^i 
^wQitbirds of the children are stiitdents in the jsoiMOn' tedulOational 
instituJdoriS, 1 the remainder being the ehureh BiieinbeE6,i inquirers, 
and oiitsiders ibdbi^iiDg to: the lociitl churck commnnity. :■'..■• 

478L .. It may be qwestipuiedi whethet»>/the/'ohuroh-studenf 
Sunday sohool' can possibly do effectw& "wiorky with so Heterogene* 
©ua a grOup, anditwihdth«r it .might fifit be well for the.Anii-eh'to 
eoncentrate its efforts on giving; oeligidlas^atriiol^ii to the children 
wko. axeHwholIj! diependbnt npoii it for any .-Ohristiah .teaching^ 
holding the Ghristian schools Vespon^ble foi. giving such teaching 
tb thpir tnnials. It iisi surely dax. more importaiitittat a strong 
Sunday sehool be built up for ci41dren.fi^cHla non-Ghiistian.families, 
wiksrethe only chance of learning Ohristianity is in such a schooli 
tba,n tip give one . more . hoar a week of Teli^ibaiB/ instruct ion to 
(shUdren alreidy xeoeitimigiit daily in the Christian schools; It is not 
possible to meet the needs of bsth' these groups ' effectively in the 
same sdiool. There is moreover real danger of turning children 
against leligiom if too much religious ihstirndiion is ialposed upon 
them. For the older students, at leaslj,; it would be' better to 
provide a cbamael of expression for the truths they have been 
leartijng in their schools throughout the wetek, than one more hour 
fil^ineligiou^ teaching. Christian schools may well furnish many of 
the teafiheiB for the church and neighborhood; Sunday schools, and 
groups of oldear stndients may, as is now the case iff many echoolsj 
organize aind' ffl)nduet Sunday schools m. places where there are mO 
eburch^. .. i.r-;;^. ■- i:'i ■-, . ,'!■.■■ ,■ 

479. It is a question, too, whether the childreh of church 
members and those of non-Christians can be most effectively cared 
for in the '^ame scliboll ' Tlie difficulty increases as the children 
gi©w oidec. fhe teachiiig needed by children i familiar from their 
birth with the Christian tsruth, is vei^ difetent from that required 
bycbildrea to wtom ttte ^OBp&i-sbmy is a whoUy new one. On tli^ 
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xyliote it. wotildiis^eEo['.'betteiritoif.ea*e;foi? theiiMld^^en of. memto'ers of 
(ikLBiltdiuiok; in a sSsamday-s'sabooh oluth'^iy'bwn,- < for ^th^cMIdrem 
dfinoti-rChrlstiaDS in asSfaooliiHeid^istt anbtber'iiottr'orda. a: ^epa^^e 
building<raHd,to fade ftankliBitfre iquesticikn; wlieth!er-.'Su)jdaS^i8Qhc>bl 
attendance should be.expeelted bf children in ^Christi^it (schools who 
areixeceiving ireMgious teaeh3mg:thf6ugl5oilfe-thes\ree]r, tiniil they are 
qualifled'.to join thiefeacMng. staff of) the SSundayBphdol.'v h ^i.a,', 
h:-. !480j> ImGMha, even more than in otheicoiintrifes, the xeligioiiSs 
instructidn/o^ adalts ds i one of ,t^e importaiit tasks lof ,the chtitehk 
In dealing .vjithi this problem, it must be remembered that many 
church members 'carinotoread noisily, thatimafayofrthem hate not 
great faifailiarity with Christian truth ^si^be'tbey are flofst generation 
(Christians, and-that! because China isa non^^ChiiistianffiQuntEy many 
adtilts, are' hot ;miuoh:more free for;studyi land worship-on Sunday 
tj^n: on ; other dai^B. , Giving Jfeligioas.* education to adults is a far 
flODme difi&cult problem Mere.thaa, in Christian countiiies.'i- :;?. liik- ! 
:■;«',, Among the .adnltsiwhami the '/Christian forceasBhTOild ;bp fdefir 
pit'ely planhin'g to reach with' reiligious education are sthe .students 
in^vgovemment and private schools.. .These Bohdolsj are). in most 
oases open: to; Christian influencesi; Evebt^when it. is nioj; possible 
to, bold courses injreligious educatioii; Iwithja the schipiols themselves, 
the studpnts'are usually free to attend them elsewbereii: The Young 
Men's and the Young Women's Chsistian Associations havfe^ rightly 
been, requested by the missions, to iiia^e these students their special 
oare, and they are doing , so. i The ,fd.ot that they: are interdenomi- 
national^ .that they, are not chucchesvthtit they combine educatranal, 
recreational, i and sbcialrfeatUresci'lyith.Aheir religious workj cithat 
they are anaturaO! medium.forinterschool .Relationships,: andl thkt 
they already hiave pdpiularitylaiid priestige with thie gcrveraiment and 
primary schools;; makes itbemi the natural leaders incbordinpiting 
the ' work. id; theiCbriBtii^ for^es^.for liuftdmpartant.gjrofupv iritis 
necessary, however, that they have the cooperation of the.Bhurohte 
ifeifheirlwork'.ff'ii'i'':) o.M -i^i.U;'. .-r (;o! .ad'kiijp < :: .il .^.'i'^ 

bit'.:) 7i'''ri >:>ll.'-i J.'^'-ui ■)d ,,;. . .••.iL; "ilD-i-.v .•",:) -iso 1 s ;.i". ;-.: -,;. i.:. 
,,. ; IV- Religious Eddcaxipn in. Week-day Schools. 

t.;j:i ■4ai..niTheiiie;oan be:rio;ijueflittori)thatg(iefiiaite reUgiQUsfiiTMfcrdWfe 
tioii shauMilbef apart (of tbd icqrricuium lOif) ewexy ! Ghtistiant ecfeofcl Lid 
Qhina.^ Whether aschooldaicopdilictied foj; the childrenJof €ihii^ians 



^itH tfe^'pftrpoWif etti^^bgtlieailoir life, 6^1* for^thedhiMfeB mt 
iifeilieiifietiafts'fdr •t!li¥ pWrpoB& of 'witinirig them •tOfieHristliMty, or 
for ifee'EtiliiSdt&B; 6f 'noti-iClii'igti&tisVttOt' ptimisi'Slsi withf«Biivii^ ito 
tfael¥ coiiveifBioti^u'Mcioking to theii^ kr^er e^ttiptnen^lfor ;life'and 
ifae'^graduarpermisieftierf of the non^iChristiancommtiinity wM 
tiih idfeak, ot f of both Gb«istiftne and uim-Ohirietlans with a^^igw 
to tile development iyf-a strong ©bmtiau fiotamunity, instmetion 
iii religion is essetitial to ttie most effective ^fuIlslImeht'Of -thee purpose 
iyf ea«h kiid; every Christian sOhool in Ghina. '• Its dnolusirai! in the 
Work otferfedaH Students netedd no apoldgiel^^ by" schools <^Srhich aTe 
a*t>weaiy GhrtStiaii schools; and whieh havfe been established for 
the purpose of giving to young Chinese people the best possible 
feiiiui'pmeht'for life, the' most important 'eleliient> of which fe the 
atahievement of'high<!hajrrioteii. ' ' " 'ti^ ,-,,!■ *tf : >>i{;»r 

'482; 'Whether or not alt stUdente should be: ]*quiTed to take 
tfonifses in^rtelig%n 'is a question deservib^ cafefdl -thought; The 
iti^T^ei' to it may be a difierent one in the ease of tk'e t)rimary school 
from that in rthe ease of thet'collegfe'orfeveh the Middle ecliool.'; On 
fthfe one hand; it may be'urged that iPa echbolis known to^ be a Chris- 
tian school, supborted'hy Cfelrlstian missions, larid if parents and 
students understand that cotlrseS in religionare required, it is;wholly 
reasonable to put among the! required isfebjeets' those' cbur^fes I wfhioh 
wil! give stnd^ts a knewtedge* of the religion whidh is our best.gif k 
tb' Chiriac ' Ofi the other hand, leXperiencehas indicated ' that to 
require a 8tud«nt, against his' will,' tO'Stady a religion •otheri'thari 
his oWri, i!s to create a defensive; evehaiitagonistieattitude^tow&rd 
that f eiigion. ' MbreoveYj itniay -well be that, if the teacher of a 
edufseflrt^reiigio'il'doeS'nbt have to ebmpete with othe'r ctJurses,' jbe 
may, almost unconsciously, allow himself to offer a less* vitali 
*ig<ii'»l»j) s(ftd'attricli\fei course, >thafa 'he Would dare' to <gSve if 
sWdeiit^'* were 'riot' 'forfifed 'W lake the: work whether'it^was inter- 
esting^ igi\'4ii or'nbt'.--' I'erhapB,' ih iho'st cAseS; a niiddle groufl.d df 
feqtfiife^JtifewCbasKl AOurBes,' but making the. majority iOf them 
rfifetlve§i' will b&thS'i»*ises!t "plan. ■ ' ' ■• ■''' ^" ;"'■■ -' ■ ■ •• v- '.;.■: 
i", .'4%^. ' If , hoW^Verl a sc'hool hnakes anyt^coWees'iri'ifeligi&H-ia 
pjAttffcf'it^ rdifliiwd isvbfk; If thereby pat^ itself, -untfer 'obligaticw -to 
gf^"flS=thbWukh;'s3fcro'ng;ikhid' AttVactivf* dabrBgs in tMs;subject''a® itt 
any 'dtber Subject'. J It shoflid ■ h'&t ' be -ia^umffd that 'such wor ki "catt 
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be givteb^ ^Tery Christian teacher in &e eehool. Many BQOBt 
earpelst Christians have not had the opportsmitiee ;f Qr. special study 
and training im religious eduoajiiQa 'ffihieh are required; for strong 
teacMtig in the sobjeot. No Christian school should put its work 
in religious educatioxi iuto the hands of teachers not as well 
equipped to deal With their subject as are those trho are giving ttee 
courses in science. It may be expedient in all cases to have all th« 
religious instructionl . given bSf a teacher vrho does this "work only. 
But whether this be the case or not, the work in this field should 
be equal to the best. We fear this is not always the case, but that 
very often the courses on religion and the Bible are the poorest 
that are oifered. . , 

484'. It is sometimes urged that every teacher i<n a Christii^n 
school covets the opportunity to teaoh'jat least one Bible class, and 
that to have a spbc^l faculty on religious edncaMon seems to 
suggest to the students' that these members of the staff have a 
keemer interieflt iii religion thaHi those who are teacliking so-called 
seoulat subjects. Sur«ly there are innumerable ways, other than 
the teaching of a curriculum Bible class, by which teachers may 
influence the spiritual lives of thidr students, and by wLicjh they 
may make utimistakaWy clear their supreme interest in the funda- 
mental Christian purpose of the school. Religious education is a 
subject worthy of the beSt-trained teachers it is possible to secure. 

In- oirder that every teacher responsible for giving instruction 
in religions education may be equipped for this task, whether he 
be t«aohing in a lower primary grade or on a university staff, all 
plans made for training teachers of every grade should include 
. oaireful attention to the trairning in this fundamentally important 
subject. 

485.. The problem of the courses in religion in Christian 
schools inChiaa is a complex one, which should receive thorough 
Study. It Requires a study not only of , such questions as the 
religious psychology of children, adolescentsi^ and young aduits; of 
religious pedagogy; of the adaptatioil of different sections of the 
Bible ajld different aspects of its teaching to st;udents of different 
i^es; bat also of th« special problems created by the fact that these 
schools a,re in a nott-Christian country; that the cbliJdren in theia 
are in constant contalct with the influences of non-Christian religions. 
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their tem^kSj teaelli*!©,' i xvofship, onsteifls, and aoperstitioHS;: that 
aoaieO'fih&; students are ftdm- Christian 'homeB, wh^re they have 
receiv^ed ehrisMan teaching Imm childhood; while other students 
i*j the saitoe eehoob come from nMa-Ohrietian hookieB, and have 
known nothing whatever of Ohristianitj!* 

486; It may be laid dovrn as a general rule that the courses 
it* -mligion givto to Chinese students should take account of the 
etbiical teachings of the sages of China, which mieiny of the students 
have been taught to tevere, with which all are familiar and which 
may be made stepping-stoneg to fuller truth. Not less important 
is the application eH the truths taught to the particulair needs of 
the Chinese people and the Chinese nation. 

The ihapldng out of fiueh courses of study calk for the efforts 
of speeialiets. Tbei*e should be some permanent group of wellr 
equipped men and women giving their best Wionght to the problem 
Of bow Christianity may be most effectiv'ely taught in the schools 
oi China, from the kindeiigarten to the luniversity. The religious 
wo*k depiartments of the Young Men's< and the ¥oung Women's 
Christian Associations have given much thought to the question of 
courses fOr students in religion, and although most of the texts th^ 
have published have been intended especially for extra-currieulumi 
cliesses, these organizations should be able to ofier 'valuable help m 
the solution of the problem as applied to Christian schools of 
all types. 

487. That there is need of such study is evident as one looks 
at the oouises offered in religion ih schools in China to-day. Many 
teachers have expressed a desire for help in planning courses along 
this line, realiziHg'that there is often repetition in the work giveni,> 
that the order in which courses are offered may or may not be' 
logickl' or* psychological, that the proportion between Old Testament 
and New Testament is often a purely arbitrary one, and thai the 
entire course has been planned witboiat sufficient knowledge of the 
principles which should govern its planning. Some schools have 
bad no other principle than that of following the order of the books 
of the Mble, beginning with Genesis, A school should not be 
expected to work out its own course. A group of experts should 
giVe thought to this most impOrtalit mattier, and suggest scloi'emes 
of study which may be adapted to tl»e needs of individual schoG(is. 
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.!.i;r;j4;88. ';lt';gpes, *ithovifc;isayiiig(:thatuaitl;ip.ugh>se»ch.-6i?lweets j^^ 
COTiapaTativereHgiqn and:bi£)gra.BHi0Siof>Qhsistia.ji.xften landi 5W)ffi?W'! 
have an impiartarifiplaQe'im^ny'.sch.«mb pf. rfeUgijoi;tS;i9({^94'i&nv;t^^ 
Bible Jshould he the basis ofuoiDafeiofv.tfeei e&arsea. • .Tqq -nisicjir 
emphasis cannot be laid qpdhribei:aimpprtia®e6 :of';SO;;t^aphipg ^h^ 
Biblical edtiEses that th^i^haH ®tii3ajitoe"tlie>6taflentT m.enfeally, 
morally^ and spiiitually. ; A) Bible; <^^!:Tyhichi:dQes no]t mal^^ 
the: student do. ; vigorous' v/fbinking,, and -idciesi np.tiPidd tOM|<is, 
intellflctual treaiaurSSi, .is [txoi ;ft,ig09fdlvclp.sg. / Qn: theccather-.jiaijdj; 
a'.'Bibleiolass whidh imparts iiiformation„bntiidoe§tnQJ;. in-vigsoi:iait& 
aad : strengthen ;thq slitijd«nt!,g; moraliiand jp^^ouis life, is-ajsp; a; 
failure. .r;-J;.; • -:t '):].[<[,<' ■.• ■■.•sq -j-vrti/ir) j;:j 

•;.. >Ai thoughtful rChinese Iwoman^ a [third- generation; .Ql^igtiau, 
arid an • earnest Christian rworker.'.CotjfesBfcd :,that 'w^iftnivghe, left) 
middle schoDl. it , was with the.; resolution never jto ppeiViher ;l|ib|ej 
again, so weary .Was she. of the tininteresting.;];eq,uiried.^Bibl? -study, 
which she had had thrx)ughout her school years- Hey, , college Bib],e, 
study opened a new andi woadei?f.ul;atprehQ)Use of truth: :1^i-h^< ;5utf 
many "a student dioes not go coni; to college,.,: -Every; middles sohp^pj,, 
every primary school, ^ould haive si;ich Bible ,;teaching that>so f:ar^ 
from, desiring never 'to open the Bibleiagaini the students shp^l^d 
finish the course with a keen sense ■ of ;th.e value, of the^rBiblejEo^ 
daily living and an appetite for further study* .,,., ,.■ , -; , ■: , > 
489. In addition to classroom instruction, the service- pf 
worshipds a; valuable ^ means of .religious edjication. Here agfiin the 
(]tuest>ion oi' the compulsory attendance of the student is a perplexing 
one.. ; Some ed^catorsijpbo^believe that it ip ^hplly, jjijstifiable, to, 
require students? td attend .classes of instruqtion about a religion 
othei! thap theip own. Hesitate to require thpm to, attend Christia,n 
services of worshipi'; ■ Whether [sohjooli chape^ ; service; is compplsory 
or ridtj it should.be i^cnade so i/itali'SO attraetive, so truly wtorshipfiil,- 
tha;tBtudenls;wiI]!t!wisK't'o, attend it. , .,i.'i, ;. .; _,,, ..' i-: ';.■; 

- '. .? So'inB' schools lay .emphasis on the creation and development; of 
the naJood of I worship through thS chapel service. It is hel4 iffiSM 
rebnif built, for tHe-purpofee, the very Un^s and coloriiiig of v?hich laii^) 
cdndueive to woishjp. ,The service is i reverent ^.od., dignified, giv,^, 
wholly tolthe thii&gS! of ith*! spirit,;* Perhaps aonqe.of us do nqt fully. 
ap^ecdatei.ithiBjlmea'hs of religious f education,, yet to, many ;ap, 
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n i';4903i A.1)hh<d''mie!anfel6f redigiotts edd{ii&i*'ia!ipai4ieipBEt!loHa«>f 
the^gftudeftts'ki ^he-x^biu&taiyi-feMgiow actif»iftiesfldn€ drga,BiK8rtl0fi» 
of thB'9ehool,3aa'iiiauie*ie^ apbd a sttiaetitf^ life whichdah beies¥rtB3 
in ISO' iolh'eK. wiayj The ^oang'; Meii'S'laiid 'th^- TouMg'^' Wa^enfs 
Ghri&'ljiaii'i Associatieas^ no* only giiie students ot)portuftity foii' ^XfrfeBs 
sionibi 'tfee ■Cbristk* spifitiand, ideals,, which they-iarB lemming m 
the 'Schbol, :'but' also f o"r '' shaifing ta thie 'f eJlG Wship: and Siervieffe of ^simm 
voluntary' Ghtistlan -oiganfeatioasv itself one. ottHei-jnost" effective 
methods of learning about Gteiistianityi'lt'isthroughthie&eorg^P 
zations,:Jaiko, that sttidetits 'comig into- natural fellowship wilU the 
metabfersi'of the 'AisociatioWB in other schools. ' Such inietsbhob^ 
GhTistiah fellowaMpiln ser'v^ce undertaken tbg^heiv itt snm«ie« 
Goinfereficesandiithe like, Can mean no tiiss in Ghiftafiba-iiBitibrdyth&ve 
MWinty for years, to students in Great BHtain and Ameridiii "J aiii 

,, .,.,,, y. RELUBiQDa, Education iNiThe Hom,b*. . ,; ,h ,. 

^:i491.TiThe''hom&dn;:China is still an uncultiTBted^ field tfoT 
Ghristiaaa rejigious -educatiowwn ' According: to- the report oi'tbe China 
GontiBuation 'Gomiinittee,; published in 1917 after* a- study of "thw 
Wu*Ham 'difetrietjiion the; Bubject of daily worship in>tihA'h6mBsibf 
ojiusreh members, ,twGkthi!rds of the cburch members live in. hontes 
where th* influence as ipreBominantty non'Ghristian, and apprdxdK 
mately only twehty-tviso per cent' tof ChristlamB are living in homes 
which have> daily prayer. When it is consideii^d.that ontly oiifeinla* 
tboiisaiid>.of :the popnlationibf'Ghina'is Chrastiata/it is clear that; ;iif 
Ghiina-is to be Ohristiaiiized,' the great' number of nons-Ghristiaii 
homes; as well as those wbidi are Ghristiaflj present lai'geopportwniw 
tie&-for-service.'andiwor3Ei.>;>v ".i -' <■- wn'i' ■:'.'— ^ \ •:■ • ' . ■•; ,■;. 

492. Keligious education in the: iloii-Ghristian hoiues. Jhia 
lin^iofwork has been 'End ■ still iS being carried on to some-iektent 
by.)ce*taia evangelistic' agencies. Studentsi of different sehooM 
offceni'give time, aside from their acadeniiciwbrk,' to theivitiitaition 
ofitheii;neigb<l/brb0Od>i homes, for teacbinn^v helping; ftnd.iipicikin^ 
frifend^;i-.The.iptirpfbfete is that',, in some w&y.Or ^^ther,! Christiiinityf 

— '• ■ • i '••; — . r ': ' \ J'! \ .i\ \\\ ,"';.i- Qi'/'i?'!/ ■-." '■•J.r,i;-.i 'jo ' — ,'.. ' ■-'■ :;' -r.^.t 
I -I? This section was pjieparedsbyla Ohinese educatoB. :;v ■' ■■.!'',vr->\i (j:) 
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may tj^iikrtwdUced into .fcbese hpnoes.;,. There , are thoss; who ,wret 
hired by churssljieBiaad schools for this special 4i«e:(jf, work, > and' 
they are known as "Bible women." .These, workers are often 
e(5uii>petd only with primary education and a limited knowledge of, 
the BibJe.i They are sent out day by day to visit bomes in country 
or city./. SoBaetimesa (Bible wottian is.^isooiapaniedby a foreigner 
as ber aupervisor, ac^yiser, or helper. Theyi usually aim\for direct 
esaijgelastic work — preaching, singing, or teaching. Through these 
workers women and <$hildxen in many families are taugbt to read 
simple religious books, to sing a few songSt to accept the Christian 
fijih, and are 6ven led to join the chUrCh. 

The place of i these) Bible, women should be made much more 
digniSed and effective. Their leduetitiojii should be above the higher 
primary school^ and^ should ibelude.^good courses in the Bible and 
in the, tirMning; for social service. They should be acquainted witb 
the family conditions of their environment^ the place of ' women' 
and children in society, the different kinds of philanthropic work, 
and their own responsibilities for the uplift of tfiose for whom they 
work. The complicated system of the Chinese family, where three 
or four; ^nerations live in the same ho<use; where polygamy is still 
in pfactice;.:wheTe economic conditions are unfavorable to many ;' 
where illit^ftioy still prevails j; and where the place of woman in 
many homes is i still lower tban that ofMman', produces many 
umhappy bomes and broken hearts.. If religious education could 
be introduced, in to such families through applied Christian> service 
ckf different kinds,, the results of the i^ork would, no doubt, be a 
bnindredfoldj For the bliadito lead the Hind is impracticable. 
Bat a: religious leader like this shonld not only be able to see, but 
alsato see with clear-sightedness, and she should be equipped with 
a good and sound education and inspired with true love an^ 
8ymt>athy for her sisters in the home. 

493. Keligious education iii the Christian homes. Very little 
has been done in China to iatimnlate and direct parents to > the 
realization of their high duties in resi>ect to the moral and religious 
development of their famdlies. According to the China Continua- 
tion Committee report, the reasons given by Christian fEimilies for 
the non-observance of family worship are, (l) inability to read ; 
(2) frequent absence from home of the only one able to lead 
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pra»eja;n(3)i i'the: faaaily is t,o<i>',btiayl;" (4) opposition from tb» 
noB-Chriatian element in the faiwily; (5) general] indifference. A, 
sixth l»aeon ought to be ineLuded, w|ii«h is that parents do not, 
know that lihie duty o{ the religious educajbion oftbeir ohildren does 
not. rest wholly with the Sundiay school or Christian acbool, but 
wiihiitbeaaaiselyesi > The above causes might also be given for the, 
i\eglect of all ifhases o^ religious education in thb home. ,It is true 
tbat many of the parents of Ohiristian families are haioidicapped bjr 
the above reasons, but, when theyare welltraiped tbemselveB, and. 
are real, earnest GhristiaDS, : tbe problem of time and opposition 
from non-Ohristians will become small matters. The adequate 
triaimng of parents in their religious duties in the home is very 
impprtantk .Unless the parents of Christian families are true and, 
earnest Christiems themselves, unless they are educated, and unless 
they realize that the home, where their duties are, must be both 
eddcational and religious,- they will not be able to bring up prop< 
erly trained Christian. ehildren. 

Gbiistian homes provide the best ground ior e£Eeetive religious 
and moral education. The home is the place where the religions and 
moral ideas of the child grow an4 find expression; A child of a. 
certain Christian Chinese family was known to dislike heaven 
because whenever a friend or relative went there her mobhex wept. 
Another child, whose mother had made him a promise of a, gift, 
was known to pray that God might prevent,his mother from telliBg 
a lie. ChiMreu of China, like those of other n«4^ions, like to ask 
questions, especiaUy along the lines of religion which they do not 
fully understand. How are our Christian parents meeting these 
demands? What kind of education must they receive so as to be 
prepared) for; the training of their children? The parents of the 
Christian home must realize the harm of uneducated aifections. 
Their punishments and rewards must be timely and reasonable. 
As judges ita the quarrels between their children and those of their 
neighbors' they must be perfectly square. They must realize that 
it is harmful to teach. their children to punish the floor after a fall. 
T<hey must know how to love their children in the way that Godi 
loves mankind. i 

^4. The Chinese idea of family relationahitis and social obliga- 
tions should help children to understand the idea of the lai^er 
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worid faaiiiily-r*-tbe fatherhood of 6od>^ tiie "ibrothferhbb'd 6f inara^- and; 
their. obiigatiiin& toward them; Filial ;iSiety, reverence for blder 
IJersonfe, • love; 'loyalty, propriety:* seM^denial,^ aiid 'the di#ei*rint 
social relationships, which&are taught so much;.hy thteiBti^es'of 
China,,' ought to he givisn a double emphasis w^ith' the world family 
iniT^iew. The reverehce'fof God should be given expression inall 
kimde of worship-like regular faijaily prayer, church attendanicev 
the sia-ying of grace at meals, and individual prayseri' All worship' 
must .be spontaiiedus, a natural portion lof; family life' and' program j 
anid' ^bmethihg to look for ward 'to; It family "worship is forced andi 
urtiratelligently led th6re is great danger. initei.' iioii : ■ i) 

v;.r,495. J .'-Festival days are looked-iorward; to bjr .children with; 
great interest; Parents origlit to take this opportunity to convey,'to 
their children the significant.ipteligi'ous meaning of each one of'thosEr 
whieh ate observed. Ghristinas should not be adopted simply as a 
day for' gifts.; Easter should add to the family' the meaning ot a; 
new life. New Year's should be celebrated with the asi)iration arid.' 
bkssihg f rom above; A few of the Chinese festivals may bi^cobserved 
to'the advants^gei of children; The full moon, the winter festivalai: 
and'th^ like,'", not only add t#the enjoyment of the 'horn© but> also 
contain' meanings of > thanksgiving and gratitude. Lessohs should 
be taught f i?om the observance of each of those Vhich are observed v 

, ' Afterall, the good' example of the parents is the most important^ 
factor' in religious education in the honie. ' Parents carinOt expect 
children to Jive peacefully tinleBi they .are at ipeace' themselves. 
Ghildren eaiinbt be expected to deal" fairly and truthfully 'with those 
atoufld. them unlesssthe parents behave.like.wiseJ i As farias'-the 
parerttS'^ire Christians, sd will their children he.' 'i :nJ '. ' ". \-\ 

■ '-'i 496.' A Ghistian atmosphere should prevail in the Christian, 
homep Christian spirit 'tsannot be taiaght but must be caughtii " To 
liw ehristaariity' is the most iniportant method of reli^ious'Kducar 
tibnj especfeilly 3n the home. Children should acquire the habit of 
tiifeafiing animals, the weak-, theaick, the youiiger and the servants 
of the home kindly and sym^pathetically. -i '.They miist' learn to 'look: 
upon houBe^orfc, or any other kind of work, not as diiuflgeryjinili 
as pleasure. They must remember that the good is.! always better 
than ih4.tbad, aad tHat living Christlike lives wins 'tlie love of God 
and:tfcheirifeBow men. U i ::.? -'h-.^bfu .'^nl.rmf;. qi.-i; jMi-rnir. --;!i- .■; 
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(Ill .ileli^aias'fidueatkBtiQ th6,4 boiDeahQ^ld- not only di^lude tbiet 
trahiitagi.o£j||het$ardAtpia$idi ebildiaQitxJibitt a}9Q, of, thjQ: gr$<n;(j[p%rie];t|;f^ 
feke-^^vantaiior anJsJto^ftJfbosaviwiiO Itveio tjjpihotne. ijjVtadiy grapdT 
parents are still living with their sons' families. They are resppcted^ 
and their influence is great. They must be trained and educated. 
The eflSciency and spirib/pf the hou^e .cap often be measured by 
the treatment and education of the servants. 

497. The Chtirtih, tti'e Ifoufag Womeii'S Christian Association, 
th»vvtb««logia*li>gg»i»£«i^^i th%. -gillie trajining schools, and the 
Chtisitdati scbpQlsiaie as^pd tQ^p^y special attention to the question. 
Ql,ffelli^iousi^|jiQ^tiQn;,iin:.the! bPPp^ ,^, The theological seminaries 
sbguM jieftsh^thie.iipaipijjt^rs aj^dj^pjeaQb^cito, .realize, .that their, 
pgsp§j3^sil)jld)^y do^Sii npt. efid- ;wi1»h; tbef/jpulpit, ;Be,ith^r can it Ije 
lanpit«{} t%Q^t[¥^}| gilf^r^ in gen^^al, J^ift it ^xtend^ to the individual^ 
iftli^ie bonie%i:;iTheiy .ahojuld, emphs^ize; the , importance of .thj^ 
iinoiWil^de^ afij^^fiiBibj^ ^an4^f family, wprsl^ip and Christian Uviuf 
aftiiOngrtJse.^hppt^akftiiimilies {eg. whiclj th,«y minist|er,>a,nd,theLc 
Wteoivhojpesn&hQftl^ 4>8 niQdelS; to the,^milies pf.^heir cliurqli 
meoiberg^i J|i ondeiT.'.to,; develop, ithe; r^igious^ atmosphere, , jBibl^ 
<%S@«S«14$j^fas;-8,^;j)$)^i);4e» il^wld ;be ;Conducte^ , in tbj& hpme^ and 
aim, Mii i^lv^: ti^^iPl»ff&a,te:i^ inQu«|}pii(g, and ti^^ing. their ,. children^ 
Mothers' meetings and lectures for the same purpose shoudd,^^,^ 

. 1 , Titee JEiible5g<in4ent# iw.bq *r0 b^ng p^ep^ed.^r.th^ e vangelizatioia 
qi•tibe;^no|^p-0h^isla4^;,b9Olepi EOiU^t be highly trailed' intellectviallyj,, 
pbf^ic^jUy, .. spiisitualliyi,) and pgeialliy^^: ,,!rheir nsa|aries. .^^ou|4 ^ 
l^eBI«!^^i$,land^§hJQ^^d,eI^abIe!Jtb^Rpl;to,d^qss,g,n4;liYed6cpntIy^ au^ 
Ijfthelpotb^rpifinflKfiially-. ..t,..,- .; •_>;. ,-; .! n..: ^.;>,n,,^;o;,.c. ,.,-.;■■;, rw-v-.r 
The Christian schools are reminded tj^lj students of., fchjg 
generation have Jan|.ipam^Bpe .^ppfertijinityj to in^uep<^ tbej^; own 
bloiPies and; h^njepjjf they: peighbors. .They should be inspired 
Tjiri%j(|)ti^ spirit o|!;sharing.the duty ,Qfi.rpligiaus education, in .tl^e 

^^>; ;,^jSanslnsion<.;the Coigaimi^Qn. desires,;to^git.eiatethe:^tatemen^ 
49k9i^e^ at, ]bhe b.egiiwi|^n th^t: the prot^ems[wijUti which this ,qh^|>te^ 
0^60^ h^ve a.&.:^,et.;fqupd, nq ^ully se^tisft^etory,. s^flution either, in 
Cyn%9rin;jQ^i;^t^n:,tap4^ lll^lie-dispu^i^ii^.of the subject in tl^jg 
cl)4^ter,, is J.iite|i,ded Ta'thQrA,to,en)phaaiz& the qepes^ity 9f further 
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study. In the full recognition of this situation the Commilssion 
urges that definite organized effort be made by the Christian forces 
of China to find a solution of it for the Christian community in 
China. 

CHAPTER XIV 
THE EDUCATION. OF WRITERS;. 

498. The printed page has always been treated in'China with 
a reverefnce nowhere else accorded it. The following quotation 
from a recent writer illustrates this traditional respect: "Not a 
scrap of paper that has written or printed on it even a single 
'character' is willingly allowed to be blown about carelessly or 
trampled underfoot. These precious bits, soiled and torn though 
ihey may be, are laboriously picked up by men or boy 8 armed with 
tongs or pin-pointed sticks, who travel to and fro through the streets 
in search of them. The well-to-do hire proxies to perform this 
meritorious work. The paper iS carried to the piiblic ovens where 
it is burned, and the ashes afterwards thrown out in the river. 
The belief is millenniums old that heaven vouchsafes special blessings 
to those who show due regard for the sacred symbols of knowl- 
edge." ' 

It is not easy to overstate the influence of the printed page in 
China. The potential influence of books, magazines, and articles 
on the life of this great nation is probably beyond anything exerted 
by the printed page in western lands, where there is nO such 
traditional reverence for it, and where the never-ceasing Niagara of 
newspapers, magazines, and books tends to result in rather casual 
and desultory reading. 

499. Within the last few years, moreover, there has been a 
great intellectual awakening, or " hew thought tide, ' ' which 
among other progressive reforms has made popular the language of 
common speech and has demonstrated its fitness for serving as a 
vehicle for philosophy, science, essays, poetty, and all other forms 
of literary expression. Hundreds of quarterlies, monthlies, and 
weeklies,' as vfell as numerous books ton all subjects, are being 
issued by the urge of this new and amazingly i>opular literary 
revolution. Begun in university cirdefe in Peking, it is sweeping 
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through the: eintiF$ student lif.Q of China and is making itself felt 
among the treading classes everjrwltere. ; 

The report of the National CoBamittee of the Young? Women's 
Gbristiait iAssociation for 1921 oontMiifi 9'n interesting paragraph. 
The statement made regarding women is probably a little more 
extreme than would be true of men, but not much more. 

"Generally speakitig, the literature situation in China is 
criticial and of central significance to a degree which could not 
obtaiiQ! in a western eoutitry. The language is going through a 
tremendous uphea'val, CQmparable only to what happened in Europe 
in the Middle Ages. The ability of girls and women in the field of 
writing is almost as undeveloped and unth ought of as then; we face 
an overwhelming ^eed for modern Ohinese' publications, and it is 
probably safe to say that there is ixot a woman in China who would 
as yet feel- herself equipped to write well in the new form of 
expression.'' 

500. In view of this situation, few things seem more urgent 
than <^e development of a thoroughly strong school of literature in 
connection with some oesatrally located college or universityj which, 
shall train writers for all types of literatul'e, its' aim being to 
prepare thoroughly equipped writexs and editors, in, whose hands 
the printed page, be it in newspaper, textbook, novel, magaaine, 
current arl^le. or trentiBs, shall help, to infuse all China's life with 
the Christian spirit and Christian idibals. Special attention should 
be given also to translating Or adapting western material. Th« 
Commission reoomoiends the establishment of such a school of 
literature in connection with Peking University. 

CHAPTER XV 

THE EDtJt; ATIONaI.' WORK OP THE CHRISTIAN 

ASSOCIATIONS 

I. The General Scope and Porpose of Their Work 

501. Tfeb eymbol of the Young Mem^s Christian Association 
the world anmnd is a red triangle, that of th« Young Women's 
Christian Association a blue one. It is thus that the Christiaa 
Associalidns 'indicate tbeir 'threefold program of ministry t» the 
physical, ^teiieotual, andisplriitual needs of young men aisid women^ 
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The fei8Midh&ry'<'boaie^:'-wHi<5ht"^rttedate(J 'tfe^iii liii;l©hittit bleUe*ea 
that the Associations had a distittct" tibnfcribufeiaai'feifla!!^^ to- the 
#BoK task of Chti8tiah-€(dti«Jation i* Ghiiaa-'aldag'TeaBb ol'ithese 
th^iee KriesJ aind they ar6-ln''Ghlhato-'d4y- ste'k 'ireitllt ofihisiMiel,' 
ftiiid-in tesponseto the reqUeSt of theJ'oth^f na.issi^B» ■ ■ 'i - «' -i' ' 

p; ,.„,■'< i, II. ■■PpySICAI,;ANB;;HBALTH,;pjDn<3ATIQl^',,j^,j,,,,.)'' 

;<'" 502. ' Th6 ttainiiig'^of pfhysical-direotork -iTheiirelport iof'the 
OomihiSsionV emphasizes; in nameroua places,' - the. impodianicei'of 
phyMcAl- trkining as- a patt 6f\all education.^' anldvtbei^^ivalue of' piajr 
and recreation in the dfevelbptnent of charti-dter. , The'(ihapt«if ori 
phjrsical fedncation empha&izes 'the njeed of trained (directofs! lor 
:t)tiy8i<tal- education 'and' recreation in '■ Schciol' and ;oommuuityi ' and 
the iffiiportanc6 of providing toainirig forsiich' wojk undfer Qh*istian 
iuspioes. ' We bfelieve ihat the Christian Aesociaitions' should con^ 
sider, as one of their contributions to the whole task of' Christian 
edufeatiofi, the training'of physieal dtirectors arid recreation-feladers, 
fOI- both Christian and government schools, arid "for service irinthe 
obmriiunity,: throtigh the Christian LAsioeiations or tothep sa^enciesw 
We tecfommend 'the vigbrotis divelopm^ntl of the i work done iriithe 
'foaiining^ School for Physical -DireOtoitf leanried > bn by: the Yojmg 
Women's Christian Association, and thfei extension: pf training, als 
ra/j)idly as' possible, throrigh 'Sharfc*teirm' eourses aindinsti'ttites.i: -. < i ► 
-'' ■ ' S03i -HiealthiedueECtioni;' ■ We'belJeve thlat'the Christian liAsad'ii 
eiitioni should- make Isttge' ^bn'tlributioni t(^ the^^rogram' ol health 
^dueatite, shstnng in the* planning and proriiotioa ©f ' publie ihealth' 
campaigns, lectures^ ihstitutes^ exhibits,' and printed tmatleca J .■ ..ii! 

III. ,Gbne;e^i,,.Epp,cation 

Whjloj tljei jmaicji- ;respppsib.i,Ut.y. for, ^ei^^raj^^dipatiljm' (Under 
Christian auspices rests wit^,^he schools ^nd colleges of thie Mission 
Boards, the Christian Associations have a distinct contribution to 
makeiri:'66VeMlfifeldBl -""'■is-'^ '^^'■<'' '''■■"'■■'■' .• a>'w.:!'> ^:-'!: J 
-• ..Si94.f' /AdaltueducatioriliT :We ¥eooriiiiiierid<.'th'^t *the GlifcSStian 
AssoeiftlfenB'baik'e ja'-lal'ge; share/LJju/thfe Iducatidnf ofrMdjilfisltrywsuchi 
BifeihodS-ks:''' '-'-'''0 f"-""'.' <;: i\ .^^". } ft i',1 r. rdl;;." r.i:. :.A nul'r-ii'u} 
■■ ^- aj ^^oVidin^'/conrtinuatidri iisehd6ls,i sbch\)<'iasi>)inglirfi>isohoQlfi^ 
school* iri' basineBS'tEai'oing;/ and faohooiig f br itl^4.'«iiipl(i»yfed. , Ljm ; j c 1 1 } 
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"■.• :j'b.!i \0£Eering;'olasBes in such subjeetsas may t)B:needed>bJ)riQen 
aud.wojmen whoj find it impossible to attend sohool* but are abtezto 
jaiaJiiDrdingyjlffllass.i :This:.typeio|! work is- esipei^ally needed !.' by 
miairriedr'W([nneh..'KT i. i.i -itn ~;niT .^iio-vih v ;.*' .l "i.v..;-> !'.•. 
t.ii'i ; ^. tj CaQ<p&mtioh.*in the iedkcatign of adults, and in.the moulding 
o^. public Qpitaicin^' by means of I«ctures, .cam|)aigns,' exhibits, aind 
the like. iK'iiaiiu.-i;^ -mU ai i'iMl-< !•.> • ^.n-'-h'-.l.' i •- . ^'. <>: ■ ; '-jirw-- 
d. Cooperation in special efforts for the industrial classes.: n 
-....505; Supplementary educational work. !> Wbere there are 
opportunitaba for educaMomal work,' which haye not yet tefen 
und«i!taken by, other jorgatiized Christian bodies, or by thelgavern- 
meiit, .the Associations may* well pibneer along, these lines:; In 
jBsiny dasissi, such work wilt later be turned over; to other Christian 
agencies. Among the educational needs which the Associations 
might attempt to mieet, supplementing the work of other agencies, 

4i.av a, >' The offering of vocational guidance not only to Association 
membai^, but to jtoang people in geileiial,^ eSpedally to BtudintsJin 
goveritment schools, : students; preparing to study abroid/^ and 
stuiiients returning. fromiabEoad;;i.t^i^.•■ n hi ■ ....thfic. >;5J ..; c. ;i; 
ani'.b. , The planning and provision of an edmoatiorial program fdr 
tiiitpFl!vileg0d children, to .whom cireamBtanoesI'have ."deilied; a 
reaeonablaopportumity for schooling.' .': iO-ao.i ii' <,.hi r\' .'•: •>. 

c. Experimentation and demonstration in meiihllbd6'^fo!?<^|the 
edueatdon.of theilliteafate-tmillsses..--^. -.7 JjeT; < Sov,: uU lo t , • > 
iiiifiii.JOThe giving: of guidances diTeot^onindiTCotirldrthe voluntary 
fcisnite-tinue activities bfcadolescentst: rSuch.' worki wdiild include 
the development xjfia^pra^ram- for the training df-boysi and girls in 
GfariBtiani'.ioitizeiiship; the^tnaining 'of volunteer .and teimfctloyed 
leaded lor wof Jcj among isdblescentv girls and - boys -the organisation 
of liieh Work on a oomniuhity-tvide basis; and the:furthcajidg, 
a^dng-tbe .boys.and"gdrte/6f China, oj work. sirmlar tofthat dhnA^in 
otber, couhiries by theiBoy Scouts, the Girl Reseafves, arid othl^riMike 
giigaaSMitioriS;'-.i')i^ .^f lo t h; t.'..!,iB aai -i-S". i-Xn'.-^.A :.oij8 ;.■ .-li .";,"m-' i 

506:- -A resoiwceta-GhrifitSaai andtnom-CShriatian sohoolsll ^The 
CotomiMSion-'ibelievessthat:'!'') i\i KMoi-Li't i>?A i„>; .'i.'i.il; ..'XV'. 
1 ; J ac ' ^Bmiuse; o£ itheir- inteipive^Btudy :crf i problems Gommto'ata 
msayi litdhdols^ sucib : ior exam'^le as- those related: tit>> feiigiew^ 
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educa;tioh And phy^cal education, the Assocmtions can o€ten.'be of 
service to the Christian - schools iii the planning of ^curriculum 
edurses in religiotis education, physical ahd.' hseailth eduoation; 
and other related subjects. They are in a position to miafee 
a cdntribufciDn to the thinking' and the activities di Christian 
Educational Assocmtions, and we recommend that they he reprb* 
sented in such organizations, and share in the promotion .ofl their 
activities.-' :■ ' .'' ■ i;,; ■ ' -..^-.nj'., > '., 

b. Beeau&e of -their irelation to both Gfeiig^iaii and non- 
Ghristian schools, the Associations can be of special help in»tfae 
promotion of relatiomshipB betw<^n i;he two groups of schools. 
'Hiey are the natural agemeies for the promotion of in>ters<ihool 
activities such as athletic meets, debates, conferences, and the like. 

IV. Eelkjiods Education i,, ,,;. , 

507. Work among the students of non-Christian schoolsi. 
When the missions invited thie Christian Associations to cooperate 
with them in the Christian enterprise in China, it -was stated that 
one of the fields of work for which they were most desired was that 
among the students of non-Christian schoolsw We heartilgr''endiO(FBe 
the recommendation) of the Charistian Conference of 1913, ui'ging 
thait the Associations consider the promotiouf of religious work for 
the students of non-Christian schools to be one of their chief 
responsibilities. 

One of the most effective means of exerting Ghiistian iofluemce 
upon the students in non-Ghiristian schools is through Chiistian 
hostels. The provision of safei, comfortable, and happy living 
conditioiis for students who are away from home, andi are not 
provided f oar by schi3ol dormitories, meets a real and serious need 
of many men and women in private and! government schools, and 
offers an opportunity £or Christian induence comparable only to 
that of the Christian boarding sphool. W^ recommend that both 
Christian Associations count, among their responsibilities,, the 
provision of such hostels for the students of non-Christian schools, 
as well as for othier Chinese men; and women away from hoBie, 

508. Christian Associations in Christian schools. The As- 
sociations should eontinme,. as'an iinportant part of their ishaare in 
the task of religious ednoatiffln, i^ii cooipieraltiDn with' Christian! 
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schools io the work of local student Christian Associations; in the 
development, through these Associations, of a national student 
Christian movement ; and in the relating of this to the Worid's' 
Student Christian Federation; 

509. Student conferences. The student conferences, held > 
under the auspices of the Christian Associations in other lands, 
have proved of such immeasurable service that their value in China 
is beyond question. We heartily recommend that the two Christian' 
Associations continue the holding of conferences for the students of 
both Christian and non-Christian schools. 

510. Production of literature. The Associations have a 
valuable contribution to make to the task of religious education in 
China, by the production of textbooks, outline studies, periodicals, 
and other literature. The needs of all groups to which the Associa- 
tions seek to minister should be borne in mind in th6 production 
of th>^ literature. 

CHAPTER XVI 
PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION 

&11. The health of stucknts in Christian schools. Th« 
Commission has been painfully impressed by the large proportion 
of graduates and former students of Christian schools who have 
died soon after completing their education. Years have been given 
to preparing them for service among their people, but their work 
has been little more than begun before they have had to lay it down. 
Many others are doing their work under the handicap of frequent 
illaess and lack of vitality. In too many cases this is due, in part 
at least, to the lack of proper attention to the health of the students 
on the part of suhool authorities. We would urge that every Chris- 
tian school consider it of fundamental importance to guard the 
health of its students in every way possible, to instruct them in the 
laws of health, and to develop in them the habits which will make 
for physical efficiency. 

JBvery student should be given a pbysieal examination upon 
entering eehool, and special treatment, diet, and exercises should! be 
provided for thoser who need them. Every student should also receive 
at least one ph-y^cat examination a year during his stay in school. 
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. Careful; attention jshould be given by every ;«ohool ;to such: 
]ji9,tjierB a;s :tbe'.yeGtiig,tion of class and sleeping. roopis^. ade4Hate 
Cjlbic capacity of dormitories,, the; lighting fd study' orooms, ! the 
protection of students from cold and dampness,', and the provision 
qf correct diet and pare, water. It is scarcely possible to; Over- 
emphasize the contribution ° to good health made by :serefens,>.or 
similar, protection • against flies and mosquitoes, sanitary :toilets; 
clean, hard) floors, dryi roads and paths, and the healthfulnessiof 
the school; environs in general, The Council of Health Education, 
with headquarters at Shanghaiii. is. equipped to, give expert ad vioei 
on all such nsattere as these, and .should be ai valuable resource to 

all schools. ■.::..): .■; ; '; ': ■' : , ■i.'.\ 'i :.'■;■■'.■ -■■/■:'.:■- 

/ lloo: great emphasis can scarcely, be: laid upon the iinportahcb! 
of constant attention to the health >of eaohstudenti caring for minor 
ailments before they become serious ^ giving vaccination ; and', 
inoculation when needed, isolating those suffering from infectious 
or contagious diseases, and discovering such obstacles to health as 
adenoids, diseased tonsilsi, and the, like.; It is imperative that a 
physician be quickly^ available for every school ; and large schools 
should have a rieSident nurse, who is responsible hot'olily for caring 
fof the sick, but also for discovering and reporting cases of illness. 
Provision should be made for separating those who are ilt fremj 
other students, either in a -separate building 01. in separate,' 
quiet rooms. ..,,.. ; ; , . , 1 ■, :.i. n.. i..;;'.i 

612, ,: Health ed»c^tion. The curriculum Of every Ghristiasti 
school should proviideai strong program of health education. This 
should include study .of such sjibjects as personal and public hygienfe,; 
health habits, perilSi;to health, common diseases and theii? treatment,! 
first aid, the principles' of isanitation, and a Oertain amount o£ sex 
hygiene, , (See the chapter on Secondary Ed ueation .) . Instructioa 
along; these .lines should be placed early in/ the course and eveiy,' 
student ,be 'reqiaiied to, take;it,<however short his stay in soboold 
It is our judgment jthat such iwoj-k she^nld, if possible, be given inl 
connection with the work of the department of physical .'edjiqatjoajl 

r ,: The missionatyi physician .should consider it one o| hi&i im- 
portant, respon&ibjiitaea.and p^yileges to cooperate witbithe schodbb 
in planning and cairyiag put a strong program of, health edHoatiion,v 
The Council of :Heftlth;rBduoatioa will also ibftia ijajost vaiuablbi 
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adviser, and should be looked to for suggestions in regard to courses, 
textbooks, and the like. , -- 

Every student in a Christian school should be prepared to give 
the most effective possible service in the eommunity to which he 
goes upon leaving school. In view of the almost universal ignorance 
in China regarding even the simplest laws of sanitation, hygiene,, 
and health, every Christian school should plan definitely to train 
its students to give education along ithese lines. Some schools are 
teaching students to make simple but vivid health posters and 
charts, to prepare easily-understood speeches on health subjects, 
and to talk with individuals on such subjects as the dangers of 
flies, the value of fresh air, and the care of children. We recom- 
mend that this be a part of the preparation for life of every student 
in China. Christian schools should assuredly cooperate in all public 
health-campaigns; arid, when practicable, they should becentfersof 
health ^education for the community as well as for their students. 

51B. Physical education and recreation. The importance to 
health of physical education, recreation,, and , outdoor life is too 
well known to need argument. Their importance from the point of 
view of the development of character may, perha,ps, be less generally 
recognized, but is no less great. They are, moreover, among the 
most effective means of promoting a natural and friendly relation- 
ship between students and faculty members, and also furnish a 
natural point of contact between the students of differept schools,; 
Athletic contests and meets have proved among the mpst successful 
means of bringing together the student bodies of Christian and 
government schools. In view of all these things we believe that 
every school should include, among its faculty members, a physical 
director of thorough training and high character. It is preferable 
to have this work- done by Chinese ; and we urge that the Christian; 
schools for girls avail themselves of the excellent work done in the 
training: of Chinese young women for these positions by the Young 
Wbmeu's Christian Association. i 

514. Christian leadership in physical tod health education,. 
The Christian forces in China, especially the Young Men's and the 
Young Women's Christian Associations, have thus far led, in 
the promotion of pihysical and health education, recreation, and 
athletics. They have organized contests and meets, have set high 
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standards, and have done much for the promotion of interschool 
and inter-racial relationships. Eef erring to this, one who is in 
close touch with the situation writes: 

"Such a result calls for more than casual thought, especially 
when upon further investigation, it is ascertained that, this position 
of Christian leadership is seriously threatened. (1) One finds, for 
instance, that taking the schools of China as a whole, the non- 
Christian schools (government) are giving more attention to this 
work than the Christian schools, — not that the mission schools are 
doing less than formerly, but that the government schools have, 
come on so fast that they have passed the mission schools in their 
attention to this part of their educational program. (2) The 
percentage of outstanding Chinese athletes is increasingly non- 
Christian. China's ideal of physical man is changing. from that, of 
the Confucian scholar to the athletic hero, and it is v€ry important 
that that hero be a Christian athlete, with those rugged traits of 
character that command attention, win approval, and demand 
emulation. Hence, it behooves the Christian forces in China to 
produce this type of hero. (3) But perhaps the most serious aspect 
of the situation is that the Christian forces in China are (with one 
exception, the Young Women's Christian Association) failing to 
produce the well-trained Chinese leadership that this movement 
demands. Spasmodic attempts at training have from time to time 
been made, both with short-term coursesi- and once with a full two 
years' course, but the former have certainly been inadequate, while 
the latter has lapsed for. the past two years, with apparent small 
chance of reopening in the immediate future. Hence, we find 
ourselves in the following situation, that, of the dozen or more 
physical training institutions in China, that of the Young Women's. 
Christian Association is' the only one conducted by a Christian' 
organization." 

In order to supply the demand for directors of physical training 
and health education in Christian schools; to take advantage of the 
great opportunity for Chiristiari service and influence, which lies in 
theisame demand in government schools; and to maintain in some 
d^ree- the leadership in such matters, the Christian forces must 
hav« schools of good capacity and excellent staff for the training of 
these directors. 
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The Cominission recommends that the missions consider this 
type of education to be one of the special fields of the Young Men's 
Christian Association and the Young Women's Christian Association, 
and hopes that these organizations will accept this task as one part 
of their share in the whole Christian educational enterprise. It 
is hoped that the excellent work of the Young Women's Christian 
Association already accomplished along this line will be continued 
and expanded, and that the Young Men's Christian Association 
will undertake a school of similar grade and character for men. A 
course of two years above a good middle school course should be 
sufficient, but students of more than that preparation ought to be 
especially welcomed. 

If there are schools which are quite unable to employ a special 
physical and health education director, some of the teachers of other 
subjects should receive special instruction along these lines. This 
can be accomplishied at small expense by summer courses offered at 
several centers. The Christian educational forces should feel the 
burden of this, but the Young Men's Christian Association and the 
Young Women's Christian Association should take the leadership 
in promoting and organizing such courses. This should be done 
as early as possible. The Christian Associations should not only 
be able to count upon the support of all the Christian schools 
and colleges in the area served by these courses, but should also 
look to them for cooperation in the furnishing of teachers and 
equipment. 

CHAPTER XVII 
SCHOOLS FOR THE PHYSICALLY DEFECTIVE 

515. Recognition is given, in other parts of this Report, to 
the existence of a place in the total Christian effort for activities 
which originate from a desire to help those in need, without 
thought o^ any direct benefit to the Christian community. In the 
field of education Christian philanthropy in China has mainly 
expressed itself in the form of orphanages, schools for the blind, and 
schools for deaf mutes. 

516. Orphanages. The personal investigation of the Commis- 
sion did not include many orphanages, and no adequate survey of 
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the subject has been found. The Statistics of the China Continua- 
tion Committee for 1920 report twenty-five institutions with 1,733 
children. Probably most of these children are from dutside the 
Christian community, for orphaned Christian children are now 
usually adopted by other families or placed in Christian boarding 
schools. The Koman Catholic Church puts much of its educational 
effort into the maintenance of its orphanages, which care for nearly 
20,000 children. The needs of 'orphans should make a strong 
appeal to Chinese sympathy and the larger extension of this work 
should be left to the initiative of the Christian community, with 
such sympathetic assistance as can be secured from other Chinese 
sources, or from abroad. - • 

517. Schools for the blind. The case of the blind in China 
has been a pitiable one. Beggary and shame have been their lot. 
No more Christlike work has been done for Chinese society than 
the establishment of a small number of schools where blind children 
have been given a safe home and a useful education. The Survey 
Volume reports twenty-nine schools with 794 students, of whom 
286 are male arid 508 female. Of the 121 graduates reported, 
eighty-seven are fully self-;Supporting, and nineteen partially self^ 
suporting. .,. , ' 

In view of the estimate of one million blind in Chinaj it is 
apparent that any adequate provision for their education must be 
undertaken by the government. On the other hand, the Christian 
forces should continue to maintain such schools. The need is so 
vast, and the suffering so great, that Christian education cannot be 
content to be without a share in their relief. Furthermore, 
Christian schools for the blind may do much to forward the 
ultimate development of a national program of education for 
the blind. Their very existence stimulates the establishment of 
similar private and government schools. The Christian schools 
may make a valuable cohtribution by training teachers in a special 
normal school for the blind, working out courses of study, especially 
along industrial lines, and providing more literature in the Union 
Braille already adopted by the Bible Societies. A full treatment 
of this subject is found in the Survey Volume (pages '365-367). 
The support and conduct of these schools should, where possible, 
be by the Chinese Christian community. 
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' '518. • School's tof'deaiE mUte9. "^theCbmmissibii knows oi but 
Bv6 scho61S ' where training is given to' deaf mutes: I'hiS wbfkt 
while;;requmng its- own methods and spebial classes, does not 
heeesstii'ily involve sepa'rate inetittitions. The experiment hafe' been 
tried of putting deiaf girls into 'a regular boarding school Where th"# 
share dormitory life, recreation, and m'auual trainihg 'with the 
other students. ' Glass work is, however, conducted in a'separate 
room by a specially tl-ained teacher. Since the aim bf th6 training 
givento deaf mutes is to teach them to speak, and to r 6a d the'lips 
of others, and thus tbfit them for life in regular occiipatious, this 
method would seem tbfi best possible one. There is a place, how- 
ever,- for at least one school where the best methods of teaching the 
deaf are studied-, and the results bf that study are made available 
for all who are sHaritig in such work. The Mills Memorial School at 
Chef bo is already, in a measure, performfing this function and has 
sent out teachers to other schools. ' 

CHAPTER XVIII 
SCHOOLS FOR FOREIGN CHILDREN 

519. The missionaries in China are much mbre fortunate ia 
one- respect than theii? fellow workers in many other lands. Thet 
are not compelled by reason of climatic conditions to send their 
children home at an early age but are able to have them under 
their own care and supervision for a much longer period. 

This does not mean that there are no problems connected With 
the residence of the missionary children in China. • There is the 
ever present problem of their education. In most iriissions this 
means that at least one, and frequently several, of the mothers of 
the mission must devote a doiisiderable portion of time for a nuirtbe* 
of years to- the education of the children of their own and other 
homes. That this is not entirely an evil is clearly evident. It 
means of course that the mission is for a time deprived of tbei* 
Bervice in direct missionary work. But the compensations cannot 
be overlooked; What more Valuable service could any woman 
reAder the missionary cause than the nurture of theSe children of 
the mission ? She has nb small influence in ^elermiiiing, nbt oillj^ 
thfe futtlre eharactes: of the children under her supervision, but alfeo 
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their future attitude toward the service to which their parents have 
jgiven their lives. It has been abundantly proved that the best 
missionaries are the children of missionaries. The women may 
iiegrudge the time which they are obliged to give to this educational 
process, but it is doubtful whether they could render any greater 
service to the cause of missions. 

520. There' are limitations to this process. The time comes 
when the child must have an education of a different type from 
that which can be given in most mission stations. This time 
dates at least from the period when the .child is ready for high 
.school, and frequently from a much earlier day. , ' This ' higher 
education can seldom be given in the mission compound but 
must be secured in a school with proper equipment and trained 
teachers. This makes necessary the establishment of the school for 
foreign children. How many of these schools should there be in 
China ? 

Many parents would doubtless be glad if there could be a 
school at each mission station, but that is, of course, impossible. 
In any city where there is a considerable number of foreign children 
it is a comparatively simple and inexpensive mattfer to maintain a 
grade school for day pupils. It is when a high school education 
must be provided, or when bos|.rding pupils must be eared for, that 
the process becomes complicated and exp^nsiye; The number of 
schools of this type must be limited. 

521. .Th& problem of union schools, in which the missions 
might unite, is complicated by the different etand9,rds for admission 
to English and. American universities. In the grades there is no 
serious difficulty in providing for British and American children 
together, but when it comes to the higher work it has, in many 
eases, been found advisable to maintain separate schools for the two 
nationalities, In some schools, on the other hand, the difficulties 
have been successfully met. This problem ought to be studied with 
a view to its ultimate solution. ; : 

522. At present theye are boarding Bchoal3 of the higher grade 
for English children 9,t Weihaiwei, Shanghai, Hongkong, and 
Chefop. The school at Ghefoo provides for all the children of the 
China Inl^d Mission from all parts of the country. These four 
schpols are probably all that need to he maintained,, in view of the 
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fact that English missionaries prefer as a rule to send their children 
home, at a somewhat early age. 

523. For the American children there are two schools at 
Peking, one at Shanghai, and one at Kuling. Canton Christian 
College is maintaining a school for all western children, and the 
Canadian Methodist Mission is conducting a similar school at 
Chengtu. There has been a demand that the number of these 
schools should be considerably increased. We are convinced, 
however, that this number is quite as large as the missions and 
Boards are justified in conducting. To run a standard school such, 
as the children of the missionaries are entitled to have is expensive. 
It is difficult both to finance and to staff it properly. 

It is unfortunate that it seems to be necessary to maintain two 
schools at Peking. One is located in the city and is patronized by 
missionaries and others who prefer to have their children in the 
home during this period. The other school is located at Tunghsien, 
some thirteen miles from the city in the compound of the American 
Board . This is largely a boarding school and serves the missionaries 
who have a strong and justifiable preference that, during this period, 
their children should not live in the heart of a city like Peking. 
This is a school of high standard and is serving its purpose well. 
Varying conditions apparently make the maintenance of both 
schools necessary, though in the interests of economy and efficiency 
it would be much better if they could be united. 

524. At Kuling there is a school which serves the missions 
of Central China. This is an ideal location. The climate is 
excellent, the surroundings are good, and Kuling has the distinct 
advantage of being the summer home of large numbers of mis- 
aio'naries, who are able to visualize, for the othet months of the 
year, the life and activities of their children. This is an item of 
no small value in the life of the missionary. The school has been 
developed and is now largely supported by the American Episcopal 
and the Northern Presbyterian Boards. Since it serves a much 
wider constituency than the children of the missionaries of these 
two Boards, it should have the support of other Boards at work in 
Central China. 

525. The school for West China is located at Chengtu, the 
center of the work of that part of the country.- The lack of steam 
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communication means long traveling for many children,:. but fnucll 
less than if they had to go down to Central China. This school was 
established., and is maintained, by the Canadian Methodists. They 
have rendered a) great service to their iellow missionaries, .The 
missions are growing so large, however, that the qiiestion miist soon 
be faced whether Bew schools shall be opened by other missions iii 
West China, or whether the missions shall Unite in enlarging and 
supporting the present school. There may be room for difference 
of opinion on this point, but there is every advantage in union, in 
the higli school at least. One large school, well housed and 
properly staffed, will be vastly better than several . schools of 
necessarily lower standards. We recommend that the other Boards 
working in the province of Szechwan join forces with the Canadian 
Bbard in strengthening this school. Until railways link up Yiinnan 
and . Kweichow with Szechwan , this school cannot serve these 
provinces., . and children must be taught locally or sent to the coast. 
526. The largest school in China is located at Shanghai. This 
school has a strong staff, and it is under cornpetent management: 
At present it is poorly housed, but a splendid, tract of land has been 
secured, money has been raised, and a fine set of buildings is about 
to.be erected. When this plant is ready this will be a. most 
attractive school for the children of missionaries. The new location 
is far enougH away from the heart of the city to assure to children 
the protection from the temptations of a large city, which has beeii 
one of the objections of many parents to the school as at.priesent 
housed, ' 

■ This is a -school not only for the children of missionaries, but 
forthe children of other Americans resident in East China. This 
is a distinct advantage, as the larger patronage assures a better 
school. The school will be largely self-supporting, but will continue 
to need some help from the Boards. The present policy of two rates 
of tuition, one for the children of business men and another for the 
children of missionaries, is a most unfortunate one and ought not 
to be continued. Jt puts the children of Jhe missionary at a distinct 
advantage. In order that this inequality may be obviated, an 
adequate endowment should be secured, or the Mission Boards 
should provide scholarships which may be applicable to .the charges 
pf the missionary children. • • 
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527. Wherever possible, the missionaries and other resident 
foreigners should cooperate in the maintenance of one school. This 
works for democracy among the children, for a higher standard of 
school, and helps to bridge that most unfortunate gap which so 
frequently exists between the missionaries and other resident 
foreigners. ' ' i. 'i! 

We urge that the Boards continue, or increase, their assistance 
in every case in which this is necessary to maintain schools of the 
highest standard, that these: children of the missions may be the 
better trained and the better prepared to 'return without delay to 
the fields of their parents. 



PART IV 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION 

CHAPTER I 

THE PREPAPvATION OF THE MISSIONARY FOR 
EDUCATIONAL WORK 

I. The Present Sitdation 

528. The China National Conference of missionaries and 
Chinese Christian leaders held in 1913, declared: "We firmly 
believe that evangelistic and educational work are both included in 
our Great Commission, and that the success of evangelistic ^vorlc 
largely depends on the efficiency of educational work." 

If this conviction is well founded, and we believe that it is, 
there are few subjects of more importance than the preparation of 
the missionaries to whom the task of Christian education in China 
is entrusted. The efficiency of educational work depends to a large 
degree upon the efficiency of the educational workers. Education 
is a science and only those who have mastered it are able, through 
it, to render the largest service. 

529. It is only recently, however, that the Mission Boards 
have begun to appreciate the importance of requiring special train- 
ing on the part of those who are to be entrusted with their largest 
enterprises in the Orient. Almost all male candidates are put 
through the same mill of theological education, and then are sent 
out to conduct great educational institutions. The Edinburgh 
Missionary Conference, in 1910, made an emphatic pronouncement 
upon this subject: "In view of the necessity of maintaining a high 
standard of efficiency in all mission educational work, and of the 
held needed by native teachers and students in the art of teaching, 
the Commission would urge upon all home Boards and Societies the 
importance of a sound educational training for all missionaries sent 
out from homelands to supervise or take part in such work." 

V 284 ) 
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The fiituation has changed somewhat for the better since the 
Edmburgh Conference. Nevertheless, we have found,' as did the 
recent Commisai^m to India, that nearly d.11 educational work is still, 
entrusted to men who have had only a theological education. The 
Commiasion. visited one large missioa which is conducting over one 
hundred and filty schools, primajry, secoadary, and theological, and 
fo'und only one man who had had, any training in the science of, 
education: he, has been on the field less than a year, and is 
teaching in a middle school. We found another man, trained and 
sent to the field as a teacher of systematic theology,, but placed by 
hia bishop as superintendent of a system of primary schools,, a task 
for which, by his own complaint, he had no preparation or liking. 
Some Boards have made much more decided progress than have 
others. Their example is worthy of imitation. 

530. The Boards are not entirely to blame in this matter for, 
as in> the case cited above, the missions j often because they are hard 
pressed, transfer men from tasks for which they were trained to 
tasks for which they have no preparation > This has happened most 
freguetntly in the field of education. 

The process is too expensive to be continued. The churches at 
home have. made, and are making, investments of millions of dollars 
in the educaticinal. plants and budgets of China, and to entrust these, 
great undertakings to. men utterly unprepared for their tasks cannot 
be legarded as conservation of men or of money.. 

531. The missionaries themselves recognize the seriousness of, 
the situation, and have been calliBg loudly for men trained for 
definite tasks. They are asking, that those who are sent oat as their 
colleagues shall jmave a better preparation for their special tasks 

.than th«y themselves received. As the American Board of 
Missionary Preparation has pointed out: "There ia a generaJly 
increasing recognition that, while there must be some aU-round men 
who can bes moved abo4at lree}y, those who have had training for 
special poaitipns are more needed than ever before, and should be 
kept in them as long as possible." 

532. Despite the discouraging progress which government 
edBcatioa has made ia some direetioxis, it cannot be denied that 
educational leadeiBhip is passing into the hands of the Chinese. 
The testing time for our schools ia already here. Young Chinese 
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men and women are constantly-coiming back irom- England and 
AMeriCa,' Many of them have 'the. highest technical training in 
educatibn. They know what education is and 'they kno.w'how to 
test educational standards and methods.. Many of-tbeni are our 
friends and' will be sympathetic* Others will ■ be critical. ' But,' 
whether their attitude be friendly, or critical, the testing is sure to 
come;^ In fact our schodlsv^aie-alreadj^ in -the crucible*. ^ We can 
have little hope that they will be ablie to stand this test unless the 
missionaries in them^arenien ahd%omfen whose iability and train- 
ing ire ecfual to ,that of the Chinese. For the sake, therefore, of our 
whole work we should 'bring to Gliina.ias our educational represent- 
atives, the best trained men^ahd wflim'eri. > . J . . t ■, , ' . 

II, I, .RK001^MB?iri)ATipNS ■■,... . , , ' , 

The whole subjebt of' m!issiona:ry "preparation is being' studied 
constantly- in Enjgland 'and' A'in^riciai'bjr groups -bi '■ men' and-' womein 
who iare thoroughly fconvel-sant with the' situation'. These iBoards of 
Missionary Preparation have givfeiispecSail 'attention to the training 
of the educational missionary. We dd- hot Uieed, therefore,, to 
discuss this matter at length, -but we offer. th'e'follbwing Suggestions. 

533. The most impoirtiftilit element' -in^ the prepiftrdtion of the 
educational' niisgicjfiai^y'is- fiis spiritual eofUipmeht. ' We declare this 
uneqtiivbcaliy, and without hesitatioinii The fact that he is to be a' 
school-teacher rather thata ■ a' preacher 'does not' in the- slightest 
degree' lessen the importance' oi -his being a spiritually ^ininded 
manl it iS as important fot th« 'educator as.fot the 'Evangelist that 
he haVO' the' mind of Christ, ahid^ that his' whole ehai'acter reflect the 
spirit of his;G*eat' Tfeacher* Heis to deal withcyouing' plastic minds,' 
and unless he is himself a true Christian^he will have' little success , 
in leading th6 'children undet His care into the tutorship \of Christ." 
We place'thelifst'enlpibksig'iher'e.'' '!■'■. ,'i-i'.' i' -U.^^: ■ ■ ■■ - . ' ."' 

■53^^4.'- Tlie Candidate foE ediidcation'al 'Serviee' sbomldvisofaraB 
possible;' be ' selected' foT 'a"deifi»ite' piece of worki'that- he! may 
prepare himself adequately for the' task which lie- is to' undertake.' 
Thepolicyiflf sending out a groufpi.of promising Jyodng: people '.to be 
allocatediwherivifer the nlissioni may happen to wiahi ta ;^lace' them' 
atthe time of their^arrivaliJiasaaibveiaive to thebestLintetestsittf the- 
mission; 'Such a policy give8ithem'iio.Joi)portunit5rtiDflpl9t4alizei noi;' 
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to bring to their work the skill which it deserves. We realise that 
exigencies are constantly recurring on the mission field,' but w6 
believe that with proper foresight on the part of the candidate 
departments, it should be possible for most of thei candidates to 
know, in advance, what their work, is to be, arid- td< .prepare 
definitely for that. work. . ■ ; -. '■(':' 

635. In selecting candidates for educational work the Boards 
should make careful inviestigation of' the candidate's educa'tional 
baekgrourid, including his own education and his experience in 
educational work. The application blank should include a ques- 
tionnaire which reveals these, facts. When the candidates nd'ake 
apt)lieation early in their education, the Boardk should advise With 
them as, to the institutions which they are to attend, in . order -tbat 
they may be assured that their futuremissionaries will have a good 
education. It is not possible to secure a thorough education in lall 
schools»and the Boards have a responsibility to thems'elves,' to the 
work, and to the .candidates,, to see that they are trained in strong 
institutions. :.,- . . ' •, ,■ 

• 536.. The qualification's for educational missionaries should be 
passed upon by a, committee of educational experts. The ordinary 
Board member is. not prepared to determine these questions.. Every 
Board, should have men and women at its command whose judgtnent 
in such matters will be valuable and decisive. Whenever possible, 
foil information regarding a candidate should be sent forward to the 
field before his appointment that th©i authorities of the school to 
which he is to be assigned may advise upon his fitness for thextask.. 
' 5&7. We desire to lay emphasis ' upon a fact of which ' the 
Boards are quite as well aware as we, yet which they are somietimes 
tempted to forget, namely that the qualifications for educational 
workers in China must be quite as high as for workers in the same 
grades at home. There may be some fields where missionaries of a 
less high standard may still be able~to render a most valuable -service . 
But this is not true in China, As we have already poihted'oub, the 
edu6atorin;China will, have to match hitaself witli-mindsaskeen 
a^d^as welb trained as are td be found anywhere in the worldi 
Only the strongest men and women will stalnd the test. Moileover, 
majsty of thes4 ieducational positions, like similar positions afe i }%me, 
mufet he filled, by apeeialists who have had adequate ekpeWence. 
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Mission Boards do not always remember that, if we are to remain 
in the field at all, we must give an education fully equal to the best 
at home» 

All educational candidates should be graduates of good colleges, 
or at least of first-class normal schools, depending upon the type of 
work to which they are to be assigned. Missionaries of less educa- 
tion cannot stand the test. It would be well if many educational 
missionaries could add to a regular college course a professional 
training in education, acquired in full or in part before the first term 
of service. In addition to this professional tr&,ining, at least one 
year of successful experience of. teaching at home would be a distinct 
advantage. It would be well if many of these candidates, especially 
the women, could have this experience in boarding schools, as the 
institutions to which they are assigned will usually be of this 
type. 

538. We are aware of the difficulties which the Boards meet 
in finding young men and women who measure up to these standards 
and ideals. We desire to suggest that the Boards might find it to 
their advantage to consult frequently the appointment bureaus of 
the good colleges. One of the most fruitful fields, which is seldom 
searched^ is that of the junior staff of the college faculties and the 
staff of the standard high school . Here are many promising young 
people, who have already been tried out, and who could not fail to 
respond to the challenge of a task for which they were already 
prepared. We hope that more and more the Boards will pursue the 
policy of going after the men and women whom they want, rather 
than simply choosing from among the people who apply. We 
believe in the missionary call, but many of our best young people 
would hear it if a specific piece of work for which they were, 
qualified was presented to them. 

539. It has been a time-honored policy to regard all' appoint- 
ments to the mission fijeld as appointments for life; but in recent 
years some of the Boards have been sending out a few short-term 
people to teach Eiiglish in the higher schools. The success of this 
innovation suggests the desirability of making ai further change an 
the policy of appointments, : / 

The appointees for educational work riiay be divided into louir 
possible classes. (1) There will be a demand in a limited number 
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of iristitutionsj* principally nllddle schools, ibt young men and 
•«V*6nlen, recent gi-adtiateS of collegej to come to Ghind, as teachers of 
Brt'g'l'is'h 'for short terms of sbrvibe, from three to five years/ A 
pfbfefesiohal training will not be necessary to success bat' would be- 
dedil'abl^. ' THfl contribution Of these people will not be primarily 
to th^ scholarship of the institution, but in their contacts with" 
stiidents in social, athletic, and other activitiesi (2) There will be 
an increasing' demand for specialists in certain lines, mature men 
and women, who have already made their reputation; and who will 
come to the field for limited oi: extended periods of service, to take 
charge of particular pieces Of work. As a rulej such persons ^ill 
riot be expected to acquire the language. Neither of these two 
groups will make up any appreciable percentage of the total nUmbet 
of Appointees. The majority will be in the two following classes. 
(3) There is an opportunity, constantly enlarging) for young meii ■ 
and women who have already taken their professional training and. 
demonstrated their ability, who will accept permanent appointments 
on the college staffs in Ohina. Some of these will have taken this; 
course in preparation for missionary work, but, as we have indicated 
in the previous section, many of them are in college or high schooL 
faculties, with no thought of missionary service, but capable of' 
having their interest aroused. (4) The largest number, willi. how- 
ever, consist of young people selected from among college students. 
or those who haveijust finished their college courses. It is concern^ 
ing these that we wish to suggest a new policy of appointment. 
We recommend that, the appointment of many of these as educa-' 
tional missionaries be provisional for a period of four years. They 
will come to the field with the clear understanding that their 
permanent appointment is condilionui upon their giving suflScient 
evidence, during this first period^ that they are qualified for the 
Special work for which they are sent. 

This would enable the B lards to avail themselves 6f some of 
our choicest young people who desire to enter the missionary work 
but who, because of their ignorance of the whole undertaking, 
he.-itate to volunteer for life without more information. Under this 
arrangement these appointees could sail upon graduation from 
college, or after taking a part of the (post>gradu ale work, postponing 
Us completion until'their first furlough* 
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The first two years of this trial period would be given to the. 
acquiring of the language. The third year should be given to 
teaching iu some one of the stronger institutions under the personal 
supervision of a thoroughly trained man. The fourth year could be 
devoted to more independent work. If, after a period of four years, 
the candidate has proved his fitness for this special work, he should 
be sent home to complete his (post) graduate work and fit himself 
for a life of service on the field. 

The adoption of this policy would save many a tragedy. It 
would demonstrate the ability of the candidate to acquire the 
language, and would prove his adaptability to life in the Orient. 
It would introduce him to educational work under auspices most 
likely to assure his success. 

This does not mean that the Boards would send out adventurers, 
nor make these provisional appointments any less carefully than; 
they now make the permanent appointments. We believe that 
such a policy, while it might seem to be revolutionary, would add 
greatly to the efficiency of the educational staffs. In the early days 
there were many reasons for the present policy, which do not now 
obtain. The new conditions make possible a new policy which the 
Commission desires to commend. 

540. There is a growing tendency among educational, as well 
as other missionaries, to devote the furlough periods to (post) 
graduate work in the best universities. This is a tendency which 
the Boards should encourage in every possible way. It must not be 
forgotten that the first concern of the missionary on furlough is the ' 
building up of his health and strength when these are below par. 
But this usually requires only a short portion of the period. It is 
the remainder which should be devoted to study. Scholarships 
should be arranged and extra allowances provided, when neces- 
sary, to enable the returned missionary to pursue this work at 
the most desirable point. The educational missionary should be 
as free as possible from deputation or field work. The churches 
ought not to require that the Boards demand more than a small 
portion of the valuable time of the missionary for interesting them 
in his work. Missionaries have a valuable service to render in, 
acquainting the church at home with the situation abroad, but, 
as a usual thing the time of the missionary will be much more 
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profitably spent in preparing himself for a larger service on hi^ own 
field,, than in deputation work* , ■,, 

541. There has been endless argument on the question whether 
every missionary should have a theological education. In our judg- 
ment it' is a mistake to require this of every missionary. The typical 
theological course will have little value in fitting him for an educa- 
tional career. The candidate for educational work ought to spend 
those precious years in securing a training that will prepare directly 
for this task. On the other hand, we wish to point out that every 
missionary ought to have a knowledge of the vital elements of Chris- 
tianity, He does not need to be a specialist in Biblical exegesis, 
but he does need to be thoroughly acquainted with the message of the 
Scriptures. The knowledge which he acquired in the conventional 
Sunday School will scarcely stand him in stead on the iaission field. 

Further than this, the missionary needs to be acquainted with 
the philosophy of Christianity. He is going out to propagate a 
faith which is new to tlie people to whom he goes. He must know 
jt) himself. He will face brilliant young people who are reading 
p:nd thinking on all the modem problems of religion, and he must 
be prepared to be their guide. For this reason we believe, that it i$ 
to the distinct advantage of every, educational missionary to have 
one year of carefully selected studies that will give him a grip on 
these subjects. If the work is properly mapped out, one year 
ought to suffice to give him the background which he needs, He 
may be a.ble by a wise selection of his school to secure at the same 
time both his educational training, and such acquaintance with the 
Christian message. : 

542. A new policy in regard to the appointment of educational 
missionaries will, we believe, add greatly to the efiBpiency of our 
union schools in China. It is often necessary now, when a position 
in ope of these schools becomes vacant^ to apply to the mission 
whose turn it is to furnish another teacher,, to supply this need. 
The mission is forced to select the man who is available, often 
.without serious regard to his fitness for the task. That there are 
not more misfits is high, testimony to the character pf the men and 
vtiomen 'jjrho are on the field. The union institution is still top 
frequently farced to accept the appointee of the mission whether 
he is qualified: pr not , . 
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We believe that thiis policy isKould give way to another, 
whereby the cooperating missions will make grants of moiley to 
the union schools which they are supporting and leave- the re- 
sponsibility of selecting the teachers and determining the salaries 
to the authorities of the schdols. This will leave the- schools free 
to search for the men and women whom they need. The policy 
now in vogui^ has little to defend it. So long, h6wever, as it is 
continued the qualifications of the person needed should be clearly 
stated from the field, as fixed in the by-laws of the. institution, and 
they should be kept in mind by the appointing powers at home. 

543J A most important forward' step in the preparation bf 
the educational, as well as all other missionaries, has been taken 
by the development of the union language schools at such points 
as Peking and Nanking. The old-style method of acquiring the 
language by which each missionary was assigned to some Chinese 
scholat with whom he lived continuously fol" two yfears Or more has 
given way- to the more scientific methods worked out in these 
language schools. The gains have been beyond all measure. Not 
only is much time saved for the young missionary, but his work 
is done in the Companionship of a large group of others who are 
putsuirig the same task, and in surroundings which make his 
introduction to a foreign land easy and comfortable. In the schools 
which we visited w.e found the highest pedagogical methods in u^'S, 
and the classes were being carried forward in the most approved 
manner. The students were eager and enthusiastic abotit their 
work. We have seldom seen class work of a higher grade than that 
conducted by the Chinese head teachers. 

Experience has already demonstrated that these-schools should 
not be merely for the studying of the language. This will Always 
be their main function, but the curriculum should be so extended 
as to enable the yoUtag missionary to become acquainted with tbe 
history, the social conditions, the Wligious life, and thS- preseiit 
intellectual tendencies 'of the t)ebple to whohi he is t(J minister* 
Rifehtly conducted, the l&hguage school Can be of inestimable Value 
in; ^teparing the missionary toi his ta,9k. Such schools as th^ese 
should have the heaHy and enthusiastic support of the Boards ait 
hiJine. ' They should have adequate equipment in sehodl buildings, 
apartments, and dormitories, and they should have the best staffs oiC 
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CSiinese teachers which can be gathered. They are among the best 
investments which the missions can make. There shoulcl be an 
adequate, number of these schools to meet the demands of the 
¥arious great sections of China. 

.544. There is one important matter not directly rejated to the 
preparation of the educational missionary, but clearly related to 
his enlistment, which should have much more attention by the 
Boards. This is the provision made for ,the missionary after the 
completion of his service. If the efficiency of educational . work is 
to be maintained, there will be a limit to the length of time which 
the educational missionary can serve. The present, life tenure is 
pot compatibje with the best results. This means that the Boards 
must make adequate provision for the educational missionary when 
his period. pf service. terminates. This is a serious matter and 
ought to have the .careful attention of. the Boards. Adequate 
provisioji in this direction would materially assist. the. Boards, in 
finding the right candidates for educational missions. . 

645. In setting forth these suggestions for. strengthening our 
force of educational, missionaries, the Commission desirea to bear 
testimony to the splendid' work which these men and women, many 
of them without specific training for their tasks, are doing. We 
have been constantly impressed by the value of their service. We 
make these suggestions only in the hope that greater thought and 
ciare may assure an even higher grade of work in the testing days 
of Christian edneational work which are just ahead in China. 

CHAPTER II 

INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION IN CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 

; 546. In ; Part II of this Report we have discussed some of 
the general .principles, which must govern the undertaking of 
education under Christian auspices in a land like China, In 
digcussing the relations of various nationalities engaged in this 
task, we desije, to recall attention to three principles which we 
have laid down. ., . ' 

a. ; TJhe final Igoal of our effort ■ is the creation of a system of 
Christian education which shall be under the control of the 
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Christian church in China, an organization which shall be genuinely 
national. ' • 

h. All Mission Boards' now maintaining schools in China 
must make it perfectly clear that this is ' the ultimate purpose of 
their work. This will be revealed not only in the forni of organiza- 
tion adopted but in the spirit animating the missionaries. 
' c. It is essential that ■ all suspicion be dispelled that' the 
mission schools exist with any purpose to foster the commercial oir 
political interests of any particular foreign countries. Nothing 
could be more fatal to the cause of Christian education in China 
than the existence of such a suspicion. This point is of special 
importance now in view of the increase of national trade rivalries, 
and of the tendency to use education as a means of propaganda; 

547. The relations of the various nationalities in China to 
each other must be determined by the principles stated above, 
governing the relations of them all to the Chinese. The fundamental 
question is, what contribution each can make to the unified Chinese 
educational system which we hope to help create. 

The process of coordination will be slow, and for some time to 
come there will be a distinct place for educational institutions 
partly financed and controlled by the missions of western Europe 
and America, so long as these are considered as parts of the general 
system of Christian education in China, and are organized in 
relation thereto. The time has already come for the Mission Boards 
to give the main consideration to the relationship of their schools; in 
any particular region, to the whole scheme of Christian education 
in that region, rather than to others which these missions maintain 
in other regions. This implies a considerable re-orientation of 
policy on the part of many Boards. 

These schools will naturally express in their organization and 
management the educational ideals and methods of the countries to 
which the missions supporting them belong ; and in so far as these 
are contributions to the general stock on which the Chinese Christian 
church will ultimately draw, they will enrich the content of the 
educational system which will eventually be built up. 

548. This principle of cooperation is applicable to the relations 
of all hationalitieis conducting mission schools in China, but it is 
particularly important at; the present time to .find the rigiht 
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application of it to the relationship of American and British 
Schools. The difficulties of the present situation must be frankly 
faced. 

a. There are certain marked differences in educational 
methods and ideals^ British teachers taken as a whole, attach great 
importance to a system of tests and examinations applied at each 
stage from the primary school up to the university. They are 
willing to take the school record into account but are not disposed 
to admit anyone to a higher course, least of all to college,, without 
tested qualifications. They believe that; a graduation certificate or 
degree should represent a definite standard of attainment. American 
teachers, on the other hand, favor more elastic methods of 
admission to college and endorse the system, quite foreign to 
British ideas, of "accrediting" certain schools, that is, of allowing 
their graduates to enter college without special examination. 

British teachers again, believe in the gradual unfolding of the 
content of different subjects studied concurrently over a long term 
of years, whereas many American schools favor the "block" 
method, that is, the system by which subjects are studied more or 
less intensively for limited periods and are then considered as 
finished, so far as the students are concerned. There thus tends 
to be a marked divergence of view as to the character of the 
curriculum. 

There are also considerable differences between the average 
American and the average British standpoint in Chinese mission 
schools on the subject of student management and control and in 
the attitude towards games. 

The Commission does not seek to minimize the reality of these 
and other differences between the two systems, and realizes that 
the success of many union enterprises will largely depend on the 
willingness of each to learn from the other when the necessary 
■adjustments have to be made. What is essential is that the 
distinctive merita of both systems should become effective con- 
tributions to the Chinese system of Christian education: the British 
emphasis on thoroughness, on the value of general ideas, and in 
the development of individual personality; the American fertility 
of experimentation, breadth and elasticity of treatment, and power 
of group organization. 
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5 b. The differences are accentiiated by the "piuchi greater 
.financial resources, of the American mission schqolp. The Rritish 
schools have been greatly handicapped by lack of funds. ; This 
tends to make them reluctant to enter into union pchemeSj lest 
their contribution should be altogether submerged., 

A new factor has been recently introduced by the scheme of 
the British Chambers of Commerce for subsidizing recognized 
British secondary schools in China. Subject to their willingness 
to comply with certain, regulations as to their curriQuJum and 
standard, these schools are to receive grants-in-aid, primarily to 
.strengthen the British staff of each school. It is further con- 
templated that later on scholarships, tenable a,t Hongkong, or other 
British universities, will be established. It is expressly stated that 
the missionary character of these schools will remain entirely 
unaffected. The Commission, has carefully considered the bearing 
of this scheme on the prospects of Christian education in China 
,a,nd hag tried to estimate it in relation to the principles defined 
above. The conclusions to which it has come may be thus 
sta,ted. 

(1) Although anaong the inotives for the scheme, is pr.obably 
a desire on the part of the British Chambers of Commerce to- 
counterbalance to some extent the considerable influence which 
America is obtaining in China by means of her far-flung system of 
schools, an influence which inevitably reacts, favorably, on her 
commerce, the movenjent indicates a genuine desire to help China 
by means of education and a strong belief that Britian hag a distinct 
educational contribution to make. ,,,: •' . 

(2) Ina,smueh as the financial aid now offered can greatly 
strengthen the, British schpols and enable them to make a more 
effective contribution to the cause of Christian education in Clii,qa,i 
they are justified in accepting it on the express understanding 
(a) that they q.re not debarred thereby frpni entering into q, 
federation scheme with American schools leg,ding up to a. union 
university; (b) that they are left completely unfettered as, Jo their 
prganization, policy, and teachings Ijpth religiojig and se,culap. :, r. 

While the Comnjissionig pf theiopinion, that there, ig rppjn. at 
present for distinctively Anierican ^pd distinLtiysly British typel 
of education in China, it cannot too strongly "cprfi its .opovictiop 
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that these must not be allowed to harden into stereotyped and 
opposed systems incapable of assimilatioh, and that a policy should 
be formulated by which they will be gradually^ merged into a, 
composite system, neithei? American nor British, but Chinese, 
whiph will incorporate what is best in both Qi them. The Com- 
njission belle^y^s, thajt. t,his .merging process can be most ea,sily 
effected by the federation of American and British middle, schools 
within union university arjeas, so that while the individuality of the 
constituent schools is left iu tact, there may be a gradual interpene- 
tration of the two systems^ In the opinion of the Commission the 
federal scheme adopted in West China indicates the best solution of 
the problem. 

549, In ponnectinn with- the subject under discussion the 
Commission has < inevitably been led to consider the relationship 
of Hongkong University to the Christian system ^of schools and 
colleges. It fully recognizes the value of a university which offers 
a high type of western education to Chinese students in immediate 
proximity to their own country, and which can exercipe a con- 
siderable educational inftuence on China through its high standard 
of teaching and organization. On all grounds it welcomes the 
prospect of close a,nd friendly relations between this university 
and the Christian schools, and realizes that it can well meet the 
special needs of many graduates from these schools who can benefit 
from a distinctively western type of education. So conceived, 
it is complementary to and not coRipetitive with, the Christian 
colleges of China,. These exist to discharge functionjS which cannot 
be adequately performed and to satisfy needs which cannot be 
adequately met by any foreign university, however efficient. It is 
therefore assumed that the Christian middle schools, while taking 
full advantage of the opportunities which Hongkong offers for 
special students, will regard the Christian university of their own 
area as the normal objective of their college preparatory classes 
and as having the first claim on their loyalty. The Commission 
feels assured that ^neither the British missionary societies nor the 
authorities pf Hongkong university would favor any policy tending 
to detach British mission schools from a unified Chii?es,e system of 
Ofaristi?i.ij educa,tion ^4 to draw them into a separate Anglo-Chinese 
orbit. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE CONSERVATION OF CHRISTIAN PERSONALITIES 
IN THE CHURCH 

550. One of the most serious problems now facing the Chris- 
tian church in China is the conservation to the church of those 
members who have been won to Christianity in the process of 
education, or who having first been won have afterwards received 
a Christian education. The church in all lands suffers to some 
extent the loss of such people, but the matter is, we are led to 
believe, more serious in China than in most other countries, both 
in the sense that it occurs in a proportionately larger number of 
cases, and in that the church, being less thoroughly established 
than in countries where Christianity is older, can even less afford 
to lose these potentially more valuable members of the community. 

551. There is no doubt that a considerable proportion of 
Chinese students returning from colleges in America are finally lost 
to the church in China. In some cases this loss is due to the 
disillusionment of the Chinese Christian by his experiences in 
America and by the contrasts between the ideals of Christianity 
and some phases of occidental civilization. An industrial system 
founded on a fierce competition; an economic or political imperi- 
alism which does not hesitate to use threats of force to further its 
ambition; a racial prejudice which looks with ill-concealed 
arrogance on all races except the white; these too conspicuous 
features of American and European civilization can hardly fail to 
shock the Chinese student who goes abroad. Doubtless Christian 
teachers in China might do more than they are now daing to 
prepare the student departing from China for America or Europe 
for the inevitable shock which will come when he meets the more 
glaring faults of western civilization. But the more important 
method of combating the evil, short of a more thorough Chris- 
tianization of Christian lands, is a larger effort on the part of the 
British and American churches to bring the Chinese students into 
contact with the nobler aspects of the life of their countries. 

The loss of which we are speaking is not confined to the 
returned students, but is perhaps equally serious in respect to the 
students educated in China. The graduate even of the middle 
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school is dispdsed to complain that he does not get much from the 
preaehing of the average Chinese preacher. His complaint is 
against both the form and the content of the message; The former 
type of conventional appeal awakens little ot no response. But the 
character of Jesus almost uniformly wins both respect and affection. 
His teaching both as to personal morals and neighborly human 
relationships at once attracts attention and easily wins allegiance. 
The dynamic of Christianity, in the minds of the Chinese, seems 
to be allegiance to the Master, and His teaching gives power to 
overcome the base and poor in one's own nature. Such allegiance, 
also, gives a moving incentive to social service and to the humaniza- 
tion of economic and political relationships. 

552. Of this condition there are several recogized causes. . 

a. The church in China does not offer a program of attractive 
work to an active and alert layman of the younger geniEira:tion. 
The problem is a difl&cult one. The churches in China are now iii 
the hands of the older laymen, so far as the laymen exercise 
control, the older laymen who bore the burden and the ' heat of the 
earlier day, a day of no small hardship, as witness the Boxer 
uprising. The control is conservative, and tends to alien£ife the 
active sympathy of the young -men educated in the schools. There 
are indeed compensatory elements in the situation. S'dme of thei 
laymen find outlets for their Christian interest in other than 
ecclesiastical forms of Christian effort, as the Young Men's Christian 
Association and other such institutions. If the chuTch is inspiring 
men to work with these organizations it cannot be said to be failing 
in its duty to the community. Yet the situation can never be 
satisfactory when the church loses to itself the energy and initiative 
of the younger and educated laymen and the trained women who 
come from the Christian schools. 

b. Still another cause of defection is found in* the lack of a 
Christian public sentiment. The student, in allying himself with 
a Chinese church, does not have any large support in community 
sentiment. It will not be wise for us to complain that there are 
hot more members of heroic mould in the Chinese churches. The 
Boxer persecution showed the existence of an astonishingly large 
proportion of such heroes. If the support of public sentiment were 
withdrawn from the church at home we might be amazed; at the 
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large pumbar of members who -^yould- forthwith fall by the; way. 
The situation ia China makes a, strain upon the loyalty of phurgh 
members of which we pf the West kno^ nothing, ^o simple a 
matter as a young man's rSimoval. from- a place where he knows 
the church men^bers to one where he is a stranger may lead ^o 
his losing his grip on the; church. Marriage, too, into a circle 
indifferent to Christian interests often leads to the same result. 
It is hard for outsiders to realise the depth of spiritual and iporal 
force required definitely to ally one's self with a Christian churph 
in a non-Christian community. ■ • , 

c. Farther cause for loss which affects returned students and 
those who have received all their education, in China is the disparity 
between salaries paid foreign workers in China and those paid 
Chinese workers. While this loss primarily affect«, the staffs of 
our Christian schools it often results in a loss to the Christian 
church as such. It is just to say that when Chinese, raise objection 
to this disparity they sometimes overlook some important considera- 
tion- The foreign worker is subject to certain financial disadvan- 
tages in coming to China which the Chinese may not appreciate. 
But it is not just to find fault with the, Chinese worker for adqptjng 
a higher standard of living than that, to which he was accustomed 
before he was educated. He could hardly have been truly educated 
without some such resulting elevation of standard. Nor can he be 
justly criticized for accepting a remunerative position outside church 
institutions, especially when this offers not only larger income but 
excellent opportunity of service to his country, and th,e church. 
There, should be a revision of salary scales which wijl go as far as 
possible toward putting the remuneration of foreign workers and 
Chinese workers on an equitable basisj due account being taken of 
the difference in circumstances and standards of living. 

553. Thgse conditions, serious as they are, have in them an 
element of encouragement. They are themselves the result of a 
rising standard of intelligence in the church, due partly to the edu- 
cation of the children of the church and partly to the acquisition 
to Christianity of large numbers of young people during their 
student days. Yet the conditions call for serious thought and 
powerfully reinforce the argument presented in a previous chapter 
for a ministry with a much higher standard of education. Only by 
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isuch A'rainistry Vian the educated and therefore especially valuable 
eldihMnts iii the Christian communitjl' b6 tiffectively cbnserv6cl to th'6 
Bervic'^ of Christianity. I^fehdlng th6 developrtient of siach ia 
ministry we urge the church eVery wher6 to employ iall practicable 
method^ JEol* holding thei edu&kted nlenibers in close delation to itseli. 
Thd m6te riotiffcation to a churdh that a member of anothei* chuteh 
is comitig within the ra!nge of Its ministry would be of help. Yortngeir 
members df the chiirCh ar6 most likely to be aiddd through persohal 
contacts. In theological And practical perplexities the friendships 
foi-med within the Christian grouii are the most powerful tafctots 
in holding the ti:6'6bled life steady. 

While we 'recognize the priine Vesponsibilitjr^ bf the bhurch 
ill China to exert 'its utmost effort to pi'esent a program which 
will hbld the interest of its young people, we desire to express to 
the Christian student body our strong hope that they will give 
their fullest allegiance and support to the church in this transition 
period. In all lands the 6hurch haS beeil made by its laymen quite 
as ihuch as by its irjinisters. If the church in Chind attains the 
strength and dignity Which it oUght, it will- be only aJa groups of 
strong men and womeii, such as large bodies of Chtistiaii stndeiitSi 
give it their loyal and whole-hearted stippott. With the StudeitSi 
those trained both at home and abroad, rests largely the destiny 
of the Christian church in their land. "The most powerful fsictor 
in making western lands as Christian as they are, has beeil- the 
Christiarl church. China needs such a church in this day. Even 
therefore if the churOh of the present does not minister to them 
to the degree which they desire, yet foi?the sake of the China of Ib- 
mbrtow, We believe that the Christian students and those Who haVe 
had the privileges of a higher education should give to the chulffch 
in their land the whole-hearted devotion Which it bo much hiseds. 

CHAPTER iV 

, ' KESEARCH AS A FACTOR IN EDUCATION 

554. Meaning and importance. The connotation of the 
word "research'* vaties Widely. B is sometimes used in a very 
festricited and technical sense. But, as here employed, it is taken 
fd-doVer all forms of inv«stigatidn Which result in the widehiiig of 
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the field o{ knowledge and ideas, whether philosophical, compar- 
ative, statistical, of experimental in character. From this point 
of view the re-intefpretation of well-established data, resulting in 
a fresh and^ fruitful presentation of subiect-rmatter, may be ^s. 
useful as the discovery of new data. Or a careful translation of a 
valuable foreign book may represent an important contribution to 
the knowledge of the Chinese. In China there is an unlimited 
field for research of all kinds, and perhaps nowhere is the need 
for it more urgent. It is vital in order to illumine the path which 
every progressive movement ought to follow, whether it be scientific 
agriculture, social reconstruction, or the teaching of special subjects; 
The Christian System of education can hope, to undertake only 
a limited amount of the more technical and expensive kinds of 
research, but it is essential to its own progress that it should be 
imbued with the spirit of investigation and that its activities 
should not be confined to teaching and administration. This i^ 
especially true of the senior colleges, which will naturally initiate 
and direct the rauin lines of research. It may be said that every 
teaching department of a senior college should undertake some 
piece of investigation, however small, and that all members of the 
staff capable of this kind of work should have the time and oppor- 
tunity to undertake it. Some at least of the more promising 
students in these departments should be trailed to undertake 
independent work and encouraged in every possible way to follow 
it up after graduation. Few needs have a higher claim on what' 
ever new funds may become available for , the cause of Christian , 
education in China than the institution of (pnst)graduate fellow- 
ships. Some of these should be tenable abroad; but China itself 
should be increasingly regarded as the main field ,for .most kind? 
of (post) graduate research. 

In coming years an increasing number of missionary educators 
should be encouraged to work for their (post) graduate degrees 
in China rather than in America or Europe. The provision of 
facilities for this purpose is certain in the end to prove a good 
investment for the entire educational, system, since all experience 
shows that' research tends in the long run to pay for itself. ;. 

555. Objectives. It is, hardly open to. question that in an 
avowedly ChrMtian systeipQ pf education thqscj ^tjbjects whic^ have 
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the most direct bearing on the working out and application of the 
Christian message should have the first claim on whatever resources, 
may be available for equipping high-:grade institutions with special 
research funds. On this principle the Commission is of the opinion 
that provision should be made for research in the following subjects : 
religion, education, medicine, the social sciences, and agriculture. 
In the case of two of these — education and the social sciences— ro, 
such provision has yet been made, and the<Coinmission attaches 
great importance to its recommendation for the establishment as 
early as practicable of an Institute of Educational Research and an 
Institute of Economic and Social Research, Concentration on th^ 
highest type of theological studies, which is recommended elsewhere, 
should facilitate research in theology and comparative religions. 

The foregoing statement of poUcy dpes not imply that there is 
no place within the Christian system of education for the endowinent 
of research in subjects other than those named, e. g., industrial 
chemistry, but only that they have not the sajne claims on funds 
definitely allocated to promote the special objects for which that 
system exists. The needs of applied science, engineering, and 
kindred subjects should in time be met by donors who, while in 
general sympathy with Christian education, are more particularly 
interested in, the development of these subjects. 

556, ' Organisation. Although research of the njore technical 
kind will naturally be associated with special institutes and with 
the senior colleges, much useful work, involving comparatively 
little expense, can be accomplished throughout; almost the whole 
educational system, given the necessary organization and the spirit 
of cooperation, This is particularly the case in, China where the 
solution of many problems depends on the systematic collection 
of data. Throughout its report the Commission is emphasizing the 
point that the schools of all grades and the colleges in a given area 
should form a closely-linked system and that eacli individual 
institution should contribute to the strength of the whole. This 
unity of purpose can find no better or more useful expression than 
in the organized collection, sifting, and interpretation of data. A 
single ^lustration may be given. A great need in China i^ accurate 
climatic knowledge and particularly, precise information as to the 
distribution and seasonal fall of rain, including the liability to 
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variation in both Seasonal and total annual fall. The utility of 
data bf this kind to agriculture, and especially in areas: liable to 
famine, is recognized to be enormous. Failing a hi^hly-orgnnized 
and cbstly meteorological department, such as has pi'o'dueed the' 
invaluable "Atlas of Indian Meteorology," the collection' of data 
must depend on a number of voluntary workers. To equip the 
middle and highei* primary schools throughout a given' proVinee or 
higher educational area with simple meteorological instruments 
would cost comparatively little; the recording and understanding of 
the data so obtained would have considerable educational value. 
The department of physics or physical geography of the university 
or central college would be the natural clearing house of all this 
information, would sift and interpret the data and would ultimately 
be in a position to publish accurate climatic maps of the region and 
to work out their significance for agriculture. 

The same methods can be applied to many other aspects of the 
life of a region both physical and economic. The "Regional 
Survey Movement," as it is called, in France, England, and othei? 
countries, is proving at once of scientific and of educational value. 
It makes the interaction between a community and its physical 
environment a central study and emphasizes the point that with 
man's increasing control over natural forces all the elements in 
that environment can be made to serVe soci^il endsj Its "object is, 
therefore, to collect and coordinate all data bearing not only On the 
present conditions but also on the future possibilities of the region' 
under consideration. For this' purpose it seeks to organize different 
groups of workers, ea6h engaged in some particular local survey 
such as geological', climatic, vegetational, agricultural, industrial, or 
sociological, to keep them in constant touch with one another, and 
to coordinate the results obtained, so as to build up a synthetic 
view of the locality or neighborhood as of a whole made up of 
related partSi Connected surveys of this kind not only throw great 
light on each other but help to clear up problems which baffle more 
isolated investigations^ They bring together on a comm'on field Of 
ittquiry different groups of workers and foster in the coming 
generation an intense interest in their own neighborhood. The 
work eaft be spread over a number of years, can be begun on a tery 
hiimbie scale, and developed as circurastflnces permit. . 
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:'■ ^ ^ft?. The auggestion ia therefore made I that i as early, as 
practicable steps be taken to institute regional surveys of thisjkindj 
in.ej^ch oE the higher-educational areas for the whole or- part 0f the 
field served. : They should be under the general, dirfection of the 
o^ivtral college or group of colleges, but evieryn^fiEort shoji^ld bq mad^ 
to enlist the assistance of schqal-teaehersi BQASsionakriea, and of all 
©tbers Ciipable of giving help of any kind. It isalsopyeeiwinwtly 
the kind of enterprise in which cooperation iWith.igovermnept 
schools and colleges might be sought. ' , m .,, ; 

: ' ■ ■ ■)■ V i' I' ', I ' i 

CHAPTER V . . I 
'THE LANGUAGE PROBLEM IN iEDUqATlON 

It is not the purpose of; this chapter to discuss the whole 
question of the place of linguistic study in Chinese schools, but 
rather to consider to' what extent Chinese, especially the new 
national language, and to whiat extent English should hie made the 
Bohjects of- study and used as mediums of instruction. ' , 

358. The following are the chief elements of the problem. 

a. Christian educiition inChiha must for a somewhaJt indefinite 
period be organized and conducted largely by teachers from the 
West.. I ; 

h. There is widespiread desire oh the part of Chinese studente 
to learn English in view of its vocational value. This natural desire 
must be considered in its relation to the objectives of Christian 
education. 

c. Suitable text and refbrenoe Ijooks in Chinese, especially for 
college and vocational subjects, are not as yet available, and theif 
lack makes iiHtructionin Chinese exceedingly difficult. 

d. Tiiere is a greatdiversityof dialects in the spoken language, 
making it impossible for the people in one district to understand 
their fellow countrymen living only , a few miles distant. /On the 
otlierhiind, there is a remarkable interest manifesting itself on the 
part of progressive Chinese in the unification and nationalization 
of their language. , ji ' ; n 

659. The problem fan the missionary. That every educatbt 
ivho comes to China for life should learn to speajj Chinese will be 
regarded asaxioraatie, ibut/tlie 'Extent to which, he should use it in 
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teaching will doubtless vary greatly with .the locality and^fcyfpe of 
work. ..•.■■' i(t 

Every missionary faces the perplexing problem bow to acquire 
ah adequate knowledge of the language and fluency in its use. ' ilii 
the earlier stages of mission work a mastery of the language wjts 
thte sine qua non of all activity and even of existence in 'Chin^l 
There was also much more freedom fo'r studying and occasion fc* 
■practicing it. Despite the trained teachers, scientific methods 
and other facilities afforded by the excellent language schObls; 
which the majority of recent arrivals attend, there is reason to 
fear that in general their.attainmehts in speaking and especially 
in reading Chinese woujd not compare jtavorably with that of their 
predecessors. This relative deficiency in the case of younger 
liiissionary educators is perTiaps due chiefly to the pressure of 
multifarious duties and the demand for ' teaching or leaching :in 
English. Christian schools have been built upo-n so widespread 
and unrelated a basis, and have so frequently yielded to the in^- 
sistent urge for enlargement; that, with constant losses and 
disappointments as concerns available teachers, all riew mission- 
aries are loaded up from the beginning with too many routine 
tasks. Mission work is becoming increasingly complex and entails 
many extraneous claims upon everyone. Slow progress in securiia^ 
■the cooperation of qualified Chinese and in sharing rest)6nsibility 
with them results in the necessity of the. foreigner looking aftei' 
many absorbing details for. which his Chinese colleague should care. 
Except in primary schools, English is taught more or less, and the 
new missionary is the logical one to do this. Before long the 
igblden days for language study have slipped by; the relish for itvis 
lost; contentment with such knowledge as has been acquired 
Jbecomes habitual, the Chinese, with whom one has to do. daily, 
ehow no outward signs of disrespect; in short, there is no compelling 
incentive to the unremitting • study and resolute refusal to bfe 
diverted from it, which alone brings proficiency. This imperfect 
anastery of the language is th^ more to be regretted in educators 
because the mass of Chinese have no other means of appraising 
their scholarship. Recent developments are making ithejen,.espe- 
cmlly those in student circles, more intelligently critical. There kre 
alluring openiags lor iriendly contact with educated Chinese and 
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for thfe exei'tion of influence among them, sucH as have not existed 
in the past. Moat important of all, religious conversations, even 
with students who are fairly at home in English, are most effective 
in their mother tongue; But such conversations make heavy 
demands on the vocabulary and general linguistic powers of the 
foreign teacher. The same is equally true of all, public religious 
meetings for students and others. For the distinctive purpose oit 
Christian education, less extensive programs, allowing new teachers 
lopporturiity.for constant progress in language study and praetice, 
tyould perhaps accomplish much more. Apart from all other 
arguments in favor of fewer schools and greater concentration, the 
linguistic improvetnent which this ought to effiect among western 
teachers is a weighty consideration and calls for a change of policy. 

560. The problem of English. Chinese are eager to acquire 
Btigli^h for both commercial and cultural reasons. The knowledge 
of English increases one's earning capacity. ' It is also the medium 
for modern learning of all tyjies, and is the coveted evidence of 
up-to-date scholarship. Both of these are proper objectives of 
Christian education and enable missionaries to render a service for 
which they are naturally equipped.' The vocational aspects of the 
subject are discussed, elsewhere. (See Section 199.) As to the 
cultural values, the situation is somewhat analogous to that in 
England at the time of the Renaissance when the new learning was 
mediated through Greek and Latin, which continued to be the 
stimulus as well sis the method for gaining knowledge until the 
English had made of their native speech a vehicle adequate for 
all demands. 

If Macaulay's dictum is true elsewhere^ that no one under- 
-stands his own language until he knows ^t least one other, it is 
peculiarly true in China to-day, where the literary style is being 
radically changed under the influences of western culture. The 
■time will shrely come, and missionary education is hastening it, 
rwhen the' Chinese language will be able tb express, and Chinese 
scholars to furnish, all the ideas or information the nation will 
require. But, until then, at least, EnglislrwiU be, as the classics 
or modern European languages have been in England and America, 
(the sign of broad culture: and a mo^t useful; tool for acquicing anid 
limpartingiit.- •-•'■ ■ i j '.' '■' '"nr. i •: a: ■ 
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■From the standpoint (Of Christian education there a,re, however, 
two'inain objections to the emphasis on English. 

a. One is cultural. Either it is emphasized to the point of 
neglecting Chinese, or it is used as the medium of instruction fpr 
subjects in themselves too important to be allowed to suffer by 
forcing the student to give his thought largely to understanding the 
medium. On the whole, it would seem emphatically unwise to 
teach middle school subjects to any large extent in English; 
Whierever the six-year middle school course is adopted, daily study 
of English as a language throughout this period ought to give 
sufficient tnastery of the language either for general use or for 
entering college; this should obviate the necessity for beginning it in 
the primary school Or for Using it for language practice in Other 
middle school subjects. But college preparatory English, thus 
limited, must be. very thoroughly and scientifically taught. , Short- 
term teachers can be used less extensively on this program than 
where more subjects are taught in English, but they can render a 
mostuseful service in teaching it as, a subject. It should not be 
overlooked, however, that there are localities and types of Schools 
Where English need not be taught at all. 

b. The second objection is a .moral one. A student equipped 
with this increased earning capacity will- be tempted to enter 
commerciaLor other careers instead of some form of Christian or 
patriotic service. If, however, the spiritual life of the school is 
■what it should be, the student will carry the Christian spirit into 
any career he may select, whereas those who deliberately choose the 
callings involving greater sacrifice will do so with a strength Oit 

-conviction which should promise well for larger usefulness. 

The fact that the Christian colleges, virtually j without excep- 
tion, require a working knowledge of JLnglish and use it chiefly 
thj'oughout the course, would create the' presumption that this 
policy is necessary, or at least most advantageous. This idea is 
strengthened by the ' almost equal emphasis on English in 

igovernment schools of the same grade, and reenforced by the lack 
of suitable textbooks in Chinese and the wide range of reference 

..reading made possible through English. There is,; besides, the 
practical consideration that Christian colleges are largely staffed by 
western teachers and that the teaching of scientific,, literary, , or 
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technical subjects of this grade is not easy for any foreigner through 
a language acquired as an adult, especially if he has not achieved 
sufficient skill for such specialized use. That colleges in China of 
all types will eventually cottie to use the language of the country 
is dot to be doubted; it is indeed highly desirable that this should 
come to pass as rapidly as possible. The only questions are how 
Christian educators can most effectively contribute to this end, and 
how in the' meantime they can best carry on their instructioni > 
The ideal would seem to be a bi-lingual entrance requirement'ifoor 
the present suffioie-ntly high both in Chinese and' in. English,' and 
an elastic bi-lingual system in college ^laisses' by which each teacher 
would feel iree to use either language. Thus, the leottires could be 
in Chinese with text and reference books in English. Or, the 
teacher and his students might make English the basis ©I instruction 
while* falling into the use of Chinese when convenient. Or, the 
process 'might be reversed by talking in Chinese but employing 
English technical terms. The flexible system would keep: students 
constantly close to their mother tofigtie, and give them a certain 
nimbleness or ease in passing from one speech to the other," while 
it would enable the Readier to use the medium which could better 
express his thought or make it olWarer to his students. But, this 
has in two respects important implications for college administra- 
tion. Foreign teatShe-fs, except in" the case of short-term people, 
special lecturers from abroad, must be perm^itted to sfeudy Chinese 
much more continuously and diligently than is now the rule, and: 
the number of westtern*tTaiiied Chinese should be steadily increased. 
Witb this latter deweil'opmient,the problem will largely solve itself. 
561. The problem of boiofcs. In higher education, and indeed 
to a considerable extent ia secondary or even primary schools, 
especially also in religious and vocational bourses, the lack of text 
and reference books is a Serious limitation. Although in the lower 
depa-'ftiisaents this is being rapidly ovetcome by such publications as 
the admirable aeries issued by the Commercial Press, yet much 
remains to be done. In college and professional subjects 'this is 
much more true. In all general courses, however, missionary, 
educators are in danget of failing to keep up with the activities of 
Chinese Tvho are pfodacing a wide range of educational literature. 
In the inain, this field will be more and more covered by them. 
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There remain the distinctively Christian boolssj and such technical 
volumes as probably would not otherwise ■ be provided in the. 
immediate future. Hitherto, missionaries have perforce done much 
translating or adapting of western ; textbooks, and have thu$, 
rendered a most useful service. To a very Unlived degree this must, 
continue. But, the creation of educational and Christian literature^ 
ought hereafter to be achieved by a much greater encouragement of: 
Chinese original effort than in the past. By discovering, training, 
inspiring, and otherwise assisting gifted yciung Chinese, missionaries 
will make a more fruitful contribution than by any. large measure.; 
of direct literary work in Chinese. It is the very- genius of 
Christianity, to generate life and help it to function. It prevents 
the foreign flavor, which Chinese jdetect. even when missionaries use. 
every effort to have their material put in propershape by Ohinese.-! 
writers. There is already ample evidence of the capacity of the 
Chinese; for such work and their eager interest in it. , Chinese; 
scholars have as one pf the finest elements in their heritage the 
instinct for literary work, and, when this is combined with modern 
training and sufficient freedom, the results ought to be creditable 
to the Christian educational enterprise^ But Chinese teachers, in . 
missiqn institutions have as yet, with rare exceptions, neither the 
equipment, the leisure, -nor the impulse for high-grade literary, 
production. Courses specifically, intended for training writers will 
have immense value. (See chstpter on the Education of Writersy 

Sections 498-500.) : , 

■562. The problem of a unified speech. China is divided, 
especially along the southern litoral, into numberless dialectic 
variations. There is also the separation between the written and 
spoken language. Public-spirited leaders realize the unifying value 
politically, and the aid to progress of every sort, of a standard 
colloquial which would not differ more in its spoken and its written- 
forms than does any modern European language. The promoters 
of the "literary revolution" have this as one of their chief objectives..' 
The new "national language" is being introduced very widely ini 
government and private schools. Christian education, can aid. 
greatly in this beneficial reform by requiring attention to this in aU. 
Chinese courses, and; by employing as extensively, Chinese teachers 
as possible,, who can speaTs the: standard pronuneiatioji.^ Foreign; 
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teatojieiswili find the hew style mtiohjeasi^r to read than the now 
Almost archaic Wen-li. They ought to master a reading knowledge 
of it and acquire the; newi educaitionkl nomenclature. One aid to 
tljiSjiWhile at the same time keeping one in touch wifh Chinese 
educational adv«ince,i would be to snbsctiba to The New Education, 
a' monthly edited by Chinese educational leaders. '.- 

' ' : 'CHAPTER VI " .' ; 

'. SUMMER schools; SHORT COURSES, AND WINTER ■ 

INSTITUTES . • ■ 

' I. Fob Teacjhees 

hi ' : :> . I'.' . ■ ; I ,.'.:,■'..■• , 

V ■ 1563. The imi»ortant service rendered by summer schools K 
well ; recognized in the West* : wJae^e such schools have become & 
characteristic feature d£ the educational system. There is no need 
to argue the potential ivalue. of similar schools in China. The 
inadequate preparation of . many teachers and their comparative 
isolation are quite-,suffioient reasons' for the organization of summer 
schools for teachers in, Christiart schools and colleges. ' ' 

J The Commission has no complete . data at hand showing the 
egtlent. to which this needi has been met in China. Several colleges 
hold summer schools, and the summer conferences of the Young 
Men's and. Young Women's Christian Associations have had an 
important part in the Christian- education and activities of students. 

^ 564. There are doubtless difficulties to be met, such as: 
' a. I The. relativfely small number of teachers to be served. 

b. Their scattered posts, and the consequent expense of time 
andiraoney for travel to central points.. i . 

V I ,c. The hea^ of summer, which iaivery gresat in most parts of 
China and Dfiilitabes against the best work. i.o ■ <■;. 

' d. 'The fact that the chief ^dependence for instruction must 
be upon those already overworked. , ■, 

e.. The teaoher'pupilsajre themselves pretty thoroughly fagged 
by. the time of th^ summer vacation. ' ':■":■ 

■wiifii .The expense of thp school, vi . ■ . ,! i; 

.-,: 565. Suiamer< school for advanced work. It is, . however, not 
o.nly: highly desirable, bpt almost imperative- that provisioncbfemad^ 
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for the further training of teachers in mission fechool^. One plan 
proposed for meeting this need: contemplates aisummer school of 
education offering courses of college and- (post)graduate' grade, 
much on the model of the summer- school at Teachers' College 
of Columbia University. Credit might be granted by institutions 
in Great Britain and America for work done in such a school. 
The school could be of about three weeks' duration, and held 
successively in two different centers each year, thus serving all 
parts of China. At least two members of the staff should come from 
abroad for the summer's wdrk. It should, be planned to meet the 
needs of both Chinese and ftfreign teachers. 

This plan does not meet all pf the difficulties involved, but such 
a school would be of great value to the teachers and to the cause of 
Christian education in China. We commend to the attention both 
of the associations in China and of the Boards at home the need 
of working out some.plan which will effectively reach teaching staffs 
with strong, 'stimulating, advanced summer school work. 

566.: r Short courses or winter institutes. It is evident that the 
tank and file of teachers must be given reasonably easy opportunity 
to secure assistance for study. We suggest, therefore, a plan of 
ahtot courses or teachers' in3tittites, of a week or ten days in length, 
to be given once a year in each of about thirty centers in China, by 
an -itinerant staff of especially qualified teachers of teachers. This 
staff should be composed of Chinese and missionary educators, and 
persons from abroad brought over for a year's special service. 
Centers should be so located as to secure the attendance of practically 
all the teachers in the area, and schools should be closed to enable 
teachers to attend. Provision should ^be made for both Chinese and 
foreign teachers. These short courses should designedly feed into 
the summer schools, and should be supplemented, if possible, by 
correspondence and reading courses. Some recognition of attendance 
should be given in salaries, as wdll as by certificates. It is desirable 
that the colleges of education and the provincial and national boards 
of education carry large responsibilities in this phase of w<>ifk.. 

While these short courses are designed primarily for professiona 
improvement and must be very practical, a fair proportion of the 
time, perhaps one-fourth,, should be given to subjects of more 
general concern, such as literature, health, and public queations, 
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aod in the case of- rural' teachers, tb6 use of the school as: a com- 
munity center and the place .of the school in village development. 

56Z. Sumraer courses in colleges. Each of the schools and 
colleges' giving, teacher-training courses . should endeavor to "hold 
summer schools for teachers in service. Two classes of te^-chers 
should be provided for, the old-style teachers who have had , no 
normal training, arid.the teachers who attend for relatively advanced 
work. If possible credit should be given for this work. ,1 

The time will probably come when regular under-graduate 
work will be given in the' suifaiper by some of the colleges. 
Possibly the Chiristian colleges .of China conld unite in<the conduct 
of such 9- summer session, in' a place! not tbo: tryihgly hot- -A. 
strong staff could be drawn from the various colleges, and by 
rotating professors no missionary educator need do summer work 
more than twice during a term of service in China.. > 

568. Unquestionably all of these proposals involve expense. 
But the imperative need for tfaining-in-servioe of all teiachers in 
the Christian institutions in China justifies even seemingly elabo- 
rate plans for meeting the demand. If quality of work is really the 
key-word for the Christian educational forces, a successful program 
of short courses for the teachets must be made. , 

II. For Preachers and Other RsLiaious WcmKERs 

569. All that has been said in favor of constantly recurring 
opportunities for the training of teachers in service, applies with 
almost equal force to the workers whose task is more immediately 
that of recruiting and training converts to the Christian life.' The 
Commission is not prepared to submit a plan of. operations. 
Confessedly the subject calls for more consideration than we have 
been able to give it. But we see no reason why the general plans 
suggested for teachers might not be the basis of similar plans for 
the preacher and his confreres. 

III. Short Courses for Various Groups of Adults 

, '■ 570. There ate possibilities of great significance in the 
eventual development of many types of short courses for special 
groups, church workers, Sunday school teachers, and other speeiaU' 
ists, lay or professional. Increasing social organization. iri China 
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will soon bring these groups intd being* Probably the colleges are 
oil the whole the best agiencies for offering short courses to ithese 
groups. We commend to all colleges, and indeed to middle schools, 
the idea of making the short course (one week, two weeks, fblir 
weeks, as needed) an organic part of the resident teaching service,- 
to be inaugurated and developed as real need emerges. 

571. The need of developing this work for teachers, preacheissj 
and others is urgent. Some diflBculties which must be reckoned 
with in carrying out these or similar plans for short-course in- 
struction hate been mentioned, but many of these same obstacles 
have had to be overcome in western countries. Wise choice of 
location, nioderate demands upon individual instructors-, variety 
of program, and ample recreation, will all aid in making summer 
schools attractive and feasible. 

The Commission emphazises the vital importance of their 
subject, and reiterates the suggestion that it be made a subject of 
early study by the Christian educational forces in China. i 



, CHAPTER VII , 

SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LIBRARIES 

, I. , Development of the Reading Habit 

572. The library in a school or college has a double function, 
to foster a love of reading for its own sake, and to provide for both: 
teacher and pupil the books needed for collateral reading and. 
advanced study. 

The Chinese student often shows a marked contrast between" 
high attainment in the subjects he has studied and meagemess of. 
general knowledge and interests. This poverty of general mental 
equipment is due in the main to the lack of a habit of general, 
reading, and this again to the small number of books, outside his 
required textbooks, which are available to him while at school. 
The difficulties of the Chinese l&nguage are responsible for this 
condition. The wider use of the spoken language in literature is, 
however, tending to correct this. But lack in training to read for 
the acquisition of knowledge or for mere, pleasure, is also partly 
responsible. 
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:' 573. ;, BegihniQg frith the primary grades the teaeheir shouldi 
ss6! that attractive books, in a style that is easy to UnderStatod, a;re. 
lilaced atthe popil's disposal. If Becessal-y-, such, supplemetatary 
Eeadingimay at first be required in connection with other; subjects. 
Inlsbine of the large publicly supported day Schools a reading roona 
is fonndj.-furnishiedwith tables and chairs, with simple magazines 
andlinewspapars' on the tables, and a cdse or two filled 'i with 
attractive illustrated bdoks of biography and other subjects; Ligts 
of isuch books and magazines can belsecured from the large Chinese 
publishing firms. In a small day school where it is not possible to 
have a room set aside for this purpose, there should be a case or 
shdf for. books which may be: taken by the child to his desk ior 
sileiit reading. Definite periods may be assigned for such reading,: 
aiid brief reports, either verbal or written, of the contents of ; the 
books may be required. ■ . 

• Jn the middle school aftd in the primary boarding Schocil there 
should, if possible, be a room which is used solely as a library- and 
reading room. > One corner of it may contain some easy chairsi a 
fireplace, and shelves with books of general interest. This should' 
be made the most attractive corner in the whole school, for pleasure, 
in reading is increased by pleasant surroundings. Where such a 
separate reading room is not possible, groups of books may be* 
temporarily placed in classrooms. t 

.i By the time a student reaches college his habits of readingiare 
more or less determined. There is still need, liowJBveri f6r bringing 
new books of interest and .value to his attention by. means of bulletin 
boairdi notices'.' : ,■: -• ■•■;■, : >, '' ■ , ,- • • ^ 

A definite share of the allowance for the purchase of books 
should be used; for, books of general interest, including fiction,' and 
forimagazines and newspapers. Teachers, as well as the librarian, 
should assume the Tesponsibilityi of seeing that the books are read. 

II. Reference Libeabies 

574. In the primary school the reference library should include 
a small selection of supplementary bodks for the students (these 
rad,y .feediwdadediin the general "book shelf already mentiofied), 
anadiieBpedallyii those, helps, for. the .teacher T»hicb he cannQt\be; 
e&DpejBted; M buy for binlself. ■ Salaries 4n China do not rlea-ve mnbh. 
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margin for book btiying^i' Besides bboksy - the school' mayf'Well 
subsqHbe foTia few of the Chinese educational journals/ .^When ' the 
school' is large enough', to have a teachers'^lrocliin theaevhcioks and 
magazines may be kept there. :'Every classroom should' contain a 
Chinese dictionaryi' accessibly' placed, and the children should be 
accustomed'to refer to 'it, for the meaning df/unfamiliar wor43, ' 

The middle school should" have' a teachers'' room; with a 
reference library. -Th^' studentsV library should contain a\ wisely- 
chosen selection of; (Standard Chinese books but books in English' 
will also be required^, vapyihg in number according to the emphasia 
placed upon 'the study of Englisihg ■ A limited number; of the raorai 
expensive English reference books' and "sets should be iwcluded for 
the. sake of the fbreign teachers, but^ these bobks shoiild not be 
perniitted to encroach upon those more widely used by the students 
and Chinese members of the faculty. .:'r'. J ■■:',. . 

575ii The Christian colleges of 'China have only begun to 
realize the absolute necessity of a good library., Only a few have 
what would be considered: even the. beginnings of a college libraryj 
This applies' to both Chinese and 'English books. A study of budgets' 
shows that' as a rulei the appropriations . for the purchase of books 
are quite inMequate.' In general the amount should' not be less 
than five per ' cent: of the total annual budget; When books are 
selected by departments a special allowance should be made for^ 
books of general use such as encyclopedias. Dead wood should be 
kept out. Gifts of books from' private libraries at home often result 
only in filling shelves with volumes of no present-day value. ,By 
giving an impression of numbers they actually tend to prevent the 
purchase of books that are really needed.. ' 

Not all Christian colleges can afford to be equally strong in all 
deps^rtmehts of the library; as courses are differentiated among the 
colleges so libraries should be. There may then be a wbrking 
arrangement whereby books can be loaned from one library to 
another as they are needed. 

III., LiBRABIANS 

576. In the primaty school and in most middle schoolis the 
teacher or an older student will act as librarian. Where the sehbol: 
is large and'thereis a libfdiry-readihgrodm, there is necid 6£ a. pajid' 
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}ibrariaii,i.E5ew 'schools, even among; the, .cdllegee, can /^fiord a 
trained librarian if rooa i .abroadi lUsualiyia forbigii; member elf 
the staff is in ■ ge'iieTBl/ioharge af the /library, iwith one! ior !more 
Cihinese^assiaintits trained lodalljr.f lA hettei imethod would .be tibe 
appointment of a thoroughly trained Chinese librarian, one:.or itteo 
full-time assistants, and a number of student assistants. Whatever 
the method employed ^ faculty library , committee is advisable: 
Provision for the training of librarians should be offered in 
connec't'ion Wiin one of the Chinese Christian Colleges^ Fortunately 
suah^ a course iariow; offeV6d)d,t poona Univeraity, and' thei'e is no 
peediaflits duplication elsevtfhere. Not ortly is there a ithjree+year 
course W train .fullyf^qualifled- librarians <; but short courses i are 
offered to Chi-riese and foreign; librarians and assistants. 

, , ly. Library Extension Work 

! 577. Extenaiohiwork of value can Ijeearwfe^iOB VX cqijneqttw 
^itb school, and oo-llege; libraries. iWhat.catiibe dpnja, i? shovtb 
by the activities of the li^raty of Boone University. iIt,h»Si estab!- 
lished, in Wuchang, the first public library in Clnna runiOW BPlodern 
lines, it also maimtiaiiis four public reading rooms in the ^Au^e city, 
and hais a: system of ^traveling: libraries fo^j th« benefit ofi schools 
<and other organizations in- the Yangtze ivalley . It has rec^ntily 
most generously .offered fio put the services of, its two trained 
^librarians at the disposal trf other institutions! toiassist, in: .the 
organiaatibn Brfvd: development of their libraries. ;. - '\ ■:■:>.:■ 

578. With: th« correlation of .Christian schpplsJntoprovincial 
OTiregidnal areas, ^nd- the linking. Of the schools .with the colleges 
in these areas, it sbouldrnbt be. difficult to develop a system, of 
ttraveiinig school libraries, under; the direction of .the college library 
-or the provincial board of education.. ; Arrangements might also be 
.iriadevtbe'reby; single volumes from a college library could be loaned 
toindivitlualsatadisitanoe. . 

MissioiJariesiiare not able to bring with them all the books 
they would wish, especially expensive tecjbnical rjefereajce bPOks. 
, The provision for loan, to individuals, of a nuanber.'of small sets of 
bo^i>k3 on professlotal'subjecta similar to thos.e fOj^msheijl to Amer- 
ican , ministers by; the! Ameriban Institute Of . Sacred Ljter^tiure, 
. SPQUttld toe a great tbeliJJw ; They might, w^l he baijdled ,bKlon9<of .the 
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ce»tralLy ilooated college libraries. Similar seits; in Ghiaese icoiiM 
'-be Toade available for Cbinese teachers in i each educationaL areai: 
J .;In these and other ways theadvantagesiof the college or schobl 
library could be extended throughout the whole System of Ohrisiistn 
^edttcation. ,i ■ i.' v .. ;; 

CHAPTER VIII 

', , THE ARCHITECTURE OP SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

> ! 579: The tendency to copy the West and seldom to choose 
the. best is seen in the buildings erected by the Chinese: in every 
provirttjial capital, for government and School 'iise/ and known as 
"foreign style.?' The preference is for a rococo style of?dec6rati6.n 
of the exterior and early Victorian interiors. It is a thousand 
pities that they have failed to appreciate the" superiority of their 
^wh Style ih architecture, "a style worthy of a placfe besiSe the 
jGreek and the Gothic." The missions have not bben' entirely 
guiltless in this matter for in the buildings which they have ereteted 
they have often imitated the worst in western architecture.' . 

■ Many of the buildings planned and built daring ^the last five 
years for Christian colleges have been incorporabiug' some features 
of Chinese style. One private Chinese college is erecting a group 
'Of Chinese buildings. The problem of adaptation enters here as 
iftto all' this transformation taking place in China. ■ Some of ithle 
efforts to follow Chinese style in school and college buildings. are 
nbt altogether saccessful and are severely criticize/d by the Chinese; 
but the effort should continue, for the beauty of palace and' 'temple 
oourts, the more modest beauties of cloistered quadrangles and 
moon doorWays, the curving roof lines and columned porticos aite 
apart of the best of old China. The expense is justified in college 
'bi<iildin>g€t < Beauty builds itself into character and cs^llege loyalties 
are strengthened by memories of a campus beautifwl. •■■ ■■' '■ ' '■■' 
It is" not enough to turn up the corners of the roof and call it 
Ghinesej' nor everi to add a Chinese roof more carefully studied, if 
the \Valls are treated after' 'the foreign manner. 'Careful study is 
needed iind certain essentials should be adhered >tb,' i. e., symmetry 
in the building and in the group, height in torreot proportion to 
length. Durability should be considered' and interior adjustments 
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to modern uses are, of course, necessary; lighting and ventilation 
cannot be sacrificed. 

Middle school buildings call for simpler treatment. Separate 
classroom buildings could be designed with a view to preserving 
the simple dignity of the smaller temples or middle-class homes. 
Dormitbrles in' modest -quadrangles ban! b^ biuilt.at modeia'te cost 
and Chinese students, will feel more at hdmi^ iti them than in foreign 
f?iotory-style buildings. 

'".' Prmary school buildings should be sinipie and inexi)'etisive, 
with abundance of light and ventilation, with iSlerity' of black- 
boards and modest furniture. The Chinese table is as good as the 
American desk if correct height is considered.' 

680. " Architecture, or at least the study" of design in buildings 
and interipr decoration, deserves a place in the curriculum. There 
is a growing demand for draughtsmen in connection with architec- 
tural firms in large cities. The Mission Architects Bureau 

•Asks' the missions to iJroVide for such training and it would seem 
desirable to have' one of the colleges develop a department of 
architecture,' preifferably in connection with' a course in civil 

■engineering and in one of tbe centers Vhere architects would be 

' available for liectures and other instruction. 

Students need to be introduced to the best in architecture and 
given standards for deciding what is gobd. When their own is 

'fedmpared with the best in other countries they will coiae to know 
that it is good and should be preserved. 



' PART V 

SUMMARY OF GENERAL PRINCIPLES AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

581. The purpose of this part of the Report is to present in 
condensed form the general principles and recommendations which 
the studies of the Commission have led them to adopt. In 
substance, and to a considerable extent in language, this part 
repeats what has been said more fully in the previous parts. , 

I. The Purpose and Spirit of Christian Education 

582. The distinctive contribution of Christian education to 
ithe toital task of the church in China is the application of the methods 
of education to the realization of the aim of Christian missions, 
which is, the establishment of the Kingdom of God through the 
blringing of individuals into personal relations with Jesus Christ,, 
and the creation of a Christian social order. Its qontribution to 
the total work of education in China is the provision of an education 
that permeates ev/ery aspect of school life with the Christian spirit, 
.tind thus, by its content and its method, meets the deepest spiritual 
needs of the students. , : , : : ; 

583. The essential characteristic of Christian education is, 
therefore, not in the body under whose authority it is conducted, 
nor in the ecclesiastical relations of the persons conducting it. nor 
funxiamentally in the subject-matter of the curriculum, but in its 
spirit and purpose. It is education which is conducted in the 
Christian spirit and which exemplifies and imparts that spirit. 

684. In order, however, to conserve and guarantee the 
Christian character of a system of education, it must be under the 
control of Christian men or women. In speaking, therefore, of a 
system of Christian education we must include in our definition 
not only the Christian spirit and motive of those who conduct the 
schools, but, as a guarantee of the continuance of its Christian 

( 320 ) 
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character, the provision that it is controlled by Christian men and 
women. 

685. Since it is of the essence of the Christian spirit to desire 
to do good to all men as we have opportunity, no form or type of 
education which will conduce to the well-being of the Chinese can 
be in principle excluded from the scope of Christian education in 
China. The Sunday School and the School of Commerce are both 
within its possible scope. Either may be excluded by the spirit 
in which it is conducted. , 

While the individual school may emphasize the evangelistic, 
«dificatory, permeative, or broadly philanthropic purpose, no one 
of these terms alone is large enough to express the full purpose of 
Christian education as a whole. All must be comprehended to 
realize that purpose perfectly. 

586, The personality of the educator is a matter of essential 
importance. Neither perfect organization, nor ideal curriculum 
arid equipment can insure the best results. Character is an 
essential element in the product of education , and therefore in the 
teacher. 

687. The prime consideration in every school must be the 
human product of the school. Name and place in a system may be 
important, but are secondary to the development of personalities. 

688. Christian education should clearly recognize the valuable 
elements of Chinese civilization and seek to conserve them; the 
vices of western civilization and seek to exclude them; the defects 
of Chinese life and seek to correct them ; the valuable elements of 
western civilization and the essential principles of Christianity, and 
■seek to impart them to China, making them vital elements of 
Chinese life. 

589. A system of Christian education parallel to that of the 
government will be needed in China for a long time to come. Nor 
is it likely that the people of China will wish or consent to dispense 
with Christian schools so long as they are thoroughly good schools, 
patriotic a,nd national in atmosphere and influence, promptly and 
fully meeting all government requirements, avoiding all exotic 
and foreign characteristics^ cooperating with government education 
in all practicable ways, yet furnishing a healthy variant from the 
uniform standard, and producing for the changing life of China a 
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Christian group, forward-looking and thoughtful, and at the same 
time disciplined and self-controlled. In establishing Christian 
education of this type in China we may be assured that we are 
building for a, long future. 

590. It should always be kept in mind that the - Christian 
forces are developing a system of education which is to serve the 
needs of China, not the ends of any foreign nation. To this end 
all nationalities, taking part in educational work should cooperate in 
the development of a single harmonious system adapted to China's 
.needs, and should avoid so stereotyping their own particular 
type and method of education as to hinder the development of a 
truly Chinese system. Neither nationalism nor denominationalism 
should stand in the way of th6 development of education adapted 
to China's needs. 

591. From the same point of view the participation of the 
Chinese, both in the work of teaching and in that of organization 
and administration, and especially in that of discovering the 
methods best adapted to China, should increase as rapidly as 
qualified men and women can be found. The Chinese membership 
on the managing boards of mission schools should be increased as 

rapidly as possible to one-half, and should eventually displace 
foreigners. Foreigners should be employed only for services for 
which there is as yet an inadequate number of competent Chinese, 
and the foreigners who are thus employed should be thoroughly 
qualified for their specific tasks. 

592. To the end that all the educational work conducted by 
the Christian forces may be conducted both economically and 
efi&ciently, provision should be made for the investigation in as 
thorough a manner as possible of the needs of China, religious, 
social, political, economical, educational, and of the methods by 
which these needs may be met through the creation and mainte- 
nance of a civilization at once essentially Chinese and Christian. Of 
special importance is the thorough investigation of the type of 
education that will best serve the needs of the Christian community 
and the Chinese people as a whole. To stimulate and direct 
investigation in these fields there should be established, -at an early 
day, an Institute of Educational Research and an Institute of 
Economic and Social Research. 
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II. Principles of Extension and Limitation 

593. The greatness of the task of education to be accomplished 
in China, the limited resources of the Christian forces, Chinese and 
foreign combined, and the achievements, resources, and responsibili- 
ties of the government, combine to limit the education which the 
•Christian forces can undertake to a small fraction of the total task. 

694. The particular portion of the task to be undertaken must 
be carefully chosen. In view of the fact that only a thoroughly 
naturalized Christianity can ever make China thoroughly Christian, 
the chief immediate goal of the Christian educational forces shojild 
be the development of a strong Christian community. In, this 
purpose should be included the numerical increase of this Christian 
-community, but more especially its development in he,alth, rer 
sources, intelligence, character, and spiritual power, There can be 
but limited place for schools which do not contribute to this total 
result. The development of a Christian community within the 
nation is not indeed the ultimate goal of the Christian movement, 
■but must be understood as the means to the achievement of the 
larger purpose of making China a nation Christian in principle and 
practice, and of elevating her national life in all possible ways. 
But the most effective means to this larger end is the building up 
of a Christian community, numerically, physically, economically, 
morally, and spiritually strong, and this should therefore occupy 
the place of central importance in the Christian educational enter- 
prise. In this process it is of the utmost importance that the 
spiritual and cultural ends of education shall not be lost sight of, 
or subordinated to the commercial or material interest. 

695. On the other hand, one essential characteristic of a 
■Christian community is the spirit of Christian service, the impulse 
of its members to benefit their fellow men without too careful 
<jalculation of the reflex benefit to the church itself. Christian 
education must not therefore confine itself too strictly to measures 
which are directed solely toward the development of the Christian 
■community. To be true to itself it must be sensitive to human need 
as such, and responsive to its call. 

696. In. the fulfillment of its purpose Christian education 
must offer its educational opportunities both to Christian and to 
non-Christian, and in general without discrimination. 
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697. The achievement of the aims of Christian education 
necessarily involves: 

a. The development of natural aptitudes, the enrichment of 
personal life, and the unfolding of personality. 

b. Equipment for a definite line of life work in which 
Christian service can be rendered, whether by distinctively voca- 
tional training which should be at the same time liberal, or by 
handling general subjects in such a way as to give them the most 
direct bearing possible on those professions or occupations which 
are likely to be followed by students taking a non-specialized course 
of instruction. 

c. Specific training for citizenship under the conditions which 
control modern Chinese life. 

598. The education offered in all grades of schools should, 
therefore, inciude training for definite service in the work of 
making China Christian in principle and practice, and equipment 
for an occupation should be a leading part of the goal of all schools. 
Occupational training should, however, be liberalized, being under- 
stood to include training for Christian service to society through 
vocations, personal growth through work intelligently performed, 
and preparation for the duties of citizenship in a democracy. 
Provision should also be made for the enrichment of personal life 
through the development of appreciation of nature, literature, 
and art. 

599. Confessedly unable to fill the whole educational field, or 
to undertake all the educational work which it might be desirable 
for them to assume, the Christian forces should seek all possible 
cooperation with government education. Such cooperation may 
consist in actual partnership in a school, in the training of teachers 
who will find their sphere of usefulness in government schools, or in 
the exertion of a moral and religious influence on the students in 
government and other non-Christian institutions. In some regions, 
or types, of education the purposes of Christian education may be 
better achieved by cooperation than by the maintenance of separate 
schools, 

600. To fulfill its central purpose Christian education must 
for the present, and probably for some time to come, conduct 
schools of all grades from the lowest to the highest. It is essential 
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to the production of the Christian community that development of 
character be made a matter of concern from the elementary school 
up. Whatever may now, or later, be accomplished in some locali- 
ties by adding religious instruction and Christian influence to the 
education given in public schools, the inadequacy of this method to 
meet the whole situation in China will, for a long time at least, 
require the maintenance of Christian elementary schools, and the 
provision, from this level up, of schools under Christian control 
and influence. 

601. With a view to accomplishing the most possible with 
the resources available, ratios should be established between the 
number of primary schools and middle schools, and between the 
latter and the colleges; also between schools for boys and schools 
for girls. As in the work already done in this field by the China 
Christian Educational Association, these ratios should be based on 
reasonable expectations of the number of pupils who will pass 
from each grade to the higher, and be used as a general guide to 
the number of schools to be maintained. 

602. Schools of all grades and types should be made as nearly 
model or "quality" schools as possible. The best methods, equip- 
ment, and teaching staff obtainable in teaching staff, should be 
the goal, but without extravagance in physical equipment, 
■Schools that cannot maintain this superior quality should, after 
a reasonable effort, be abandoned, and no enterprise should be 
launched that does not have reasonable hope of maintaining high 
■quality. 

603. The same principle should be followed with reference to 
the areas in which development. of schools shall be pressed. It is 
better to develop education of any given type — medical education 
for example — to the point of efficiency in one region, even at the 
•cost of delaying the opening of work in another region, than to 
•develop both inefficiently. On the other hand, it must .be recog- 
nized that the type, or grade, of education which can be developed 
in a given area is largely dependent on the stage of development 
which the Christian movement has attained in that area. What 
is imperatively needed in one region may be beyond the needs of 
another. The ideal must be . efficieiicy in every area which is 
entered, but efficiency measured in terms of each area. 
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III. Specific Types of Education 

604. With a view both to the adequate stafi&ng of schools 
with efficient teachers and to the increase of Chinese participation 
in, and control of, the Christian educational system, determined 
effort should be made to build up schools for the training of 
teachers and directors of education. The teacher is an indispen- 
sable factor in the whole missionary enterprise. 

605. While the Christian forces can never undertalre any 
large part of the work of elementary education, they should see to 
it that all the work that they do in this field is of the highest 
possible quality and in the highest degree contributory to the 
development of an effective Christianity in China. To this end 
emphasis should be laid on the training of teachers, the provision 
of supervisors and the establishment, in each region or district of 
ndodel schools, which may serve to stimulate the creation of many 
others of a similar kind. Support of elementary education by the 
Chinese, without cost to the Mission Boards except for general 
guidance and advice, should be attained as rapidly as practicable,, 
but without sacrifice of the quality of the education given. 

606. Special emphasis should be laid, in the immediate future, 
upon the development of strong middle schools with occupational 
courses. Although not neglecting those studies which develop 
character and enrich personality such courses should prepare 
students for a definite occupation. The dependable laity of the 
Christian church will come mainly, neither from the elementary 
schools nor from the university, but from the middle schools. 
Pupils who do not reach this level of education will scarcely be 
prepared to be leaders. Most of those who go beyond the middle 
schools will, for the present at least, join the professional classes. 
The backbone of the church will come from the middle school and 
the majority of its pupils will complete their school education in it. 
When we add to this that the leaders of the Christian community 
at large, its educators and moulders of public opinion, will come 
from the higher institutions and must of necessity pass through the 
middle school, and that the qualified teachers of elementary schools 
will also come from schools of middle school grade, whatever 
their precise name, it is evident that the maintenance of the right 
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kind and number of middle schools isin a very true sense the center 
of the educational problem. It is probable that no part of the whole 
task has received so little attention in proportion to its importance. 

607. These facts indicate tha:t while preparation for college 
should be adequately provided for it should not dominate the 
development of middle schools. As a whole they should emphasize 
preparation for the various occupations in which students will 
engage. 

608. The foremost leaders of the church, its ministers, 
writers, educators, physicians, and statesmen, must come from, or 
pass through, the colleges. A sufiBcient number of institutions of 
higher learning, permeated with the Christian spirit and dealing 
with the higher areas of thought from a Christian point of view, 
are indispensable for the creation of a strong Christian community. 
To be effective these institutions must be few in number in order 
that each may have an adequate staff of able teachers, may be 
provided with the equipment necessary for thorough work, and may 
be able to pay adequate salaries. The policy of founding colleges 
in many centers was a natural one in the past, but its continuance 
under the new conditions created by the development of govern- 
ment education would inevitably mean weakness and defeat. The 
policy of the Christian forces must now be to concentrate higher 
education in a few centers and to maintain tlioroughly strong 
institutions at these points. 

609. The first two years of the college or university course 
(following twelve years of study in elementary and middle schools, 
in accordance with the plan probably about to be adopted by the 
government) may, for convenience, be called the junior college, 
the higher years the senior college. Although occupational courses 
should be provided in all grades of schools from the junior middle 
school up, higher professional work should, in general, commence 
at the beginning of the senior college and continue for periods 
varying from one to five years, according to the requirements of 
the profession for which the student is preparing, and his own 
aptitude. 

610. In the field of higher professional education the Christian 

forces should work in those departments in which the inculcation 

of the Christian spirit and point of view are an essential element of 

I 
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the education itself. This principle necessitates higher schools or 
departments of theology, physical and biological science, social, 
science and social service, literature, education, commerce and 
industry, social and political science (including law from a con- 
structive point of view), and medicine. The inclusion in the 
Christian system, of schools less directly related to the inculcation 
and application of Christian principles is justified to the degree to 
which they contribute to the main purpose of Christian education, 
and to the extent to which the means are available for their 
development. 

611. The training of men for various forms of work in the 
Christian ministry is a matter of supreme importance. A course 
of study adapted to prepare men for the most responsible positions 
should be provided in one school. This school should serve for all 
China. A shorter, course for those who have completed two years 
of college work, and other courses for those who have had only a 
middle school preparation, should be provided at a limited number 
of schools. A few well-staffed schools will meet the situation far 
better than many understaffed institutions. Definite effort should 
be made to induce more men to prepare for the ministry. 

612. Keligious education, in the sense of organized effort to 
give such instruction and training as shall inform the mind in 
respect to moral§ and religion, secure conversion, and develop 
character, is a vitally important element of Christian education. 
Neither in Christian lands, nor on the mission field, have the 
principles and methods of such education been at all adequately 
discovered. Progress in this field lags behind that in almost every 
other department of education. Mission schools fail oftener here 
than in mathematics or science. To discover how to bring to bear 
upon the child in school, church, and home, the influences most 
conducive to his highest religious and moral development is a task 
which calls for earnest and continuous study in China as in America 
and England, In this study account must be taken of all the 
conditions that affect the life of children and youths in China. 

613. Hospitals and medical schools were for a long time the 
most notable expression of the distinctly philanthropic aspect of 
the missionary spirit. Both from this point of view, and from that 
of the relief given to the sick, they have been of inestimable value., 
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In the development of the future, three facts must be taken into 
acQonnt. The raising of the standard of medical education and of 
hospital requirements, have resulted in great increase in the cost 
of bot^. The government, and private agencies, are now entering 
upon the field of medical education in China. Moreover, and Of 
great importance, ia the opening up of new opportunities and 
laecessities for the expression of the spirit of Christian philanthropy 
along other lines. 

In view of these facts, the policy of the Christian forces with 
reference to the relief of physical suffering should include the 
continuance of as many hospitals as can be adequately maintained; 
ithe concentration of effort on a very few medical schools, well 
staffed and equipped ; the adoption of the policy of co-education in 
medicine ; provision for training health officers as well as physi- 
•ciahs; and the prosecution of health work in school and community, 
especially in connection with the most adequately equipped and 
staffed hospitals. 

614. The new industrial, commercial and political conditions 
which have developed in China within recent years call for an 
■enlargement of the horizon of Christian education and in some 
■cases for a transfer of emphasis. The critical situation in the field 
■of industry and commerce, where all the worst mistakes of the 
western world are being repeated, call for a new emphasis on 
research by the Christian educational forces with a view to the 
discovery of a method of conducting industry and commerce on 
Christian principles and at the same time with financial profit, 
Such research will in turn furnish the necessary basis for deter- 
mining the curriculum and methods of schools in which men may 
'be trained for positions of responsibility in industrial and commer- 
■eial enterprises. 

The need of great improvement in the conditions of rural life 
for the sake both of the progress of the church and the welfare of 
Ihe nation calls for earnest attention to the problems of rural 
education, especially with reference to the improvement of the 
farming village. 

The importance to China of a healthy political life, charac- 
>terized on the one hand by patriotism and on the other by a regard 
for equity and friendship between nations, together with the 
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necessity for many internal social adjustments in consequence of 
enlarging contact with other nations, demand larger and better 
opportunities for the study of law and political science under the 
influence of Christian ideals. , 

The extent to which and the methods by which these depart- 
ments of education can be organized and conducted in Christian, 
schools demand careful but immediate study. That Christian 
education must take account of them is beyond doubt. 

615. The needs of both the rural and city population of China, 
are of vital importance, and both must be served by the Christian 
educational forces. The contrasting conditions of country and city 
must be kept in mind in planning educational work for each. The 
problem of the elevation of life in the farming village is intimately 
related to that of the creation of a strong Christian community. 
The teacher, especially the teacher in a village or rural community, 
should be not merely a school teacher, but the organizer of com- 
munity life, closely associated with the church, and a promoter of ■ 
community health. 

616. If the Christian community is to be strongly developed, 
and one of China's greatest needs to be met, the program of 
Christian education should include provision for the education of 
adults. Such education should help to the attainment of fuller life, 
economic, social, political, intellectual, and spiritual, and be directed 
especially at the speedy development of an aggressive public opinion 
on behalf of the main needs of China, and the achievement of 
adequate social self-direction. 

IV. Resources, Organization, and Support 

617. There are four ways in which Christian education in 
China can make its contribution, both to its proximate and its 
ultimate end. 

a. The bringing in, from other nations, of significant Christian 
personalities; men and women, who can express the Christian 
message and can illustrate its application to personal and social 
life. 

b. The creating of institutions and agencies by which the 
publication of the Christian message may be perpetuated, and its 
application be made to individual and social development. 
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c. The demonstration of methods of service, both for in- 
dividuals and institutions, by which Christian civilization may be- 
ad vanced. 

d. The training of other personalities among the Chinese who 
can man the institutions, expound and apply the message, and make 
the Chinese social order Christian. 

The employment of these methods of work requires the' 
enlistment of competent persons, foreign and Chinese, and 
necessitates large sums^ of money which should come from both, 
foreign and Chinese sources. The foreign personalities may 
eventually be withdrawn; foreign gifts may eventually be unneces- 
sary, the institutions, under Chinese managemerit and support will 
remain. 

618. The purpose of Christian education can be most effectively 
achieved only by coordinating the entire body of Christian schools- 
in China into a system in which each school shall take its place- 
and contribute its share to the common purpose of all. This system 
should include all the work done by the various nationalities- 
supporting Christian education in China, both Chinese and foreign, 
whether these nationalities are working separately, in the sense of 
sustaining schools of their own, or unitedly in the support of union 
schools. 

The governing principle of this system must be voluntary 
cooperation. There is no overhead power which can legislate for' 
all, or compel obedience. Each mission, church, and institution 
should cooperate fully, according to its special part in the whole 
plan, but should retain freedom of initiative and action within the 
bounds of loyalty to a common cause. In order to secure coordina- 
tion of effort and function, it is essential that mission boards should'- 
make the relationship of their schools to other Christian schools- 
in the same region the primary consideration, rather than their 
relationship to the schools which they themselves maintain 
elsewhere. 

619. Both higher and lower education should be organized' 
in areas. An area may consist of a province or of a group of 
adjacent provinces. It is recommended that there be six higher 
educational areas, vizi:— North China, East China, Central China, 
Sbuth China, West China, and Fukien. In each of these areas silk 
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higher education should be organized in a single institution, or in 
a university of the coordinated type. The lower educational areas 
may be identical with those of higher education, or the higher 
-educational area may be subdivided into provinces for purposes of 
lower education. 

A system of cooperation should be arranged as between each 
higher educational area and the provincial areas within it, and 
among all the areas, higher and lower. The total system thus 
developed should be able to speak as a unit to its whole constituency 
in China, Europe, and America. 

620. The support of an adequate system of Christian education 
calls for: — 

a. The most intelligent and effective possible use 6f all funds 
received from abroad or contributed in China. Neither men nor 
money should be wasted in ineffective methods or unnecessary 
duplication of effort. 

b. A large increase of funds raised abroad or in China. The 
educational task which now confronts China, and in particular the 
Christian forces in China, makes, to various classes of people in 
Ohina and abroad, an appeal deserving of a larger response than it 
has hitherto received. The opportunity to help forward the cause 
of Christianity and of civilization by educational methods is one 
that should commend itself strongly to foreign residents in China, 
to men of means and world-wide interest in Great Britain and 
America, and to the Chinese themselves, and offer them opportunity 
for large and wise investment of money. 

As soon as business conditions in Europe and America will, 
warrant, a vigorous campaign for increased support should be 
undertaken. The situation is a challenge of the first magnitude. 

621. Funds may properly be expected: — 

a. From Mission Boards direct. 

b. Through Mission Boards, from such sources in JEurope and 
America as (l) individuals, (2) schools and colleges, (3) founda- 
tions, (4) firms or corporations. 

c. From similar sources in China, 

622. Christian education in China should include definite 
effort to develop the spirit and practice of giving on the part of 
the Christian church. The Christian community can never. 
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adequately commend Christianity to China until it has learned to 
practice sacrificial giving. 

623. Grants in aid from outside sources should not be accepted 
under conditions which would abridge the right of the Christian 
institutions to offer religious, ethical, and social instruction, or to 
control the cMaracter of such instruction. 

624. In order to secure greater symmetry and effectiveness in 
the system of Christian education, and specifically to strengthen 
what might otherwise be the weak spots in the system, it is desirable 
that an increasing proportion of the funds available for education 
be under the immediate control of the boards of managers of the 
higher educational institutions and of the provincial and national 
boards of education. 

625. Money alone, however, though ever so largely given, 
will not accomplish the task or meet the opportunity. The present 
situation addresses itself to a larger class than that which has 
usually been reached by the missionary appeal. It opens a wide 
door of opportunity for useful life-service not only to evangelists 
and others with a theological education, but to trained educators 
and to experts in all departments of science pure and applied, in 
agriculture, engineering, political and social science, and in the 
organization of commerce and industry. The requisites for all such 
men are the scientific attitude, thorough knowledge of their suhject, 
ability to. teach, interest in their fellow men, and the essential 
Christian spirit. 

626. In the same general interest and, furthermore, as a 
direct contribution to the cause of Christian education in China, we 
recommend that definite plans be made for bringing to China some 
of the ablest British and American public speakers. It is suggested 
in particular that such men be sent to Peking and Shanghai for the 
six winter months, giving courses of sermons or addresses calculated 
to arrest the attention of Chinese and foreign alike, and focusing 
thought on the great moral issues now before the world and on the 
fundamental principles of Christianity. Such men may be either 
preachers or laymen, but in any case should be taken from among 
the ablest men of their class, and whether they speak on religion 
or not should represent the Christian spirit and point of view. 



PART VI 

REGIONAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

627. The purpose of this portion of the report is to summarize, 
'by regions, the recommendations made iii the previous parts, 
assembling them here for convenience of consultation. 

I. Eecommendations That Pertain to All Regions 

628. The main recommendations of this report pertaining to 
all regions, and referring to new types of work to be undertaken, 
^nd adjustments of existing work to be made, are as follows : 

A. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

629. A board of education should be established in each of 
the provincial areas. (See Sections 107, 147.) 

There should be two secretaries, one Chinese and one foreign, 
•of each board of education. 

A supervisor should be appointed for each school district; 
-each supervisor should have the oversight of approximately twenty- 
five schools. 

630. At least one model school should be established in each 
•district. 

631. In conformity with the proposed six-year primary 
course, higher primary schools should become part of six-year 
primary day schools, or be continued as country central boarding 
schools, or be reorganized into junior middle schools. 

632. Additional schools for girls are needed in very many 
places and also both for boys and girls in areas at present un- 
occupied or inadequately supplied with Christian schools. 

B. SECONDARY EDUCATION 

633. Because of the greater strain upon finances and 
staff involved in the new six-year middle school, the number Qf 

( 334 ) 
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schools of this type should be strictly limited. Two or more 
existing four-year schools might be combined into one thoroughly 
efficient six-year school; others should be limited to the three years 
of the junior middle school. There should be a strong six-year 
school for boys and one for girls in each provincial capital. 

634. The number of junior middle schools should be as large 
as possible. They should be arranged in groups, each group being 
linked up with a strong senior middle school. 

G35. All schools should include occupational courses of the 
types recommended in the chapter on secondary education. 

636. In each area adequate provision should be made for the 
training of elementary teachers, both men and women, by means 
of first-class teacher-training schools, or strong teacher-training 
courses in certain middle schools, or by both methods. 

637. Bible schools should be combined in accordance 
v/ith the recommendations of Part III, Chapter V, Theological 
Education. 

C. HIGHER EDUCATION 

638. There should, be in each area one university, or a system 
of colleges, coordinated by an advisory council looking forward to 
their ultimate incorporation into a single university. All needless 
duplication should be eliminated. The advisory council of an area, 
and the association of Christian colleges and universities for China 
as a whole, should make recommendations concerning the extent 
and type of work to be done by each institution, with a view to 
securing the widest range of occupational courses at a minimum of 
expenditure. 

639. Senior college work in each area should be concentrated 
on-a single campus in so far as practicable. Unless able to carry an 
adequate staff for one or more professional courses and to secure 
an enrollment of at least eighty students in senior college courses, 
a college should restrict itself to junior college work. Similarly 

■ junior colleges should consider the advisability of becoming strong 
six-year middle schools. 

640. Further developments in higher education for women 
-should preferably, be in some form of afEliation with the college or 

university ol the area. 
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II. Recommendations by Regions 

641. The provinces are divided and grouped under the 
following six areas: 

North China: Manchuria, Chihli, Shantung, Shansi, Shensi, ; 

East China: Kiangsu, Chekiang, Anhwei. 

Central China : Honan, Hupeh, Hunan, Kiangsi. 

South China: Kwangtung, Kwangsi. 

West China: Kansu, Szechwan, Kweichow, apd Yiinnan, 

Fukien. 

Honan and Kiangsi are placed as they are in Central China 
because of geographical considerations, although ecclesiastical 
connections relate certain schools in ea'ch to North China and 
to East China respectively. Fukien, were it not for difficulties of 
topography and transportation, would be included in East China as 
-it ultimately should be. Although the four western provinces are 
grouped as one area, their wide extent and the absence of steaida 
communication make it difficult for Christian education to be 
administered there as a unit. In Szechwan alone is there any 
widely-developed system of Christian schools. As the work in the 
other provinces. develops it will be necessary to consider whether 
they should be organized on purely provincial lines, or whether a 
true union for West China is possible. 

A. NORTH china 

642. Elementary Education. See I. A. above. 

643. Secondary Education. See I. b. above. 

For boys the institutions in Moukden and Taiku and the 
Peking Academy should be reorganized as six-year middle schools; 
one such school should be established in Tsinan and another in 
Sian. The existing normal schools should be combined into one, 
preferably at Tsinan. For girls, six-year middle schools with 
teacher-training work in the senior middle school should be con- 
ducted in Moukden, Tsinan, at one point in Shansi, and in Peking 
(unless a union normal school is organized) . 

644. Higher Education. There should be a single university 
open to men and to women; with a junior college in Peking using 
English, and one in Tsinan using Chinese; with schook of theology 
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in Peking taught chiefly in English, and in Tsinan taught chiefly 
in Chinese; with a general senior college course and a school of 
literature in Peking, and a school of medicine and of education in 
Tsinan. The school of education and the school of theology in 
Tsinan should work in close cooperation . The North China Union 
Women's Medical School should be incorporated into the school of 
medicine at Tsinan. Agriculture (animal husbandry) should be 
continued at Peking contingent upon Chinese support. The 
Tientsin Anglo-Chinese College should be continued upon its 
present standard. 

B. EAST CHINA 

645. Elementary Education. See I. a. above. 

646. Secondary Education. See I. b. above. 

647. Normal Schools. See Section 636. The provision for 
training elementary teachers in this area is most inadequate. It 
should be carried on both for the Mandarin-speaking district and 
for the Wu dialect district. (This work is already being done for 
girls in Soochow.) 

648. Higher Education. The ultimate aim for this area is 
the organization of an incorporated university for East China. To 
this end an advisory council should be formed, which would co- 
ordinate the work of St. John's University, the University of Nan- 
king, Soochow University, Shanghai College, Hangchow Christian 
College, Ginling College, and Nanking Theological Seminary. The 
university to be thus organized should include a college of school 
administration, general senior college and teacher-training courses, 
schools of theology, a school of agriculture, a school of law and 
political science, a school of commerce and industrial organiza- 
tion, a school of public opinion (extension work), an institute of 
economic and social research, and a school of civil engineering and 
architecture (if this last can be conducted without expense to the 
Mission Boards). No junior or senior colleges, either for men or 
for women, should be developed in this region, in addition to those 
already existing. 

C. OBNTEAL CHINA 

649. Elementary Education. See I. A. above. 
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650.. Secondary Education. See I. b. above. 

651. Normal Schools. See Section 636. The Union Normal 
School for boys in Wuchang should be supported by the various 
missions in the area and training for male teachers should be 
Centered ihere. Similar plans for the training of women teachers 
should be undertaken. 

662. Higher Education. A university should be planned for 
Central China conducting its higher work in not more than two 
places and preferably in one. There should be one junior college 
on the u;iiyersity campus, and possibly one other. Theological 
courses of senior college grade might be conducted by various 
denominations on the university campus, sharing in many 
ways a common life; the Union Seminary in Hunan should be 
reorganized on this basis. The university should include senior 
college work in arts, education, library management, and com- 
merce. 

D. SOUTH CHINA 

653. Elementary Education. See I. a. above. 

654. Secondary Education. See I. a. above. There are strong 
middle schools of Canton and Hongkong, whereas there is need of 
a larger number of middle schools of junior grade, at least, in the 
interior. Special' attention is called to the lack of middle schools 
in Kwangsi Province. 

655. Normal Schools. See Section 636. The Union Normal 
School for girls in Canton should be strengthened, as should be the 
present normal courses for boys in middle schools. There is special 
need for at least one strong institution preparing elementary teachers 
in the vernacular. 

656. Higher Education. Canton Christian College, assisted 
by the missions in the area and seeking increased Chinese support, 
should maintain junior college and senior college courses in educa- 
tion, agriculture, and, perhaps, commerce and social science. The 
college department of the Union Theological Seminary should be 
transferred to the college campus. 

657. While Christian missions have availed themselves to 
a limited extent of the privilege of cooperating with the Univer- 
sity of Hongkong by maintaining hostels, this practice could be 
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advantageously extended, especially in view of the probable 
increase in the number of students from Christian schools. 

E. WEST CHINA 

658. Elementary Education. See I. a. above. There is need 
{or an increase in the number of schools in the provinces of Kansu, 
Kweichow, and Yiinnan. 

659. Secondary Education. See I. b. above, There is no 
Christian middle school in either Kansu or Kweichow, and but one 
in a corner of the province, in Yiinnan. A six-year school for 
boys and one for girls should be established in each of the three 
provincial capitals. 

660. Normal Schools. See Section 636. In Szeebwan pro- 
vision is now being made for the training of teachers in the union 
normal schools for men and for women in Chengtu. In none of 
the other three provinces do we advise sepanite normal schools, but 
-the middle schools recommended above should offer teacher-training 
•courses. 

661. Higher Education. West China Union University should 
develop its present courses in arts, science, medicine, education, 
and religion. Higher education for women when developed should 
be either in a coordinated college or on a co-educational basis. 

F. FDKIEN 

662. Elementary Education. See I. a- above. 

663. Secondary Education. See I. b. above. No senior middle 
schools either for boys or for girls should be developed for the 
present in North Pukien outside of Poochow, but the number of 
junior middle schools in the interior should be decidedly increased. 
In South Pukien the Anglo-Chinese College and Talmage College in 
Amoy, and Westminster College in Chuanchow should becojae six- 

,year schools of the new type with strong normal courses in the 
latter two. There seems to be room for only one senior middle 
school for girls in Amoy, and it should have a strong teacher- 
training course. 

664. Normal Schools. See Section 636. The present pro- 
vision for the training of elementary teachers in North Pukien is 
utterly inadequate in view of the large number of elementary 
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schools and the size of the Christian community. The need should 
be met in Foochow either by the concentration of effort in existing 
union normal schools for boys and for girls, or by greatly strength- 
ening the normal courses in the middle schools. 

665. Higher Education. For the present at least, Fukien 
Christian University should conduct a junior college, and senior 
college work in arts, education, and theology, with a union college 
for women on some kind of affiliated basis. 

G. NATIONAL 

666. The scope of the China Christian Educational Association 
should be enlarged to include the following departments: 

(a) Higher Education; 

(b) Elementary and Secondary Education; 

(c) Religious Education ; 

(d) Extension and Adult Education. (See Sections 101-114.) 

667. An Institute of Educational Research should be es- 
tablished at an early date J 



PART VII 

THE COST OF EDUCATION ' AND THE RELATIVE 
PRIORITY OF EDUCATIONAL ENTERPRISES 

CHAPTER I . 
THE COSTS OF VARIOUS TYPES OF SCHOOLS 

I. Peeliminary Observations 

668. Plans for the realization of many of the recommendations 
of the Commission will depend either- upon additional funds or 
wiser use of the money now in hand. If better educational 
organization be effected, and greater centralization achieved, there 
will be need for wise planning, involving knowledge of local 
conditions and needs, discriminating judgment as to priorities, and 
as exact ideas of probable cost as can be determined. 

669. An accurate knowledge of the costs of Christian education 
in China is hard to secure. Books are kept by varying systems, if 
at all. Large items, notably foreign salaries and incidental expenses, 
are commonly ignored. The varied systems of educational control 
divided financial responsibility, and the system of subsidy by small 
grants takes notice only of a portion of the real cost. Nor is there 
any systematic effort to gather financial data. As a result, the 
financial experiences of various organizations are isolated one from 
the other, few mission administrators having the advantage of 
being able to study intelligently the income and expenditure 
of other people engaged in essentially the same sort of work. 

670. The Commission would like to include in its report 
exact estimates of the probable cost of its various recommendations 
to the end that wise planning might result. The conditions are 



Note, All sums are expressed in Mexican dollars, worth approximately 
fifty cents, Gold, or two shillings at normal rate of exchange. Calculations are 
in many cases approximate, being made on the slide rule. None of the data 
include the cost of food. 

( 341 ) 
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such, however, as to force an abandonment of this desire, a complete 
answer to this question involving so momentous a task as itself to 
be a proper subject for the whole inquiry of such a commission. 
Instead we are citivg a few cases, more or less typical, as a basis of 
discussion. There are included data concerning eighty-seven village 
schools,* eighty-six middle schools (seventy- seven of which have 
attached higher primary schools), eight colleges of liberal arts, and 
a few professional schools. The data for middle schools and 
colleges cover a large proportion of their field and in our belief are 
reliable. The data for village schools and professional colleges 
include only a few cases, and are just as likely to be exceptional as 
typical. 

II. Specific Studies and Estimates 

671. The cost of one system of village education. 

Items 

Number of Schools ■ ■ • 
Number of Teachers- • ■ 
Number of Pupils ••• 
Number of Higher 

Primary Pupils ... — — 164 146 

Total Annual Salaries 

of Teachers S2,606.00 $1,125.00 $1,097.00 $745.00- 

Average Cost per Pupil 2.36 3.27 2.40 4.21 

Average Annual Salary 52.12 51.14 60.15 67.73 

Median Annual Salary 52.00 45.00 — — 

Paid by Mission ... 13% 78% 23% ' 80% 

672. The cost of middle schools and attached higher primary 
schools. 

a. From the questionnaires collected by Rev. H. W. Luce for 
his extensive study, "Survey of Middle and Higher Primary 
Schools," eighty-six schools were selected at random, the only 
qualification being completeness of the data desired. These are 
quite representative, being located in the provinces of Hupeh, 
Chekiang, Shansi, Szechwan, Kiangsi, Anhwei, Chihli, Honan,; 
Hunan, Kwangtung, Manchuria, Kjangsu,, and Shantung. Seventy- 
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three of these schools have higher primary schools attached. The 
data considered in the case of each school are: the amount of 
foreign support; the amount paid in tuition fees; the total amount 
of foreigA salaries paid; the total paid in Chinese salaries; the 
number of teachers, Chinese and foreign, for each type of school 
separately; and the number of pupils each in middle and higher 
primary schools. 

b. It was unfortunately necessary to make some statistical 
computations to reveal facts not clear in the data as gathered. In. 
no case were the data divided between the higher primary and 
middle school, showing the share belonging to each school separately. 
The cost of pupil's food was often included in running expenses. 
The complete cost of the foreign worker was underestimated, in 
many cases salaries being omitted and in all cases no allowance 
. being made for mariy of the additional charges that mission boards 
count upon as certai^. The computations are as follows. 

(1) The true cost of the school was estimated by adding the 
total cost of the foreign teachers, the total cost of Ihe Chinese 
teachers, and other expenses of operation. The cost of foreign 
workers was estimated from careful study of the practice in these 
schools and from examination of the books of mission treasurers. 
The usual estimate of the true expense of the foreign mission 
worker is twice the basic salary. Thus if married man are paid 
feS.OOO the mission treasurers estimate that it will require another 
$;?,000 to cover the items of rent, children's allowancts, travel, 
additional furlough allowances, summer vacations, medical and 
dental attention, education of children, insurance, and emergency 
tijivel and hospital care. Some mission treasurers estimate a total 
•of $8,000 for districts such as Shanghai. In the case of unmarried 
men and women, the estinaate is a little less than half that of the 
married men. For middle schools our estimate will need to be less 
than these figures, due to the large numbers of unmarried workers, 
short-term teachers, and, part-time assistants. For these reasons 
our estimate of the true cost of a middle school foreign teacher is 
$2,500 in boys' schools and $2,000 in girls' schools. Thus the 
true cost of foreign, teachers for each school is determined by 
multiplying these figures by the number of foreign teachers reported. 
The cost of Chinese teachers was determined by averaging the cost 
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for all Chinese teachers in the particular school and multiplyin-g 
this figure by the number of teachers either in the middle or higher 
primary school as the case might be. It was quite impossible to 
determine the true cost of expenses of operation, such as fuel, light, 
janitor service, repairs, but nine schools for which accurate data 
were available, revealed a median of 16.6 per cent of the reported 
cost of foreign and Chinese salaries. Inasmuch as the figure for 
foreign salaries, including more than mere salary charges, here 
used, is greater proportionately than the figure in these particular 
schools, a sum amounting to ten per cent of salary charges is added 
to cover expenses of operation. 

(2) The cost of the school divided by the number of pupils 
gives the per capita cost. 

(3) ' The share of Chinese support was determined by com- 
paring the total of tuition fees with the total cost. When the 
tuition fees included food for the pupils, as was often the case, a 
sum representing the annual cost of food multiplied by the total 
number of boarding pupils was first deducted. 

c. In order to show the true relation of all facts it would be 
better to give them all. But the great space required and possible 
confusion, to say nothing of difficulty of comparison, makes this 
unwise. Instead we are using the median, quantities, and extremes 
to measure the central tendency and dispersion. For example, 
consider the following series, indicating the size of schools, and 
ranked in order of size for the purpose of statistical treatment: 
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Five measures will give the reader a good idea of this series, 
«ven if the original figures are omitted. Thus the lowest is twenty- 
one, the highest one hundred and twenty-one. The school halfway 
up the line, dividing the group in two, is ninety. The halfway point 
of the upper half is one hundred and five, the halfway point of the 
lower half is sixty. Thus, without the original series, the reader 
can imagine in a series of schools ranging from twenty-one pupils 
as the smallest up to one hundred and twenty-one as the largest, 
that one-fourth have one hundred and five pupils or more, one -half 
ninety or more, three-fourths sixty or more, and that half of the 
schools lie between sixty and one hundred and five. The measure 
of the halfway point is called the median, the measure of the upper 
one- fourth the upper quartile (expressed Q = 3) , the measure of the 
lower one-fourth the lower quartile (expressed Q = l) , and the highest 
and lowest the man^imum and the minimum. The advantage of these 
measures is that the typical or usual condition is shown in brief 
space, making comparison simple. 

673. The cost of higher primary schools. 

Six higher primary schools attached to large middle schools 
of boys. 

Number of pupils 
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Median 74% 

Q = l 35% 

Minimum minus 70% (pupils paid more than the cost of 

the school) 

Ratio of teachers to puvUs 

Foreign 1:228 

Chinese 1:16 

Forty-seven higher primary schools attached to small middle 
schools for boys. 

Number of pupils 



Maximum 


167 


Q=3 


69 


Median 


47 


Q = l 


30 


Minimum 


11 




Cost per pupil 


Maximum 


$167 


Q = 3 


58 


Median 


55 


Q = l 


13 


Minimum 


3 



Percentage paid from foreign sources 

Maximum 116% (school paid part of food bill in 

addition) 
Q = 3 100% 

Median 92% 

Q = l 72% :., : 

Minimum minus 9% (pupils more than paid cost of 

school) 

Ratio of teachers to pupils 

Foreign 1:112 

Chinese 1 : 17 
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Twenty-two higher primary classes attached to middle schools- 
for girls. 

Number of pupils 



Maximum 


124 


Q=3 


59 


Median 


36 


Q = l 


18 


Minimum 


7 




Cost per pupil 


Maximum 


$304 


Q = 3 


64 


Median 


50 


Q = l 


15 


Minimum 


8 


Percentage paid from foreign sources 


Maximum 


117% (school paid a part of the food bill> 


Q=3 


99% 


Median 


90% 


Q=i 


81% 



Minimum minus 2% (pupils paid more than cost) 

Ratio of teachers to pupils 

Foreign 1:76 

Chinese 1 : 12 

674. The cost of middle schools. 
Twelve large middle schools for boys. 
■Number of pupils 



Maximum 


257 


Q = 3 


198 


Median 


148 


Q = l 


117 


Minimum 


107 
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Cost par pupil 


Maximum 


$182 


Q = 3 


117 


Median 


94 


Q = l 


79 


Minimum 


38 



Perceti^tage paid from foreign sources 

Maximum 92% 

Q = 3 , 78% 

Median 74% 

Q = l 85% 

Minimum minus 70% (pupils paid more than total cost) 

Ratio of teachers to pupils 

Foreign 1 : 36 

Chinese ' 1:14 

Fifty-one small middle schools for boys. 
Number of pupils 



Maximum 


97 


Q = 3 


58 


Median 


42 


Q = l 


22 


Minimum 


3 




Cost per pupil 


-Maximum 


$792 


Q = 3 


201 


-Median 


135 


Q = l 


78 


Minimum 


22 


Percentage paid from fort 


Maximum 


116% 


Q = 3 


100% 


Median 


92% 


Q = l 


72% 



Minimum minus 9% (pupils more than paid total cost) 
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Ratio of teachers to pupils 
Foreign 1 : 26 

Chinese 1:10 

Twenty-three middle schools for girls. 

Number of pupils 



Maximum 


90 


Q = 3 


36 


Median 


22 


Q = l 


6 


Minimum 


4 




Cost per pupil 


Maximum 


$640 


Q = 3 


442 


Median 


180 


Q=l 


150 


Minimum 


26 



Percentage paid from foreign sources 

Maximum 117% (school paid a part of food bill) 

Q = 3 99% 

Median 90% 

Q=l 81% 

Minimum minus 2% (pupils paid more than cost) 

Ratio of teachers to pupils 

Foreign 1:16 

Chinese 1:13 

675. Salaries of teachers in higher primary and middle- 
schools. ' 

In expressing salaries,- central tendencies rather than extreme 
limits are cited, these data being more expressive of real conditions. 
It is unfortunate that only averages of salaries were given in the 
questionnaires, so that these data represent central tendencies not 
of the salaries themselves, but of the average of the salaries for 
each school. The highest and lowest average salaries are also 
given to yield an idea of the limits. 
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Monthly ^alariei of tea".hers in ninety-five higher primary and 
middle schools. 

Large JVIiiiiile Small Middle Middle Schools 
Schools for Boys Si;liool.s for Boys for Girls 



Teachers of 


Highest 


$85 


$60 


$50 


:SGience and 


Q = 3 


66 


35 


40 


Mathematics 


Median 


52 


25 


30 




Q = l 


29 


18 


12 




Lowest 


16 


8 


7 


Teachers of 


Highest 


$85 


$70 


$90 


English 


Q = 3 


75 


50 


46 




Median 


48 


30 


30 




Q = l 


30 


22 


20 




Lowest 


11 


6 


10 


Teachers of 


Highest 


$55 


$50 


$60 


Chinese 


Q = 3 


42 


30 


30 




Median 


32 


20 , 


20 




Q = l 


22 


14 


11 




Lowest 


19 


8 


9 


Teachers of 


Highest 


$60 


$40 


$22 


•other subjects 


Q = 3 


42 


25 


16 




Median 


25 


17 


11 




Q = l 


14 


10 


8 




Lowest 


9 


3 


4 



676. The cost of higher education. 

The data for the cost of higher education were secured from 
questionnaires sent by the Commission to a few of the higher in- 
stitutions of learning. Included in the returns are data from St. 
-John's, Manchuria, Canton Christian, Shantung, Peking, Nanking, 
and Hangchow colleges. While most of these institutions include 
several different schools and colleges, the data were so distributed 
as to approximate the actual costs of each college or school, 
administrative expenses being distributed in proportion to the 
number of the foreign staff, rather than in proportion to enrollment. 
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The average salary of the foreign teacher is $3,112.50, that of the 
■Chinese teacher $1,096. Thpse figures do not comprise the total 
cost to mission budgets, as we shall show later, but they include 
more of the cost than was originally sho\yn in the middle school 
•questionnaires. The food of students is not included in the fol- 
lowing figures. 





Senior and 


Colleges of 


Colleges of 


Colleges of 


. Junior Colleges 


' Medicine 


Theology 


Agriculture 


No. of institutions 


7 


2 


2 


2 


No. of students 


1.061 


124 


57 


46 


No. of foreign faculty 


68.65 


24 


10.5 


6.65 


No. of Chinese faculty 


43.55 


10 


5.5 


1 


Faculty not designated 


28 


— 


— 


— 


Cost per Student 


$364.00 


$1,639.00 


$1,021.00 


$1,440.00 


Paid from foreign sources 74.2% 


97.5% 


100% 


34% 



677. Summaries. 

a. Grouping the data just considered, and remembering the 
-original limits of the investigation, some striking summaries may 
he drawn. 

In the various types of schools cited, 

10 TEACHERS TEACH 

220 boys in village primary schools 

201 boys in village higher primary schools 

192 boys in higher primary classes in small middle schools 

161 girls in higher primary village schools 

156 girls in primary village schools 

124 girls in higher primary classes in middle schools 

107 boys in large middle schools 

98 students in junior and senior college 

89 boys in higher primary classes in large middle schools 

64 boys in small middle schools 

62 girls in middle schools 

60 students in colleges of agricfulture 
• 36 students in colleges of medicine 
' .35 students in colleges of theology 
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b. In the various types of schools cited, 

$10,000 FEOM ALL SOUECES GIVES ONE YEAR OF SCHOOLING 10 

4,230 boys in lower primary village schools 
4,170 boys in higher primary village schools 
3,330 girls in lower primary village schools 
2,370 girls in higher primary village schools 
316 boys in higher primary classes in large middle schools 
288 boys in higher primary classes in small middle schools 
200 girls in higher primary classes in middle schools 
106 boys in large middle schools 
74 boys in small middle schools 
55 girls in middle schools 
29 students in junior and senior college 
10 students in theological college 
7 students in agricultural college 
6 students in medical college 

c. In the various types of schools cited, 

$10,000 COMING FROM FOREIGN SOURCES STIMULATES FURTHER 
SUPPORT GIVING ONE YEAR OF CHRISTIAN SCHOOLING TO 

32,600 boys in primary village schools 
18j220 boys in higher primary village schools 
3,920 girls in primary village schools 
2,960 girls in higher primary village schools 
422 boys in higher primary classes in large middle schools » 
312 boys in higher primary classes in small middle schools 
155 girls in higher primary classes in middle schools 
143 boys in large middle schools 
80 boys in small middle schools 
61 girls in middle schools 
40 students in junior and senior college 
24 students of agriculture 
10 students of theology 
6 students of medicine 

d. So far as the original data are concerned, these comparisons 
are highly significant. The medical education in one area is 
actually 5,000 times as expensive per student as the primary 
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education in another area, considering the contributions of the 
missions. This may indicate a just relationship, or it may mean 
a too expensive medical education or a too cheap primary education. 

e. There is a sharp advance in the cost of education in the 
higher primary classes in city middle schools 'as compared with 
similar primary work in the villages. 

f. The boys' middle school enrolling about 150 pupils is much 
more economical than the boys' middle school one-third the size. 
Its total cost per pupil is one-third less, it receives a greater 
proportion of the expense from student fees and it pays its Chinese 
teachers nearly twice as much. The same amount of money goes 
nearly twice as far and the results are probably better. Whether 
there is a causal relation or not is not established. 

g. The extraordinary variation in the cost of all higher primary 
work and of girls' middle schools is due to variation in the numbers 
of the foreign teaching staff. Some of these schools have no foreign 
teachers at all, one has two for 15 students (a cost of $266 per 
student) , and one higher primary school for boys has two foreign 
teachers having exclusive charge of 28 pupils. 

h. It costs distinctly more to educate girls than boys, both in 
total expense, and, with one exception, in mission subsidy. This 
is due in part to the pioneer stage of the work. 

i. The higher cost of theological education is due in part to 
the small number of students. The high per capita cost of 
agriculture is the result, in part, of the large amount of research 
and extension work' carried on by the faculty. 

678. Typical middle school costs. 

Another method of summarizing the data given above is to 
describe the schools that fall within the limits of the middle fifty 
per cent in each case. These are good indications of present cost. 

a. The large middle school has from 120 to 200 pupils, 
generally about 160. On the basis of 150 students it costs roughly 
from $12,000 to $17,000, usually about $14,000. It has four 
foreign teachers and ten Chinese. The tuition charges vary from 
$17 to $75, the mediain amount being about $24. This means 
that missions furnish from $1,000 to $14,500, usually about $9,500. 

b. The smaller middle school has from 20 to 60 pupils, 
generally about 50. 0n the basis of 50 students it has two foreign 
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and five Chinese teachers, costing from $i,000 to $10,000, usually 
about $7,000. The tuition charges vary frona nothing at all to $70, 
usually about $11. This means that the missions furnish as much 
as $10,000, or run the school free of cost. The usual amount 
furnished is $6,500. 

c. The middle school for girls has from 5 to 35 pupils, 
generally about 25. On the basis of 25 students it has one or two 
foreign teachers and two Chinese, costing from, $3, 800 to $11,000, 
usually about $4,500. The tuition charges vary from $1.50 to $23, 
usually about $18. This means that the missions furnish as much 
as $10,000 or as little as $3,100, generally about $4,000. 

679. Typical costs of higher primary classes attached to 
middle schools. 

a. The higher primary school attached to the large middle 
school has from 75 to 150 pupils, usually about 110. On the basis 
of 110 pupils it costs roughly from $1,300 to $7,000, usually about 
$3,500. It generally has seven Chinese teachers and half the time 
of a foreigner. The tuition charges vary from $2.50 to $40, the 
visual charge being $7.50. This means that the missions may 
furnish as much as $6,500 or may run the school for a profit, but 
in general furnish about $2,600. 

b. The higher primary school attached to the small middle 
school for boys enrolls from 30 to 70 pupils, generally about 50. It 
usually has three Chinese teachers, rarely the time of a foreigner. 
The total costs varies from $650 to $2,750 on the basis of 50 pupils, 
the usual amount being $1,750. The tuition charges vary from 
nothing at all to $16, the usual amount being about $3. This means 
that themissions may furnish as much as $2,600, nothing at all, or 
make money; in general the amount furnished is $1,600. 

c. The higher primary school attached to the girls' middle 
school has an enrollment of 18 to 60 pupils, generally about 35. It 
usually has three Chinese and two foreign teachers. The total cost 
on the basis of 35 students varies from $550 to $2,200, generally being 
about $1,750. The tuition charges vary from practically nothing to 
$6, the usual charge being $5. Thus the missions may furnish as much 
as $2,200 or as little as $400; in general they furnish about $1,600. 

680. The "zone of safety." These estimates of higher primary 
and middle school costs indicate the present tendencies, throwing 
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^ut the upper and lower quarters of each distribution. Otheir things 
being equial, the toger the school, the lower should be. the per 
capita cost; the more wealthy the community, served, the higher 
the- tuition charge; the more vocational the curriculum, the 
higher the cost and the higher ttie tuition charge ;: the lower 
the cost of living, the lower the cost and tuition cliarge; the 
-greater the financial return for the student after leaving school, 
"the greater the tuition charge; the more fashionable the school, the 
greater the tuition charge. These factors all tend to justify variation 
from the central tendency. If a school varies distinctly: from the 
norms given, then careful inquiry should be made for the reasons. 
"The school may be too meager or too expensive, or the present 
standards of 86 schools may be wrong. This is the reason why the 
-limits of the middle fifty per cent constitute the "zone of safety." 

681. Typical costs of higher education. 

a. The fact that the Christian universities in China have 
practically a uniform salary schedule simplifies the question of 
estimating college expense. If we determine the usual salary paid 
teachers, the amount paid in items not covered, and the ratio of 
salaries to total expense for various types of institutions, we may 
-estimate the probable cost of institutions of this grade. 

For 108.8 foreign professors in Christian colleges and universi- 
ties, the budgets indicate that $332,414.00 was paid in salaries. 
"This is fS,112.50 per person. At the same time, 73.05 Chinese 
professors were paid $80,066.00 or $1,096.00 per person. 

Estimating operating expenses in the institutions represented 
by these professors, and distributing administrative expenses on 
the basis outlined above, it was possible to determine the per cent 
that the total of Chinese and foreign salaries bore to the total 
expense. For junior and senior colleges of liberal arts the median 
per cent was 69.25, for colleges of theology 80, for colleges of 
agriculture 55.5, and for colleges of medicine 39. 

The ratio of foreign professors to Chinese is about 6 to 4 on the 
faculties of the higher institutions. 

If we can determine the number of professors needed for a 
college, take the number of foreign professors and multiply by 
$3,112.50, and divide by .6926; take the number of Chinese 
professors, multiply by $1,096.00, and divide by .6925; and then 
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add to this figjire a sum equal to the additional expenses of mission 
■college professors not noted in the usual budget, such a,s house rent, 
medical attendance, insurance, summer allowances, we may estimate 
the total cost of the college. This sum is estimated at $1,200 for 
the foreign members and $300 for the Chinese. 

Studying the enrollment in all Christian colleges and universi- 
ties, we estimate that of every 100 students we may expect 42 
in the first class, 23 in the second, 18 in the third, and 17 in 
the fourth. 

b. On this basis, determining the probable cost of a minimum 
college of liberal arts of 100 students, we should need, with the 
smallest possible program, two sections in the freshman year, one 
in the sophomore year, one in the junior year, and one in the 
senior. This would require a total of 100 teaching hours. If a 
member of a faculty customarily teaches 15 hours a week, if the 
normal ratio of faculty to students is 1 to 10 (see above) , ten 
teachers would allow 150 teaching hours, or a margin of 50 hours 
for electives. We should then need to allow a margin for absence on 
furloughs one year in six, and for language study one or two years 
at the beginning of work in China. Twenty-five per cent additional 
faculty would be needed to provide for this. The cost for this 
-college would be determined as follows: 6 foreign professors at 
$3,112.50, divided by .6925 (the percentage of total cost in liberal 
arts college borne by instruction), to which sum is added $1,200 
multiplied by 6; added to this would be the product of $1,096 
multiplied by 4 (for the Chinese staff), divided by .6925, to which 
is added $300 multiplied by 4; to which is added $3,112.50 
multiplied by 1.5 (25% of salary of foreign staff to care for furlough 
and language study) . The total is: 



$ 3,112.50X6 =$18,675 




18,675 -r.6925 = 26,967 




26,967 +$7,200= 34.167 


$34,167 


1,096 X4 = $4,384 




4,384 -f.6925= 6,331 




6,331 +$1,200= 7,531 


7,531 


3,112,50X1,5 = 4,669 


4,669 


.Total 


$46,367 
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This figure of $46,367 would provide a minimum college for 100 
students at the present rate, giving instruction and maintenance, 
housing for faculty, and administration expenses, iHcluding salaries 
of president and secretary. It would not include food for students. 
This charge of $464 per student is higher than the norm, due to the 
small number of students and the inclusion of charges not ordinarily 
accounted for in Christian college budgets. 

c. With a college of 150 students we should expect 65 students 
in the first year, 32 in the second, 27 in the third, and 25 in the 
fourth. It would be possible for this institution to be handled by 
a faculty of the same size as for a college of 100 students ; it could 
be done better by the add,ition of one instructor. This of course 

. would not allow wide election of studies by the student, but with 
the specialization suggested in the chapter on College Education 
this would not be necessary. Following the above method, with 7 
foreign professors and 4 Chinese, we find the total figure to be 
S52,862 or $362 per student. If we were to use 6 foreign 
instructors and 5 Chinese, the total amount would be $48,269 or 
$322 per student. 

d. For a liberal arts college of 300 students we should expect 
approximately 126 freshmen, 69 sophomores, 54 juniors, and 51 
seniors. Allowing a minimum of 4 sections for the freshmen, 3 for 
the sophomores, 2 for the juniors, and 2 for the seniors, this would 
require 220 teaching hours. Allowing 50 per cent additional for 
electives, this would require 330 hours or the time of 22 teaching 
members of the faculty. Estimating 13 foreign teachers and 9 
Chinese, the total cost of the institution would be about $101,000, 
or a cost of about $330 per student. If this institution were part 
of a university, narrowly restricting its work to commerce, teacher- 
training, or the like, the number of the faculty might be reduced to 
15 or 16, making the cost under $250 a student. 

e. The college of agriculture, doing about the same amount 
of research and extension as at present, would cost about $72,000, 
allowing 8 foreign and 6 Chinese professors to teach 100 students.; 

f . The college of theology for any number up to 75 students 
would cost about $30,000. 

g. A college of medicine for 100 students, and hospital, with 
15 foreign and 10 Chinese professors would cost about $177,000. 
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h. In estimating the cost of women's colleges we may use a; 
lower base. The salary of women is about $1,500, and $700 addi- 
tional would cover the extra costs to Mission Boards not usually in- 
cluded in college budgets. The proportion of foreign teachers is also- 
greater, being about 4 to 1. Thus for a college of 100 students with 
a faculty of 8 foreign women and 2 Chinese our calculations would be:. 

$ 1,600x8 =$12,000 



12,000-r.6925 = 


18,772 




18,772+ $5,600 = 


24,372 


$24,372 


900x2 


1,800 




1,800 -=-.6925 = 


2,599 


2,599 


1,500X2 


3,000 


3,000 



Total $29,971 

This would be about $300 per student, including ten members of 
the teaching staff and a president and a secretary. 

682. From the point of view of finance, the small college is 
always expensive. Probably no four-year college can be run 
economically for less than 160 students, nor a junior college for les& 
than 85. A careful study of the data cited here, and a thorough 
working over of the budgets, should convince the administrators of 
Christian colleges and universities of the great waste attendant 
upon conducting so many small institutions. 

Probable costs of higher education 

683. The estimates of college expense noted above are based 
upon present practices. It should be noted, however, that if Christian 
higher education is to maintain its lead, expenses must increase. 
Professional education of any kind is costly. New equipment must 
be added, libraries augmented, sections multiplied. This will 
demand larger expenditure. Foreign and Chinese salaries in some 
cases must be increased. While the figure of $1,096 plus $300 is 
fair pay for services rendered by many of the Chinese staff, con- 
sidering the permanence, security, and costs of living, it nevertheless 
remains true that highly competent men cannot be retained at this 
rate. One government institution, giving salaries moderate in 
comparison with other government higher institutions, pays its best- 
men from $1,800 to $2,640. The first-class Christian college should 
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in the future count 'upon having its best Chinese teachers of such a 
high order as, to be entitled to about $1,000 more per man than is 
now being paid. Our estimates should therefore be advanced about 
10 per cent to allow for increased efiBciency, and about $1,000 
multiplied by the number of Chinese department heads, to care for 
this increase. 

684. The reorganized estimates are: 



General college 


4 


years 


100 students 


$ 55,000 


General , 




4 




150 




62,000 


General , 




4 




300 




110,000 


Junior , 




2 




85 




37,000 


Senior , 




2 




65 




25,000 


Junior , 




2 




200 




70,000 


Senior 




2 




100 




40,000 


Agricultural , 




4 




100 




84,000 


Theological , 




2-3 




75 




36,000 


Medical , 




4 




100 




204,000 


Women's , 




4 




100 




34,000 



685, The danger of a study of this kind is that the university 
executive or the board of trustees will consider wide variation 
from these norms as a sign of weakness. Only a variation that is 
not accounted for should be so considered. The value of careful 
comparison of costs is not the securing of uniformity, but rather the 
justification of wise and the elimination of zmwarranted differences. 
The chief obstacles to economy are small numbers of students, too 
large percentage of foreign faculty members, unnecessary multi- 
plication of sections, several weak departments when a few strong 
ones could be maintained, and several weak colleges when one or 
two excellent ones could be provided. 

Ill, Implications of This Study 

686. The implications of this study of college finance are: 
a. There are too many colleges at present supported by the 

Christian forces in China. Their justification must rest upon other 
than financial grounds, for much better work could be provided at 
less cost if there were greater unification, not to say abandonment 
of some of the enterprises. 
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b. The practice of assigning mission members to university 
faculties rather than appropriating money, paying salaries through 
the usual mission channels, is expensive in the long run and not 
warranted by sound finance. University executives, not having 
control of faculty finance, are unable to distribute their finances, 
sometimes having plenty of men but not enough money. Thus 
competent Chinese teachers are sometimes lost to Christian 
universities and colleges, because sufficient funds are not available. 
The financing of certain large middle schools connected with 
higher institutions reveals an ingenious method of surmounting 
this difficulty in part. The missions contribute the foreign faculty, 
the pupils pay large tuition fees covering more than the expenses, 
and the profits are used as ready cash for the higher departments. 
In reality it is a conversion of men into money. 

c. The notion that "I would found an institution where any 
person may study any subject," may have been all right for Cornell, 
but it is an expensive ambition. Too many institutions are extrava- 
gant in having too many electives and several professors more 
than the minimum needed, when the money might better be spent 
upon books, equipment, better salaries, or scholarships. Financial 
consideration would demand concentration into a few sections and 
a small number of departments. This is also sound educational 
policy. 

d. The recommendation for regional universities with rigid 
concentration of work is sound financially. The plan will be 
successful only to the degree to which this concentration is used to 
reduce sections and faculties, allowing the boards of control to use 
the money thus released to secure better equipment, libraries, and 
teachers. 

e. On file with the secretary of the China Christian Educa- 
tional Association is a set of blankii that may be used as a guide in 
the keeping of books that better financial data may be available 
in the future. It is recommended that the secretaries of Christian 
colleges and universities study these blanks and model their book- 
keeping upon them. ^ 

687. It should be carefully noted that the financial data in 
this chapter are intended to give the actual cost to the missions of the 
educational work in Ohina, omitting only the cost of administration 
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«,t home. When comparisons with data in any particular school 
are made, the additional costs as here explained should be added. 
■Otherwise the first reaction to these estimates will be surprise at 
the large sums involved. 

688. If the data cited in this chapter are as accurate for 
primary schools and professional colleges as they are for higher 
primary and middle schools and colleges of liberal arts, they should 
furnish food for thought. Is it better to have 32,600 boys poorly 
trained in village schools for one year, 143 boys in a middle school, 
61 girls in a middle school, or 6 students in a medical school ? If 
small middle schools are expensive, will unification bring better 
results; or does size have nothing to do with it ? Shall we spend 
more money for higher education, when so many more students 
<3an be served in primary schools ? Or shall we concentrate our 
efforts ? Does the inexpensiveness of primary schools mean 
weakness ? Does the relatively high cost of professional work mean 
efficiency? What should be the norms for all types of work? 
What should be the relative proportion of effort in each grade of 
schooling ? We can raise many more questions than we can answer. 

689. If the data cited in this chapter are not typical, then it 
is recommended that such data be accurately gathered, treated by 
proper statistical methods, interpreted, and considered. This should 
be one highly important feature of the recommended Institute of 
Educational Besearch. 

CHAPTER II 

RECOMMENDATIONS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
EXPENSE INVOLVED 

690. In this chapter and the following one recommendations 
of the Commission in the body of the Report are brought together 
and classified in two ways: (l) according to the probable expense 
involved in carrying the recommendations into effect; and (2) 
according to the order of their urgency. 

691. In the present chapter the recommendations are grouped 
into three classes according to the increase in costs involved. The 
first group includes adjustments and developments which can be 
made without involving any additional appropriations by Missions 
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and Boards. The second group includes those which can be 
carried out by a moderate increase in appropriations. In the 
third group are placed the advances which will involve largely 
increased expenditures. 

All of the developments of the first group, and as many as 
possible of the second and third groups, should begin at once. 
Others must necessarily await the receipt of large funds. 

I. Developments Which Can Be Made Without Increase 
IN Appropriations 

A. GENEKAI, 

692. A Provincial Board of Education in every Province or 
Group of Provinces. (See Sections 107, 108.) 

693. Ofiicers of Administration for each Provincial Board, 
including two secretaries, one Chinese and one foreign. 

694. Supervisors for each District. (See Sections 144, 149, 
246.) 

The expenses involved in these three sections can be met (1) 
by fees for registration by the schools; (2) by allocating mis- 
sionaries already on the field and Chinese teachers now employed 
to the important administrative positions; (3) by readjustment in 
present school appropriations, through closing weak and inefficient 
schools or decreasing the grants-in-aid. 

The Missions and Boards are reminded that the appropriations 
necessary to cover the salary and expenses of a new missionary 
would be sufficient to cover the salaries and expenses of five or 
more trained Chinese supervisors. 

B. elementary education 

695. Model Schools. The Missions can make no larger 
contribution to the field of elementary education than by the 
establishment of model schools. This can be done without 
increased expenditure by the concentration of a considerable 
portion of mission appropriations for the schools of a district upon 
one model school. This should stimulate local initiative through- 
out the district and should elicit much larger funds from the 
Chinese Christian community. (See Section 153.) 
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C. SECONDARY EDUCATION 

696. The Organization of Middle Schools, Some of. the 
present junior colleges and some of the four-year middle schools- 
connected with colleges should be reorganized into six-year middle 
schools. In the one case buildings and faculty will be already 
provided and no increase in cost will be required. Any possible 
reduction in expenses, however, should be absorbed in the cost of 
improvement in quality. In the other case the two years which- 
are added should be taken, one from the higher primary school 
and one from the junior college, except where the present college 
course, including all years above the middle school, is but four 
years in length. Adjustments of appropriations should be possible, 
thus obviating increase in costs. Some urban schools could secure 
larger local support without compromising their Christian charac- 
ter, and mission funds thus released could be used for other schools, 

697. Normal Courses in Middle Schools. Normal courses 
should be introduced into many middle schools. Even though 
large increases were involved the immediate provision for adequate 
training of primary teachers would be justified by the urgency of 
the need. In some cases, however, the additional staff required 
for a normal course in an existing middle school could be met by 
adjustments or at most at small additional cost. It might be 
possible to create a union normal school without added expense by- 
combining two middle schools into one, utilizing the plants thus- 
released, and securing the necessary additional members of the 
staff by allocation of missionaries from other tasks. 

698. Junior Middlis Schools. A marked increase in the 
number of middle schools is recommended. Many of the present 
higher primary schools can be raised to junior middle schools with 
small additional cost, and this can be met by reducing some of the 
present four-year middle schools to junior middle schools and by- 
replacing some missionary teachers by Chinese. Many junior 
middle schools can be maintained without seeking larger appro-, 
priations from the Boards. 

699. Occupational Courses in Middle Schpols. Adjustments 
in courses now offered would make possible additions to the staff" 
required for the introduction of such occupational courses as dor 
not need expensive plant or apparatus. 
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D. HIGHER EDDCATION 

700. The recommendations of the Commission in the field of 
higher education arp made with a view to advance in the quality 
of the work, and to future economy through the elimination of 
■costly duplication. 

701. Keorganization. The Commission recommends the re- 
organization of existing colleges and universities in North China, 
East China, and Central China into regional universities. This 
will not involve any immediate additional expense, so far as 
-Existing plants and faculties are concerned. Any funds which are 
conserved through the reorganization should be used in enlarging 
the libraries, equipping the laboratories, or securing better trained 
iieachers. The plan assumes the carrying out of present building 
programs in so far as they are endorsed by the senates or advisory 
councils of the respective areas. 

II. Developments Which Can Be Made by Moderate 
Increases in Appropriations 

a. elementary education 

702. Additions to the present appropriations for elementary 
schools should be applied to increasing and developing model 
schools in as many districts as possible, in securing additional 
supervisors, and in training teachers in service. 

B. secondary education 

703. Reorganization of Middle Schools. While some' six-year 
middle schools can be established by reorganization as suggested in 
Section 696, yet any increase in the number of schools of this type 
will certainly require additional funds. They should not, however, 
prove excessively large, since the number of trained Chinese 
teachers available is increasing, and the number of missionary 
teachers will not need to be enlarged. 

704. Normal Schools. While possibly a few new normal 
schools can be organized and normal courses can be intioduced 
into many middle schools without much increase in cost, as set 
iorth in Section 697, yet any adequate effort to meet the urgent 
^iemands of the situation will require increased appropriations. 
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Normal school work is always expensive, but there can be no more 
profitable investment of funds. 

705. Junior Middle Schools. We have suggested in Section 
698 that many junior middle schools can be established without 
increased appropriations. "We must face the fact, however, that 
the establishment of some of these schools will necessarily involve 
new appropriations, until they are well under way, when increased' 
receipts from tuition should care for them. 

706. Occupational Courses in Middle Schools. While some 
readjustments will make possible additions to the staff without 
serious additional cost, the general introduction into all middle- 
schools of occupational courses will involve increased expense- 
Investment at this point, however, is essential. 

•707.' Bible Schools. The Bible Training Schools are relatively^ 
inexpensive, but the uniting of several schools in one would often, 
result in added efficiency with very little increase of cost. 

C. HIOnEE EDUCATION 

70S. Developments at Existing Institutions. The Commis- 
sion recommends that at several points new developments be made- 
which will add to the efficiency of the colleges. All of these can 
be undertaken at small additional cost. 

(1). A School of Literature for the training of writers shoulcJ 
be established at Peking University. 

(2) The School of Law at Shanghai should be developed inta 
a School of Law and Political Science, as a department of the 
regional university. 

(3) ■ A Department of Commerce and Social Science should 
be inaugurated at Canton Christian College, and this institution- 
which has hitherto been financed independently of the Board* 
should henceforth receive their financial support. 

' (4) The initial steps toward the -inauguration of, a union 
.aniversity of Central China should be taken in the near future. 

(5) The West China Union University should undertake the 
higher education of women. 

(6) \.Idxtension work, especially for adults, should be de- 
veloped at several points. • 
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III. Developments Which Will Involve Largely 
Increased Expenditueks 

A, general 

709. China Christian Educational Association. If the plans 
for advance which the Commission is recommending are to be 
■carried out, it is essential that the China Christian Educational 

Association be strengthened and its staff considerably increased. 

710. The Institute of Educational Research. The Commis- 
sion has pointed out (see Sections 100, 251-257) the necessity of 
establishing an institution which shall make careful investigation 
of educational problems as the basis for the future educational 
program. This institution stands first in the list of large advances. 

711. The Institute of Economic and Social Research. In 
Section 377 the Commission has pointed out the necessity of the 

" -Christian forces making careful investigation of the economic 
developmeata in. China Iel order that the new social order may be 
dominated by the Christian ideals. An institute to undertake 
such study is needed at once. 

B. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

712. New Elementary Schools. New schools should be 
opened especially in unoccupied or sparsely occupied areas: these 
schools, naturally, call for a larger proportion of aid from the 
central funds than those in the areas that have been cultivated for 
a longer time. Among the relatively unoccupied areas are the 
provinces of Kansu, Kwangsi, Yiinnan, Kweichow, and Shensi. 
The provision of educational facilities for girls in most parts of the 
country is still far behind that for boys, and many more schools 
will be needed. 

C. SECONDARY EDUCATION 

713. New Six-year Middle Schools. A number of strong 
middle schools in strategic cities are called for, and their establish- 

' ment will require large initial expense. Especially in a new center 
it is desirable to commence well, with first-class teachers and good 
-equipment. The cost of later developments will probably be offset 
by increased returns from tuition fees. 
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New schools, both for boys and girls, are needed in several 
provinces, viz.: Shansi, Yiirinan, Shensi, Kwangsi, Kweichow, and 
Kansu; and also at Tsinan in Shantung. 

714. Agricultural and Industrial Arts Schools. The Com- 
mission recommends the establishment at an early date of at least 
"two schools of this type. Though expensive, they are urgently 
needed. 

715. New Normal Schools. Some of the normal schools 
which we have recommended must be of a higher type and will 
involve comparatively large expense, but their inauguration is one 
of the pressing needs of the Christian educational system. 

716. Junior Middle Schools. While some such schools can 
be provided without new appropriations (Section 698), and some 
with small additional appropriations (Section 705), yet the instal- 
lation of an adequate number will probably exceed these limits. 

D. HIGHER EDUCATION 

717. The Development of Existing Institutions. The recom- 
mendations of the Commission in the field of higher education 
look not to the increase in the number of colleges or universities, 
but to the union or coordination of existing institutions and to the 
Btrengthening of their work. The advances recommended, which 
call in a limited number of cases for the creation of new depart- 
ments of work, but for the most part for the improvement of those 
which already exist, are discussed in detail in Chapters III-XIV of 
Part III, and are listed below in Section 718. 

CHAPTER III 

RECOMMENDATIONS INVOLVING LARGE EXPENSE CLAS- 
SIFIED ACCORDING TO THE ORDER OF URGENCY 

718. In this chapter the recommendations of the Commission 
for the inauguration of new work which will involve large expendi- 
tures are summarized in the order in which they are recommended 
ior preferential development. As in the previous chapter they are 
divided into educatioHai groups. The groups stand in tjie order 
■of preference as groups, and the items in each group are likewise 
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in order of preference within the group, hut the' development of 
work in the various groups will necessarily be carried on simul- 
taneously. 

I. General 

(1) The Strengthening of the China Christian Educational 
Association. 

(2) The Establishment of an Institute of Educational Re- 
search. 

(3) The Establishment of an Institute of Economic and 
Social Research. 

II. Elementaey and Secondary Education 

(1) The Establishment of Normal Schools and the Develop- 
ment of Normal Courses in Middle Schools. 

(2) The Multiplication of Junior Middle Schools. 

(3) The Reorganization of Middle Schools on the six-year 
basis and an increase in their numbers. 

(4) The Development of Middle Schools of the Agricultural 
and Industrial Arts Type. 

(5) The Opening of Elementary Schools in Unoccupied 
Regions. 

III. Higher Education 

(1) The Completion of the Building Programs of Institutions 
having no permanent plant: Peking University, Ginling College, 
Fukien Christian University. 

(2) The Founding of a College of School Administration at 
Nanking, 

(3) The Equipment of the North China Union Women's 
Medical College at Tsinan. 

(4) The Establishment of a School of Commerce and Indus- 
trial Organization at Shanghai. 

(5) The Completion of the Medical School at Tsinan. 

(6) The Founding and Equipment of the East China Union 
Medical School at Shanghai. 

(7) The Erection of Buildings Approved for Colleges iii East 
China, South China, West China. 
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(8) The Development of a University of Central China. 

(9) The Founding of a School of Public Opinion (University 
Extension) at Shanghai. 

(10) The Development of the School of Medicine of West 
China. 

(11) The Erection of Buildings for a College for Women of 
Fukien Christian University (if the proposition recommended is 
approved) . , 

(12) The Erection of Buildings for a College for Women of 
the West China Union University. 

(13) The Purchase of Land and the Erection of Buildings 
for a Central Unit of the University of East China. 

719. Although it is beyond the province of the Commission 
to give detailed estimates, yet approximate totals have been 
attempted, based upon careful studies of actual costs and itemized 
calculations for enlargement. Allowance has been made for in- 
come on the field from fees and other forms of local support, 
this applying especially to maintenance. The capital outlay and 
maintenance are both planned roughly for a period of ten years 
beginning with 1922. These totals do not include expenditures 
which are involved in the normal development of existing work 
but provide for the enlargements recommended in this report. 

The Commission estimates that to carry out this program of 
advance will require a capital outlay for land and buildings of 
Gold $7,000,000, and when the plan is completed an additional 
annual expenditure for maintenance of Gold $1,000,000. 



APPENDIX I 
STATISTICAL TABLES AND CHARTS 

TABLE 1 

CHRISTIAN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

(From the Survey VolHE^e, page 302.) 
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TABLE 2 
SUMMARY OP CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

Note. These statistics have been gathered from the Survey- 
Volume, and differ from the summary given there on page 428 in 
three particulars only. A stricter definition of normal training 
has reduced the number of students from 970 to 612. Figures have 
been added for schools for deaf mutes, and for orphapages. The 
number of institutions has in each case been included. 

These figures are the most complete and accurate that could 
be secured. While some students undoubtedly are counted twice^ 
especially in higher education, these are probably balanced by 
unavoidable omissions due to failure on the parti of some gchools-l 
1;o make^ any report. 



■ GRADE OF 
INSTITUTION 


NUMBER 01* 
INSTITUTIONS 


NUM!BER OF STUDENTS 


Male 


FEJtALE 


Total 


Kindergarten 


139 


(a)' 


(a) 


4,324 


Lower Primary 

Higher Primary 

Middle School 


5,637 
962 
291 


103,232 
23,490 
12,644 


48,350 
9,409 
2,569 


151,582 
32,899 
15,213 


Normal 


48 


360 


262 • 


612 


College 

Bible. Scliool... , 

•Theolpgical 

Law 


16 

100 

13 
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1,8.58 
l,024(x) 
391 

27 


159 
],635(x) 


2,017 
2,659(x) 
391 
27 


Medical 


10 


485 


78 


563 


Nurses' Training 

Schools for the Blind... 
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29 


(a) 

286 


(a) 
' 508 


1,380 
794 


Schools for Deaf Mutes 


5 


(a) 


(a) 


60(x) 


Orphanages 


25 


(a) 


(a) 


1,733 


Grand Total 


7,382 


143,797(b) 


62,970(b) 


214,254 



(x) Approximate. 

(a) Figures not obtainable. 

(b) Exclusive of Kindergarten, Nurses' Training, Schools for Deaf Mutes, 

and Orphanages, which are included in the totals only. 
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TABLE 3 

SUMMARY OP GOVERNMENT EDUCATION FOR THE 
YEAR 1916 

(Prom, the Survey Volurae, page 305.) 



■ Grade 


Institutions 


Students 


% of Total 


Lower Primary 


118,852 


3,700,604 


86.1 


Higher Primary 


7,862- 


386,358 


9.2 


Middle 


444 


69,770 


1.6 


Normal ... ... 


211 


27,905 
81,814 ' 


2.5 i 


Industrial ... 


2,166 


College and Profeissional ... 


94 


25,373 I 


.6 


Higher Normal ... ... ... 


10 


2,357 S 



Total .. 



129,730 



4,294,251 



TABLE 4 

COMPARISON OP CHRISTIAN AND GOVERNMENT 
EDUCATION 

(See Part I of this Report.) 

The following figures, though only approximate, .show with 
substantial accuracy the extent of the four great groups of schools 
in relation to the population from which they draw. As a whole 
they bear weighty testimony to the interest of the Chinese in 
education and to the tolerance of the government toward non- 
government schools. On the other hand, they clearly forecast an 
influence of the Christian schools and the Christian community on 
Chinese life and thought far exceeding that which would be 
suggested by the relative size of the community. 



Total population of China 
Total Roman Catholic enrollment 
Total Protestant communicants 
Total Protestant community 
Pupils in Protestant schools 
Pupils in Roman Catholic schools 



400,000,000 

2,000,000 

375,000 

1,000,000 

214,000 

145,000 
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Pupils in private schools 1,045,00(> 

Pupils in Government schools 4,300,000 

Total pupils reported in all schools .^ ... 5,700,000 

Protestant pupils in Protestant schools 100,000' 

If the total population is 400,000,000 and the total Protestant 
community 1,000,000, the Protestant community, which is one- 
quarter of one per cent of the total population, is giving three and 
seven-tenths per cent and receiving one and eight-tenths per cent^ 
of all the education given. In other words, it is doing fifteen 
times its proportionate share of the education of the country, and 
Protestant children are receiving an education in the ratio of seven 
to one, as compared with the whole population. Of the total 
population a little over one and one-third per cent is in schools 
Of the total Protestant population about ten per cent is in 
Protestant schools. 
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APPENDIX II 

SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING ; OF NATIONAL 
' ASSOCIATED EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 

The National Associated Educational AesociSitions opened, its 
seventh session on October 27, 1921, in Canton. Thirty-five 
representatives were present. Mr. Wang Shao-min, president of 
the Canton Educational Association, acted as chairman. The 
following important action was taken. 

I. Resolution Recommending a Radical Change 
IN THE Educational System 

This is the most important resolution passed. The six 
principles that guided the representatives in deciding on the new 
system were, tha;t it should : 

(a} Be in accordance with the republican form of government 
and develop the spirit of democratic education ; 

(b) Be in harmony with the requirements of social evolution; 

(c) Develop the individuality of youths and allow, them 
freedom of choice ; 

(d) Pay attention to the financial ability of the people; 

(e) Allow room for variation in different localities ; 
(f ) Aim at ease in the wide extension of education. 

II. General Features of the New System 

1 . The whole system is divided into three periods : elementary 
edoiiation,, secondary education, and higher education. 

2. The division into periods is made according to the physical 
and mental developments of the children; i. e., the period fat 
elementary education extends from six to twelve years of age, that 
for secondary education, froni twelve to eighteen, and that for 
higher education, from eighteen to twenty-four. 

( 375 ).,.. ■ • ■ i .^ 
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3. In view of the extensiveness of the country and differences 
in local conditions and requirements, the system provides for 
flexibility in establishing schools and courses. 

4. Education must centej- upon the children themselves; 
therefore in an educational system the individuality and the 
intellectual capacity' of the children must be taken into considera- 
tion: hfin;ce;in;thi^ systen^,: higher and secondary education admit 
the elective system in their curricula; and in elementary education 
an elastic method has also been provided in connection with the 
promotion from class to class, 

.;, .. Illi Elejientaey EduOation 

1. The elementary schools are established with the view of 
extending popular education and training for citizenship, and not 
merely as a preparation for secondary education. 

2. The division into higher primary and lower primary will 
be discarded, - and hereafter the elementary schools will take the 
form of a single grade. 

3. The length of elementary education is six years, from six; 
years of age to twelve; but it may be divided into two section^, the 
first of four years, arid the second of two years. Those who prefer 
tO' establish a School giving instruction Only in the first section will 
be allowed to do so. • 

4. In the curriculum of the elementary school after the fourth 
school year, according to locar conditions, special courses in 
preparation for vocation may be added. 

5. Compulsory education is temporarily fixed to cover the 
first four years. The different provinces and special districts 
must prolong this period after the principle has been generally 
adopted. 

6. The school age for compulsory education may be determined 
by the different provinces and districts themselves, according to 
local conditions. ■ 

7.'. The kindergarten is to receive children under Six years 
of .age.- ; ■ '■ . . ',•:■■ ■,.,., ' 

8. Continuation schools must be provided for those who have 
not been able to receive proper education in their early years. 
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iV. SECONDAbY Education ' 

1. The six years of secondary education may be provided by 
one sphpol, or may be divided among several , schools. , 

- 2. , Secondary education may be provided, in, part, if in any 
secondary school district the local financial condition does not 
allow the complete provision of the entire six years. 

3. The elective system is to be employed in secondary 
education, 

4. The requirements for vocational training and for general 
knowledge differ in amount with different subjects. The elective 
system does not draw a sharp line in the relation between ordinary 
and vocational courses. , Courses in secondary schools are divided 
into two sections of three years each, with the third year of the 
first section as an intermediate stopping point, both for the sake of 
convenience in teaching and because of the natural division at this 
period in the children's ptjysical and mental development. Those 
courses which are more conveniently divided into two sections of 
four and two years or of two and four years may be so divided. 

5. The higher and lower secondary courses may be provided 
by two schools separately. 

V. Higher Education 

1. An institution of higher education with only, a single 
course may be called a university ; it is not necessary that there be 
fi.qombination of a number of.courses to warrant that name. 

2. University education is to extend from four to six year^ 
according to the nature of the courses. 

3. The university will have no preparatory course ; candidates 
for a university education must be graduates of the higher secondary 
schools, or have corresponding qualifications. 

4. The students of a university must learn at least two foreign 
languages. 

5. The graduates from a university may enter the university 
research course; the length of this course is not fixed. 

6. Universities may provide special courses. Persons who 
wish to investigate any special subject may join these courses. The 
number of years is not fixed. 
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7. College education is to extend from three to four years. 
Graduates from colleges will receive the same treatment as four- 
year graduates of a university. ' 

8. The colleges will have no preparatory course. The quali- 
fications for entrance will be the salne as those to the university. 

VI. Normal Education 

1. The normal secondary schools will cover six years, the 
first three years consisting of ordinary courses, and the second 
three years of normal courses. 

2. The normal secondary schools may provide for six years 
of entirely normal courses. They may also provide three-year 
normal courses for lower secondary graduates. Ordinary secondary 
schools, which are able to provide also normal courses, may be 
allowed to do so. 

3. Higher normal colleges will be of four years. The quali- 
fications for entrance are the same as those to the university. 

4. Graduates of the higher normal may enter the university 
research course. 

5. Universities may provide for higher normal courses. The 
higher normal colleges will coptinue to be independent of the 
universities. 

6. In order to promote compulsory education, normal lecture 
halls may be provided according to local requirements. 

7. In order to promote vocational training, special courses for 
training vocational teachers may be provided in the vocational 
courses of the higher secondary schools. 
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Social Application of Christianity, 
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401. 
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216., 219-222, 240r-244,, 644,. 648, 652, 
656, 661, 665. See also Teachers, 
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of,' 600 J need for high, quality, 605} 

: self-support, 606; regional recom- 
mendations, 629-632,658; reorgani- 
zation into the new sclierae, 631 j 
new schools required, 632, 658, 695, 
702, 712, 718 II (6) ; new system, 
page 376. 

Engineering education : place of in the 
Ohristian system of .education, 96 ; 
research, S6Q ; school of, 216, 648.' 

English, as a subject of study and as 
a medimn of instruction, 560. 

English, training in : in Anglo-Chinese 
colleges, 162, 166; in secondary 
schools, 173, 174, 182; relation to 
college entrance requirementSj 173, 
174; in college, 199; in theological 

. sch.ools, 281; disadvantage of, 374; 

, demand for, 558, 560; objections to 
over-emphasiSj 660; the problem of 
textbooks, 561. 

Enjoyment of life, training in the, 73, 
189. 

Enrollment of students: government 
schools, 38; Protestasnt sohoolsi 46; 
Catholic schools, 53; private schaols, 
63; elementary schools, 126; college, 
197, 198; theological education, 273; 
medical education, 296, 297, 335; 
Ohristian elementary and secondary 
schools, page371; summary of Chris- 
tian Education, page 372;' summary 
of government education, page 373; 
comparison of government and 

. CSiristiau Education, pages 373, 374. 

Equipment, school, 136, 436. 

Evening classes, 414, 504. 

Examinations; elementary, 147, col- 
lege entrance, 210. 

Expenisfe, see Costs of Education. 

Expense, Eecommendations Classified 
According to:' three groups, 690, 
691: — involving no inicreaseiin ap- 

. piropriations, 692-701; involving 
moderate increase in appropria- 
tions, 702-708; involving laitga in- 
crease in appropriations, 709-719. 

Extension education, 211, 216, 359, 
416,417,648,708. 

Family life in China: characteristics, 
71-j training for, 72, 176, 187, 440, 
'452; religious edncation in, 491-497. 

Family worship, 491, 493. 

Farmers of China: see Agrieultuiral 
education. 

Festival-, religions : use of, 495. 

Finance, school: provision of funds, 

. 114; elementary school, — disburae- 

, ment of. funds, 147, 148, 153, 154; 
source, 151-153; relation to missiiDn 
and to- Christian'. oammunity;. 152- 



154; secondary SQhooiVlSS; prbvisiba 
and disbursement of frinds,t 620-624 
See also Costs of Educatiouj 

Foocbiow, medical educataon at, 327. 

Foreign Children, Schools fto: the 
need, 519, 520; imion schools, 521, 
523, 525; British schools, 522; 
American schools, 523, 524, 626j 
necessity of oooperatioin, 527. 

Foreign languages: in the university, 
page 377. 

Foreign (missionary) teachers: train- 
ing of, 262-26*; cost of, 672, 681, 
694; see Missionary, preparation 'Oi 
th©.f 

"Foundation ch'aracters," 413.' 

Fukien: higher educational area. 111; 
higher edufiation, 210, 222; agri- 
cultural education, 365, 360 ; a 
separate, area, 641; recommenda- 
tions for, 662-665. . 

Ftrkien Oliristjan University, 222, 665, 
718 III (1), (11). 

Fti!flo.ugh study of missionaries, 264j 
540. 

General knowledge, training in: id 
elementary schools, 137 ; in second- 
ary schools, 185; in new system, 
page 377. 

Gieneral science, 186. 

Geography, teaching of: in secondary 
schools, 185; social values, 374, 376. 

Ginling College, 216, 432, 433^ 648, 
718111(1). 

Girls, education of: proportional, 127; 
elementary, 127; secondary, 176- 
178; need for more schools, 632, 
712; grea,ter cost of, 677. See also 
Women, Education of, 419-458. 

Girl Eeaerves, 506. 

Government education: relation of 
Christian education to, 14; gener- 
al situation, 20; national spirit in, 
21; history of, 25-28; present 
system, 29-37; statistics for 1917, 
38; proposed new system, 39-11; 
cooperation with, 87-89, 105, 689; 
statistics, pages 373, 374. See also 
Cooperation with the government. 

Graduate schools: limited place for, 
205. 

Graduate study: place of, 554-557; 
summer courses, 565, 567. 

Graats-in-aid : from the government, 
89, 125; from Mission Boards, 153; 
from manufacturing concerns, 407; 
, general: principles, 623. 

Guilds and legal procedure, 379. 

Backett Mediical School for Women, 
328,334,385,339. 
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Hampton Institute, 360, ' 

Hangchow Christian College, 216, 648. 

Harvard Medical Schooi, 331. 

Health education: see Physical and 

' Health EdxicatiDn,' and Public 

. ' health education. 

Health Education, Council on, 309, 
.317,,512. . • 

Higher education: government,' 30, 
33; Eoman Catholic, 55; Christian, 
93 ; six areas. 111 ; collegiate educa- 

- tion, 194-224; regional recommen- 
dationa, 638-640, 644, 648, 652, 656, 
661, 665; cost of, 676, 677, 681-i-686; 
recommendations according to ex- 
pense involved, 700, 701, 708, 717- 
719, new system, pages 377; 378. 
See also Collegiate Education. 

Higher primary, schools: new system, 
119 note, 135; cost of, 672, 673, 677, 
679, 660, 688. 

History, teaching of, 73^ 137, 185, 374, 

• 376. 

Home, religious education in the, 491- 
497. 

Home-making, training for, 176, 187, 
440, 452. 

HongkongUuiversity: medical school, 

. 328; relation to Christian educa- 
tional system, 549; hostels, 657. 

Hospitals: beginnings in China, 294; 
with educational features, 299,i312- 
317; number, 299; character, 300; 
relation to, the Christian movement, 
302-304; recommendations, Chengtu, 
322; Changsha, 324; Moukden, 326; 
Canton, 328; for women, 338, 339. 

Hostels, 507, 657. 

Hygiene : personal, 137, 184, 511, 512; 
school, 141,. 511. 

Illiteracy: in the Christian com- 
munity, 126; adult, 410; campaign 
against, 413, 505. 

Industrial and Commercial Educa- 
tion : in secondary schools, 166-168, 
173, 174; training of teachers, 244; 
place of in the Christian system >of 
education,. 387-389; improvement 
of the industrial systenii, 389-396; 

, attitude of the church to industrial 
conditions, 396, 397; elements in 
. the training, 398-401; general' 
principles, 614. 

Industrial arts schools, 166-168, 173, 
174. 

Industrial Fellowship, 377. 

Industrial order, Christianizing the, 
389-401. 

Industrial schools, government, 36. 

Industrialism, effect of on China, 370, 
371,377. 



Institute of Economic and Social Re- 

- search, 205, 216, 377, 555, 648, 718 
1 (3). • - 

Institute of Educational Eepearch, 
100, 205, 251-257, 554-557, 667, 689, 

, 710,7181(2). ; . 

Institutes, teachers', 260, 566. 

International Cooperation in Chris» 
tian Education: in a system of 
Christian , Education, 104; general 
principles, 546, 547; relations be* 
tween American and British schools, 
548, 549; need for, 590. 

Internes, training of, 313. 

Japanese government : medical school, 
Moukden 325, 326. 

Jniiioj: college: length and courses, 
204, 206, 210; limitatior. of, 213, 
639; costs, 676, 684. 

Junior middle school : . relation to 
higher primary, 119, note, 135f 
development of, 180; increase in 
number of, 634, 654, 663, 698, 705, 
716, 718 II (2) ; new system, page 
377. . 

Kansu, 641, 658, 659, 712, 713. 

Eiangsi, 641. 

Kiangsu, 641. 

Kindergarten: value of, 130; types, 

132; training of teachers for, 236; 

nfew system, page 376. 
Kwangsi, 641, 712. 
Kweichow, 221, 525, 641, 658, 659, 712, 

713. 

Labor: organization of, 391; training 
of leadership, 417. 

Language, Chinese : see Chinese 
language. 

Language Problem in Education, the: % 
elements of the problem, 558; the 
language study of the , missionary, 
559; English as a subject and as a 
medium of instruction, 560; the 
problem of textbooks, 561; a unified 
speech, 562. 

Language schools for new mission- 
aries: courses in educational 
problems, 263; functions, 543. 

Law, Education in : characteristics of 
Chinese law, 378-380; application 
of the Christian method to the settle- 
ment of disputes, 381; training in 
law, 382-385. 

Law and Political Science, School ofj 
216, 648, 708.. 

Leadership: training for Christian, 
14, 15,. 93, 119, 157, 159, 604, 608, 
. 610-615; industrial, 388. 

League of Reconciliation, 416. : 
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Leisure,,, traiaiiig in tbe use of: 
elementary school, 137; secondary 
school, 189, ,605. 

Librarians, training of, 576, 

Libraries, school and coUejje : develop- 
ment of the reading habit, 572, 573; 
reference libraries, 574, 575; train- 
ing of librarians, 576; extension 
■work, 577, 578. 

Literacy of tjie Ohristiiin, community : 
see Illiteracy. 

Literature: infiijence of, 498; produc- 
tion of, 499, 5(30, 510. 

literature, school of) 213, 447, 500, 
708. 

Map of Ohina : showing the six edu- 
catioual areas and the institutions 
of higher education, 224. 
Master of Arts, 245. 
Matbematics:.elementary, 137; second- 
ary, 185. 

Medical Education: schools recom- 
mended, 213i,216, 221,644, 648,661, 
718 III (3), (5), (6), (iO) ; history, 294, 
296; number of' institutions, 296;, 
enrollment, 297; equipiueht, 298; 
hospitals, UlSh), 300; development, 
301; relation of medical schools and 
hospitals to .Christian movement, 
302-304; scope of medical and pre- 
medi<;al education,. 305-307; schools 
of pharmaqy, ,308; public health, 
509-311; ^oapijbals,vfith educational 
features, 312-317; future develop- 
,ments, 318, 319; specific recom- 
mendations, — Peking, 320; Tsinan, 
321; Chengtu, ,322; Ohangsha, 323, 
■ 324; Monkden,'325, 326; Foochow, 
327; Canton, 328; Stanghai, 329- 
333; for women, 334-339, 448; 
schools of dentistry, 340; summary 
of recommendations, 341; general 
principles, 613; costs, 676, 677, 684, 
/68S. 

Medical Association, China Mission- 
;.ary„301. 

Medical examination of students, 141, 
511. 

Middle acho.ols: see Secondary edu- 
cation. 

Minirnum essentials in education, 108, 
J13,X47, 589. , . „„ 

Ministry, the. Christian: need of,, 93; 
beginnings of in China, 266^268; 
need for, more adequate training, 

' 274; need for higher status, 2,76; 
recognition of and status, 276, 277; 
training for, 278-286,;, task, of, 282 ; 
securing candidates, 290; demands 
; upon ; tl}e» ',553; trahwig. for. the, 
general principles, 611. 



Mission, the; relation of, to the organi- 
zation of education, 106, 147. 

Mission Boards : support of Christian 
education, 151-154, 621 ; relation to 
elenaesntary education, 151-154; re- 
lation to higher education, 212; 
preparation of educational i^ission- 
aries, 262-264* 529-546., ,. 

Missionary enterprise, the; aim, 64; 
place of education in the, 65--67i. . 

Missionary Preparation, Anjerican 
Board of, 531. 

Missionary, Preparation of the, for 
Educational , Work : professional 
training, 262-264;. importance of, 
628; lack of deflniteness ift, 52i9- 
531; seriousness of the situation,. 
532; spiritual -preparation,. 633; 
value of deflniteness ' of appoint- 
ment, 534; selection of candidates, 
635> 536; need for higli educational 
.qualifications, 537 ; securing of can- 
didates, 538; method oL appoii^t- 
ment, .639; use of furloughs, 540; 
need for thorough religious knowl- 
edge, 541; appointments to union 
institutions, 542; language schools, 
643; provision for retirement, 54ft; 
appreciation of the service now 

• rendered, 545. > 

Model schools: elementary, 129,, 136, 
153,602,630,695,702. , 

Moral training;, see Character^ train- 
ing of. 

Moukden: college courses at, 213, 
643; medical education at, 325y 326. 

Nan Kai College, 63, 434. 

Nanking TheologiBaLi Seminary, 216, 
648. 

Nanking Universite, ,21,0, 342, 356, 6.48, 
718111(2). '^*"'^^ ' 

National ., A^ssociated , !Edueatipn,al 
Associations, ,39, 42,. pages ,375-1378, 

National Christian Conference,, 344. 

"National language," 137, 185, 213, 
562. . , 

National University, 434. 

New systeuj of education in, China : 
general statement, 39-41, 105; ele- 
mentary, ,119, note; secondary, 161^ 
182; college, 204; outline. o£, pages 
375-378. ■ : ' ■ 

New Thought Movement,; .274, 499. 

Night schools: see Evening classes. ; 

Normal schools; government, 35, 230; 
Ohrjst,i.an, 228, 229; types, required, 
— normal courses in middle schools, 
167, 168, 177, ,238; first .'class, '1,7,7» 
•236, 237,; Jower grade, 239; regional 
recpmme;idations,,638i 643, 647, 651, 
6S6, 66,0,, 664;, rqcpmmeffldi^tiona 
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accoiding to expense, 697, 704, 715 j 

new system, page 377. 
North China: higher educational area, 
HI, 210; higher education, 213; 

agricultural education, 355, 356, 360; 

•provinces included, 641; recom- 
mendations for, 642-644. 
North China "Union Medical College 

■for Women, 334, 337, 644, 718 III 

(3). 
North China, University of,. 213, 644. 
Nurses, training of, 314, 315. 

Occupational education : see Agricul- 
tural education, Industrial educa- 
tion, etc. 

Occupational training: government, 
41; need for, 93, 94 J in elementary 
schools, 1^7, 140; ■ in secondary 
schools, — teacher training, 166; 
business, clerical, agricultural, in- 
dustrial, 166; types to be developed, 
167, 168; relation to college pre- 
paratory course, 169-174; in college, 
see Professional training; for wom- 
en, 431, 446-453; general princi- 
1 pies, ■ '597( 598 ; recommendations, 
fl35, 699, 706, 714; new system, pages 
376-378. 

Organization of Christian education: 
need ior,. 79, 101, 102, 117; 6i all 
Christian agencies, 104;' coopera- 
tion with government, 105; princi- 
ple of voluntary cooperation, 106; 
Board of Ohristiali Education, 107, 
108, 110; supervisory district,- 109; 
higher education, 111 ; national or- 
ganization, 112, 113; finance, 114; 
elementary schools, 146-150; second- 
ary schools, 179; must include all 
nationalities, >547; general, prin- 
ciples, 618, 619. 

Organization of workei*8,' 391, 392. 

Orphanages:- Roman Catholic, 51, 57; 
Protestant, 516. 

Tarents: training of children in the 

home, 493-496. 
Patriotism: see Citiiienship, training 

for; ' • 

Peking, 213, 320, 334, 336, 338, 356, 

643, «44. 
Peking Union Medical College, 295, 

296; 301, 305, 320. 
Peking University : recommendations, 

213; agriculture, 342; school of 

literature, 500;- recommendations, 

213, 644,_718IU<1). 
People's high-schoolof Denmark; 360. 
Personalities; ■Conservation of Ohris- 
' tian: see Conservation -of Christian 

Personality in the Church. ' 



Personalities, importance of Christian,' 
17, 468, 584, 686. ' 

Pharmacy, schools of, 308; 

Philanthropic aspects of Christian 
education, 64-66, 82, 302-304, 595. 

Phonetic script, 413. 

Physical and Health Education : train- 
ing of physical directors, 502, 514; 
program of health education, 503, 
512 ; care for the health of students, 
511; training in hygiene and sanitar 
tion,512; recreation, 513 ; leadership 
by the Christian Associations, 514. 

Physical training: for women, 88; 
in elementary schools, 137; in 
secondary schools, 184; directors of, 
602, 514; work of the Christian 
Associations, '514. 

Play: value of, 73; in elementary 
schools, 137; in secondary schools, 
184, 189; forms of, 513. 

Political education: general principles, 
614. 

Political science, education in, 386. 

Post graduate : see Graduate. 

Poverty, relief of, 387. 

Preachers, training of : see Theological 
education, and Ministry, the 
Christian. 

Pre-medical education, .305, 306. 

Preparation of the Missionary for 
Educational Work: see Missionary, 
preparation of the; 

Primary schools: see Elementary 
education. 

Principals, school: training of, 246- 
250. 

Privately-supported 'education : large 
place of in China, 61-63; a desirable 
supplement to government educa- 
tion, 68, 69, 122-125, 589; statistics, 
pages 373, 374; 

Problem method in teaching, 191, 
471. 

Professional training: government, 
34; Christian, 93, 96; college, 199, 
204, 206, 609; for women, 439-453; 
principle of seleotionc 610; t;^pea 
of, — the ministry, 611; religious 
service, 612; medicine, '613 ; indus- 
trial, commercial and political, 
614. 

Program of advance in Christian 
education, cost ofi 719. .i 

Protestant education: definition, 17; 
general survey, 43-48 ; statistiics, 
pages 373; 374. See <also Christian 
education'. 

Provinces of China, grouped into- six 
areas, 641. - ■ 

Public health edncation,' 309-311, 
317. ■ ; 
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Public Opinion: School of, 218, 648, 
718 III (9) ; development of, 372, 
374; force of, 390; moulding of 
through adult education, 415-417. 

" Quality" versus "quantitj," 97, 319, 
602,603. 

Becreatiou : see Play. 
I Becommendations:> summary of, ele- 
mentary education, 155 j secondary 
education, 19S ; collegiate education, 
224; education of i»achers, 265; 
theological education, 293; medical 
education, 341'; iagri cultural educa- 
tion, 369; education of women, 458; 
general principles, ■581-626; re- 
gional, 627-667; classified by ex- 
pease, 690-719. 

Begional - recommendations : elemen- 
tary, 629-632; secondary, 633-637; 
higher, 638-640;' six regions, 641,! — 
North China, 642-644; East China, 
645-648; Central China, 649-^52; 
South China, 653-657 ; West China, ' 
658-661-; Fukien, 662-665; national, 
666, 667.' 

Begional Survey Movement, 377, 556, 
557. 

Regional Universities : general prin^ 
ciples. 111, 210-212; recommen- 
dations, 213-222, 638, 644, 648, 652, 
661, 665, 701, 708, 717, 718. 

ReHgi<bn, education and, 17, 64, 73, 
119, 159, 194, 582. 

Beligious Education: in Roman Catho- 
' lie schools, 56; in elementary schools, 
139; in secondary schools, 178, 183; 
in colleges, 201; training for, 291; 
definition, 459, 460; difficulties, 
460, 461; character building, 462- 
473; the church Service, 474-476; 
Uhe Sunday school, 477-480; the 
week-day school, 481-490; required 
courses, 482, 483; teachers of, 484; 
courses in; 485-488; the service of 
worship, 489 ; ' participation in re- 
ligious activities, 490; . religious 
education in the home, — an un- 
enltivated field, 491; innon-Chris- 
'tian homes, 492; in Christian 
homes, 493-496; need of training 
for, 497; under the Christian As- 
sociations,- 506-508; general prin- 
ciples, 612. 

Religious status of students: girls, 
429. . 

Beligious servicej ' training in.: in 
theological sehools> 291; foSr women, 
178, 441, 449. 

Required attendaiice at religious an- 
struction and services: in elemen- 



tary schools, 139; ini secondary 
schools, 183; arguments for and 
against, 482, 483. 

Research in education: the investi- 
gative attitude, 73; Institute of 
Educational Research, 100, '251-257; 
importance of, 205; medical, 307; 
agricultural, 358; economic and 
sociological 375, 377; meaning and 
importance, 554; objectives,; 655; 
organizationi 556, 557; general prin- 
ciples, 592; new system, page 377. 

Resources of Christian education, 617. 

Returned students: training and at- 
titude, 532; relation to' the ehurdi, 
551-553. 

Rockefeller Foundation, 295, 296, 325, 
329: see China Medical Board. 

Roman Catholic education: outside 
the scope of this Report, 17;:general 
statement of, 49-60; orphanages, 
. 616 ; statistics, pages 373; 374. 

Rural education: village schools, 133, 
353; secondary education, 167; 
importance of,. 347-t350; > the rural 
problem, 352; agricultural educa- 
tion, 359-365 ; main objectives, 368;^ 
general principles, 615. 

Salaries of teachers: elementary; 
233; 234; higher primary and mid- 
dle schools, 675; colleges, 672, 676, 
681, 683. 

School age, children of, 126. 

Science : value to China, 73 ; teaching 
of, 137, 184. 

Secondary . Education: government, 
.30, 32, 41; Roman Catholic, 56; 
Christiiln, 92; function and im- 
portance of, 156-158, 426; aims of, 
159; present situation and outlook, 
160-164; co-education, 165; occupa- 
tional training for boys, 166 ; types 
to be developed for boys, 167-174; 
for girls, 175-178; organization, 
179, 180; size of schools,, 181; new 
course, 182 ; character and religious 
training, 183; physical training, 
184; general mental training, 185; 
occupational training, 186; training 
for home-making, 187; training for 
citizenship, 188; training for leisure, 
189; study of . curricula, 190, 191; 
standardization of, 192; summary 
of recommendations, 193; training 
of teachers, 240-244 ; agriculture, 
355,. 360; .proportions of schools. to 
< be established, 601 ; central impor- 
tance of, 606;.' pre'paration for college, 
607 ; . regional recommendations, 
«33r;637, 643, 654, 659, 663; organiza" 
tion of six-year schools, 633, 643, 
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• 696, 703> 713; cost of, '672, 674y67l7, 
678, 680, 688; new system, page 
377. ^ .. •■ 

Self-support: Hshool funds, 151-154; 
fiecondary school, 4.585education of 

• girls, 427. , . i 

S^natQ, university, 2l0i r , •] 

Senior :■ college: : organization and 
courses, 2G4,;2Dfi; 210; regional rec- 
ommendations, 213, 216, 219-222, 
644,(648, 656i 661, 665 ; limitation of, 

. 639. J 

Service, social : see Social service. 

Servaeet training of teachers in : 249, 
258-261, 5631-568.; I. ,, , , 

Service of worship: value Of'iri fe- 

,IigiOus eduction, '489. ■ ','. 

Shanghai OoH^e, 216j 433, 648. 

Shanghai, medical education' at, 329- 
333,338,339. .lo , m 

Shantung Christian Univerertyj. 213, 
644, 718 Iir:(5) J medical aJhOol,' 321, 
337 . ... " ' ) ■ ■ ' ' 

Shahsi, 641,713. 

81aenBi>e41,712, 713., ■ 

Short courses, 566, 570;:. 

Short-term eduoational missionaries, 

539 
Sianf 11,643. 

Size of classes and of schools : second- 
ary, 180, i81ij:collegei, 198,: 210, 681, 
,-€82.'-. ::.■■.' ' 

Social and economic problems in 

China, 370^373. 
Social AppliqatioiL) of Christianity, 

Education in the: the t^lt, 73, 

370, 371 J essentials for success^ 372 ; 
; the. present situation, 373; the 

training of public opinion, 374; 
, economic and sociological research, 
, 375; teaching of the social sciences, 

376!; proposals, for research into 

social 'ind economic conditions, 
r.377.:' '.■'■,■:'•< ■ ' ■., ' I 

Social center: village school as a, 133, 

353, 361,, 863: i - '' ,'..• 

Social oidiec; Christianity and the, 282, 

370-377.1- ' . , . ' ' 

Social sciences 3 ; teaching of, 73,' 374, 

376; re8eafch,io55. i '.'■■ 
Social service, -ti-aining for, 178, 292, 

372,373,376,377,442,450. 
Social settlement/ 377. " 

Sooohow IJniversity, 216, 648. 
South China : higher edncationaiL avea, 

111, 210; higher education,' 220; 

agricultural', education, : 365,, 3fi6; 

provi ncea '>inelude4» 641 ; reeoln- 
, mendationafor, 653r657. , r 
South^stern iTJniversity, 484. 
Spirit of Ghriatian.edu(5atioh,'.the, (64, 
,1582,583, . : 



SpiritjialLeqidiSmefitHDl theaaisaioiiaryy 

, 633^ -. ,. ,;, :(['., ]'■ r.- 

Stk John's ITniversitjr,, 216; medical 

school ;3§lj332»,«48.M ..■.,■ 
Standards in education, 108, 113, 147, 

'192,-,'689,;,. ': .::■;. ' -i: ■■,- " ;' 
Statistical Tables: pages, 371iT374; 
Student aid, 289. 

Student conferences, '509,^563. : Ti 

Student self-government^ 470. ■ , . ;r 
Summer schools: < for teachers^ 261, 
.' 563-568; for preachears, 569. •. . 
Sunday school: in thei farm iviUage, 
' 133, i363; ;flve types;.. 477; for 

students, 478, 479; . fori adiWJts, 
: 480. . i. , . ;, , ,' .. i 
Sunday School TJnion, China, 471v • 
Supervision; by means of Boards of 

Christian Education, 108, 11-3;; in 

elementary schoolsji 144, 147, 149'.j 

cost of, 153, 694; importance of, 226; 

training of supervisors, 246-250; 

necessity for, 259;: irecpmmeiidations, 

629; 694,. 702.) ' 
Support of Christian- education: 

general pfinciples,; 620-624.; See also 

Finance, and Costs of Education. 
Survey of Middle and Higher Primary 

Schools^ 672. 
Szechwan, 13, 44,,221, 356, 525, 641. 

TaikijV643i . i ,'. • ' V- . ' ,. ! 

Teacher: oharact^riatics /r^qniirediin 

, gleaueijtSry achoftlSi»;142;, men audr 
women teachers; ,145 ; supervjeion 
of, 108, 113; 144i,147, 149, 259, 629, 
694,702;, in girls' schoo.le, 43li, 446; 
sails^ries Of,— higher primary and 

; middle school, 472, '675;-Gollege, ft76, 
681,683. '■..,- , I. 

Teachers; training: of government^ 85, 
230; National and PjiOiVinciai Boards 
of Christian EdiKationt .108, 113; 
for elementary pchools, 143; 147; 
comises.in secondary schools, 166- 
168>, 177 J. importance of, 226,, 604; 

- lack r of;, training for , Christian 
schools, ^27-229; training o| super- 

- Tii8orSr-^31; devotiQn of teachers, 
232 }- ipresetit i unsatisfactory, ; status 
of tea.ohers, ?33; improvfimesnt ;in 

"StaJtus, >'-.234}. ; elementsry, '.school 
teaehisrs, :235,t239i; midifie sahool 
teachers,; 240^244 ; : teach^its' certifi- 
cates and degrees, ' 245(i. training 

■ of supervisors and -prinQip^ls, 246f 
250; research in education, > 251-- 
i257(; tMBtidngof teachers iniservioei 

: 26fc-a6ift 563-5^85 training «{ foreign 
teachers, 262-264; sumui^ry <){ rec- 
omxDenilationst ,265; ior agEtcu^ 
tural education, 3S7« 360; for soeial 
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.". scfenjce?,- 376 ; , tEaisiiig, of women, 
, 1, 430,. 435, 439,. 446 ; .regional, recom- 
mpudatioiis.i 636,: 643, 644^; 647, 648, 
;( 651,.652,:655, 656, 660, «61, 663-665 ; 
, reQOmmentJationaaocojfdinig toiex- 
- ppnse, 697, 704, . 715 j new fsystem, 
...page 378. , ■ ,•;:•. 

]"TeMher-preacher," 133. 
Tecljniciaps inihospitala, training :of, 

■ 316.. ,. : . ; > 
Testiiig the results of teaching, 108, 

■ 113, 147. , , . 
Textlbooks, 113, 600, 561. . , . ; , : . 
Theological ;Eduoation : in college, 

2Q6, 213, 216, -219, 221, 222, 644, 648, 
, 652,656, 661, "665; histpryof, 226- 
268; present i types, of, institutiona, 
269-671; interdenominational ' co- 
•_ ppayation,: 272j enrollmeiatin, 273; 
needs of the Ohurch, 274; difficulty 
in securing students, 275; recog- 
• nition and compensation of pastots; 
276, 277; college grade courses, 278- 
284; Bible training schools for men, 
285, 286; Bible training schools for 
women, 287, 288; student aid, 289; 
securing candidates for tl)« ministry, 
290; religious education, 291; edu- 
cation for social workers, 292; sum- 
mary of recommendations, 293; for 
village churches, 363, 476; training 
for work in the home, 497 ; cost of, 
676,677,684. 
Tsinan: university courses at, 213, 
644; medical education, 321, 336- 
338, 718 lU (5) ; middle schools 
at, 643, 713. 

Union institutions: secondary schools, 
179, 438; colleges, 210, 211, 213-222, 
432; normal schools, 237; theological 
schools, 272; schools for foreign 
children, 521; appointment of 
missionaries to, 542. 

University: see Collegiate education, 
and Higher education. 

University extension education, 211, 
216, 359, 416, 417, 648, 708. 

University Tutorial Class Movement, 
409, 417. 

Unoccupied areas: elementary edu- 
cation, 632, 712; South China, 654; 
West China, 658, 659; secondary 
education, 713. 

Urgency, recommendations classified 
according to the order of, 718, 719. 

Villages : Sunday services in the, 133, 
282, 363, 476; number of in China, 
347; importance to the Christian 
movement, 347-350; development 
of, 368; legal procedure in, 379. 



•.Village schools: types, 129; ideals for, 

.: 133; status of teachers, 233, 234; 

importance of, 353; agricultural 

'. education, 361, 362; community 
- schools, 363;. costs, 671, 677, 688. - 

Vocational training: see Occupational 
, tfaining. ' •■ 

Vocational guidance, 94, 505. 
.Volunteer Movbment, Student Tea(>h- 
ers, 234. ■ ■ ': 

West China : reasons for not visiting, 
13; union in education, 44; higher 
edacatioiiarareai'lll; higher educa- 
tion, ill, 210, 221; agricultural 

■ education, 355, 356, 360; school for 
foreign children, 525;' provinces 

• inoladed, 641; recommendations, 
■ 658-661. . • . ■ . ■• . 

.West China Union Uni.versity, '214, 
221, 322, 340,661, 708,1718 111 (10), 

. (12). ■ :■ . -• '■ ■■' ': -. 

Western civilization: harmful ele- 
ments, 72; elements that China 
needs, 73, 74. 

Woman's College of South China, 222, 
432, 433, 665. 

Women, Jiducation of: elementary, 
127; secondary, 175-178; tlieological 
and Bible training, 287, 288; medical 
education, 333-339; agricultural 
education, 362; reasons for separate 
consideration of, 419; early history, 
420; in mission schools, 421; in 
private schools, 422; in government 
schools, 423; Christian and govern- 
ment schools compared, 424; pro- 
portions of boys and girls, 425; 
importance of the middle school, 
426; self-support, 427; denomina- 
tional schools, 428 ; religious status, 
429; teacher training, 430; occupa- 
tional schools, 431 ; Christian col- 
leges, 432, 433; government schools 
and colleges, 434; teachers, 435; 
equipment, 436; conservatism, 437; 
union of institutions, 438; types of 
training for women now demand- 
ed, — teacher-training, 439; domestic . 
science, 440; Christian servipe, 441; 
social service, 442; medicine, 443; 
recommendations for training for 
vocations, — education, 446; litera- 
ture, 447; medicine, 448; religious 
work, 449; social service, 450; busi- 
ness, 451; home-making, 452; Y. W. 
C. A., 453; education of adult 
women, 454, 455; higher education, — 
co-education, 456; social relations 
of men and women, 457 ; summary 
o£ recommendations, 458; for re- 
ligious education in the home, 492, 
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497; physical traiaing, 514; higher 
education, 640, 644, 648, 661, 665, 708. 
See also Co-education. 

Workers' Educational Aasooiation,409. 

World Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, 409,. 412. 

World Student Christian Federation, 
508. _. \.) ,_ < ■: 

-Worship, family: see Eainily worship. 

Writers, education of, 498-500. . 

Wu Han, proposed university at, 218, 
219. 

Yale-in-bhina, 218, 323, 324, 342, 433. 

Yenching college, 432, 433.' 

Young Men's and Young Women's 
Christian Associations: cooperation 
with government schools, 87, 88; 
inclusion in the Christian system of 
education, 104; social activities, 
373; social survey, 377; adult'edu- 
cation for men, 412, 414, 418; for- 



. women, 418, 455 ; training of Y. W. 
0. A. secretaries, 442, 453; religious 
education of students from govern- 
ment and. private schools,- 480; 
participation in religious activities, 
490, 552; training for religious edu- 
cation in the home, 497 ; purpose of 
the A.ssociations, 501 ; physical and 
health education, 502, 503; aduli 
education, 504; supplementary edu- 
cation, 505 ; relation to Christian 
and non-Christian schools, 606 j 
in non-Christian schools, 507; in 
Christian Schools, 508 ; student con- 
fei;ences, 609, 563; production ■ of 
literature, 510; leadership in 
physical and health education, 
514. • 

Yunnan, 221, 525, 641, 658, 659, 712, 
713. 

f Zon^of safety" in school costs, 680. 
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